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PREFACE. 


Ok looking over the pages of a Diary wkich was as- 
siduously kept as long as my health permitted me to 
write it, 1 found many subjects entered and alluded 
to therein which were not mentioned in my letters 
to The Times^ but which might nevertheless be in- 
teresting to general readers. In the belief that the 
incidents of Indian life and personal adventures in the 
field may not be altogether destitute of attraction, I 
have prepared my journal for publication.' It is with 
much diffidence I ask my readers to remember that a 
diary is essentially an egotistical work, and that one 
who is lord of himself, in his memorandum book, is 
apt to rule it over his heritage in a very despotic and 
narrow spirit which shuts him up in the prison of 
his own thoughts, and looks very little beyond it for 
treaties of friendship and alliance. The frequent use 
of the first personal pronoun is the necessary conse- 
quence of a personal narrative, written from day to 
day, of the impressions made by passing events on 
the senses of the spectator. To the text of the Diary 
I have added a few notes and observations not origin- 
ally incorporated with it ; but with this modification, 
. and with the exception- of omissions of conversations 
and occurrences of a private or confidential character, 
and of purely domestic and personal references, the 
MS. is printed almost as it was penned. I shall 
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"betray no confidences, I shall violate no trusts ; and 
if in observing that condition I may be compelled 
sometimes to be silent, I shall tell, at all events, 
when I do speak, the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Whilst I was in India I had no authors to 
consult, no books to read, and I had no guides but 
my own perceptions ; but neither had I any pre- 
judices to overcome, nor theories to support. It may 
so have happened that, like the traveller who stands 
for the first time in a great city, I have been struck 
by objects which to the inhabitants had no signi- 
ficance or value. I may have detected a crack in the 
wall of the capitol which they believe to be secure , 
because they have been looking at it so long that 
it ceases to cause any apprehension. Things familiar 
to, or unnoticed by, them, to me may have had a 
remai'kable aspect and importance. 

The temples, which to my eyes seemed foul with 
smoke, may be under the care of cunning workmen, 
who, as the good citizens know, will soon restore 
the walls to more than pristine whiteness. The 
bridges, which appeared to me sinking and gaping 
wide, may have some secret props that give con- 
fidence to all the habituated that cross them. The 
stream, that filled me with alarm as it rolled sullenly 
on, may have rolled on thus for centuiies and done 
no harm, but, passing smoothly along, have borne 
quiet generations to eternity. Ignorant of those 
hidden sources of knowledge, I stand and look 
around, and say, “thus does it appeal’ to me, and 
thus I seem to see.'' In saying so I always bear 
in mind and fully acknowledge the liability to errors 
into which one may fall, who allows himself to be 
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led by first impressions. I think it is Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson who tells a story in one of his books 
respecting a learned German who came to London, 
and at once went forth to generalize his i*emarks. 
He walked into Grosvenor Square, and observed an 
escutcheon on the walls of a house, which he duly 
considered for some time, and noted as an object to 
be inquired into. On going into Berkeley Square, 
he saw another escutcheon on the walls. 
quoth he, “ I see it now,'" and forthwith he pro- 
ceeded to write : “ Each square in London has its 
distinct coat of arms, which is placed in a con- 
spicuous place on one of the houses, and is generally 
identical with the arms of the piincipal proprietor." 

Have you ever passed through the Strand, or Fleet 
Street, at dawn on a summer's morning ? If so, you 
wiU have seen a street unknown to you by day — 
sharp gables, quaint angles, odd signs and sculptures, 
strange shops, new alleys — a curious old carved and 
irregular continental street, with antique spires peer- 
ing over a toppling sea of roofs, as unlike the street 
that the good citizen sees when he takes down his 
shutters as Venice is to Bermondsey. I saw India 
in mourning, lighted up by a blood-red conflagration, 
and in her misery she appeared very different indeed 
from the pictures which had been drawn of her, but 
they may have been, nevertheless, accurate represen- 
tations of her former state. I know not if I have 
seen aright or can describe the objects which I be- 
. held ; but such as India appeared to me, it shall be, 
to the best of my poor ability, portrayed in pen and 
ink. 

Into the history of the Mutiny I do not ‘pretend to 
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go — nor will I, except incidentally, touch upon the 
revolt which followed it, and which was, in certain 
places, more or less popular in its character ; but I 
trust the reader will find a recompense for the ab- 
sence of such disquisitions in what I would fain hope 
to be truthful details in reference to some -scenes 
of the revolt, and more particularly to portions of 
the glorious efforts which crushed it. If there is 
something to be extenuated, surely nought shall be 
set down in malice. If I mention names, the 
owners will, I trust, take it not amiss, and if they 
do I shall gladly make amends hereafter and erase 
any index to their identity, 

I have to express my obligations to Mr. Lundgren, 
to whose well-skiUed pencil I am indebted for the 
illustrations. 

WILLIAM HOWAED BUSSELL. 


London, December, 1859. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Deioaituie for tlie East — Scant tune foi prepaiatiou — My 
fellow passengeis — Maiine cookciy — Daily life ni an oiientaJ. 
steainci 

Kot one year home fiom the Ciimea and I am once 
more on my way to the East — another and a farther 
East Landing with the first British soldiers who S(it 
foot on the soil of Turkey I had accompamed the ad- 
vanced guards of the Biitish aimy to Galhpoh, to 
Scutari, to Yarna, and to t?ld Fort, and, in 1856, had 
quitted the camp before Sehastoiiol only when I was 
left alone in the fi’ont with the rats and the Cossacks 
Then, after a visit of just ten days to England, I 
went once more to Russia, witnessed the coionation of 
the Emperor at Moscow, the ^'barbaric pearl and 
gold of the most magnificent spectacle these later 
ages of ours have ever produced, travelled south to the 
Cnmea, revisited the restmg'places of our illustrious 
dead, and, turning westwards to Odessa, traversed the 
steppes by Bender, and passing through the much- 
disputed Bolgrad, m the beginning of winter reached 
Czeinovitch, from wbeh my "way homewards lay 
straight before me, and I arrived in London once more 
in the spring of 1 8 5 7 The close of the same year 
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sees me boimd to the regions of -whieli the “ we '' oi 
Ensland know so htfcle, and as to which our careless- 
ness has been an equivalent of our ignorance But oui 
apathy has been rudely disturbed. It was just as 
our journalists and statesmen were somewhat feebly 
glorifymg our rule m India, and mildly rebuking the 
neglect which was allowing the centenary of Plassey 
and the giandeur of Olive to pass away, that the day 
of whose advent Metcalfe had prophesied and Napier 
had warned dawned m Hindostan and cast its 
blood -1 ed hght over the land Hideous massacies 
of men, women, and children, — compaied with winch 
ScyUa's pioscriptions, the Sicilian vespers, the gieat 
cmto da on Bartholomew's Eve, or the Ulster 
outbreak of 1G41, were legitimate acts of judicial 
pumshment, — were leported to us with such sea- 
sonmg of horrors, made by skilful masters in that 
sort of cookery, as the imagination had never be- 
fore devised I had been deeply impressed by those 
awfLd scenes. I was moved to the inner soul by 
the narratives which came to us by every mail, and I 
felt that our struggle agamst those monsters of cruelty 
and lust must be crowned by Heaven with success. 
But afber a time I began, mail after mail, to seek for 
evidence of the truth of those disgusting anecdotes 
glossed with stiU more revolting insinuations I 
never doubted them, but I wanted proof, and none wa,s 
forthcoming. All the stories we heard emanated from 
Calcutta, and the people of Calcutta were far horn the 
districts where, no doubt, most tieacherous and whole- 
sale murder had been perpetrated. At last I was 
going out to the very country which had acquired such 
a feaiful mterest in our eyes, and I hoped to join my 
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countrymen eie their vengeance was consummated, and 
India was once more restored, at least, to the tianqnil- 
lity of conquest 

I had but scant time for preparation, and even that 
was encroached upon by domestic affaiis ; but thanks 
to the resources of those who in London are called 
upon eveiy hour to provide outfits for every portion of 
the globe — from the North Pole to Australia — I was 
in readiness to start within a week, crossed to Calais 
in a winter gale, managed to arrive in Pans just as 
the tram for Marseilles — the last that could catch the 
steamer for Alexandria — ^left it, journeyed express with 
the officer in charge of the mads, who fortunately was 
as late as myself, by special engine and carriage tdl we 
overtook the mad tram beyond Lyons, and had just a 
moment at Maiseilles to get my permit and embaik 
on board the Yaletta, which was soon, with the hvely 
habits of her class, battling the mi&tial in the Gidf of 
Lyons, and plunging through head seas like a cormo- 
rant in a tide-way The number of books on the 
overland route from time to time which have been 
“ done '' by various hands would constitute a library 
per s<3, but all its incidents have been exhausted by 
him who made that famous trip fi’om Cornhill to 
Cairo , and, as I have read from an early age m re- 
views and magazines perpetual remonstrances against 
the vanity of those who think their eyes are better and 
their wit brighter than those of others, and who have, 
therefore, msisted on givmg the puhhc their version of 
the impressions produced by this beaten ground and 
much-vexed sea, I shall not say one word about the 
Meditenanean, and hnt little of the waters which 
form by far the greater part of what is, by a sort of 
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dry Immour/' called tlie overland route Oui' fellow- 
passengers were, foi the most pait, either old Indians, 
returning ML of anger, gloom, and vengeance to their 
former posts, now freed from the enemy, oi to otheis 
promised or to he gotten by interest and perseveiance, 
or young ones, of whom one alone was piepaimg him- 
self by studying the language and histoiy of the people 
for the sphere of his lahoius Theie weie also some 
Queen's officers going out to join then regiments, a 
few younger men, unposted, who expected to be at- 
tached to Queen's regiments, as then own coips were 
fighting, or trying to fight, against ns, and a few civi- 
lians , with a poll of wives going to their husbands, 
and of young ladies going to find husbands in tliat 
land wbeie they hang lil^e flocks of the golden fleece, 
which dazing argonauts from the schools may pluck as 
tliey will. To trace their destinations from Mai La 
would be to cover the East with a wide-spreading fan 
There were men for Australia, for China, the cloini- 
nions of the Rajah of Sarawak, for Penang, Singapoie, 
Hong Kong, Java, Lahore, Aden, Bombay, Galcutia, 
Ceylon, Pondicherry, and many unknown places be- 
yond the seas The little steamer was a tuibiilent 
microcosm, and at times, when the Mediterranean gave 
us a taste of its quality, and the gieat seas came flying 
over the bows, sliiicmg the decks with a mimic ocean, 
our microcosm became sick and queiulous But even 
then stood, cigar in mouth, standing stiffly with 
swaying body, on weU-set sea-legs, one bronzed, com- 
pact little man, who set an example of appetite, en^: 
durance, and good humom* that provoked the invalids 
and attracted the few who could stand the capeis of 
the Valetta. This was a French medical officer of the 
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navy who was going hack to Ins duties as Intendant 
of PondicLeiry, a man full of anecdote, resource, and 
obseivation, who had two fixed ideas — that all our 
naval battles were won by mistake, and that it was 
the mission of la race hlaoiche to make India happy 
by some piocess which the English were to begin and 
fell in, and which the Fiencli were finally to accom- 
plish Of him and his theoiies we shall hear inoie by- 
and-by 

Now, excellent Diiectois of the great Peninsular 
and Oriental Company i May I say one word to 
you? Your ships aie good, the service of the mails 
is excellent, but would 3^ou be kind enough to send 
a tiavelling director now and then, not of too robust 
a stomach, to journe}?- overland to India? The 
complaints of the cooking and of the ciowding on 
board those splendid ships are only too well founded 
The claret is some sort of rough Ehme wine, and 
resembles greatly the liquid sold under the name of 
Tenedos wine at GaUipoh The poit and sheri^" must 
be made on board, as they are never met with out of 
the ships , and yet I have drunk at the offices in 
Leadenhall Street very good, pure wine, which I am 
assured was, and which I am satisfied is believed to 
be, the same as that given to the passengeis on board 
ship The tea and coffee mrJn nullo diserimine 
agentiir One cannot expect fat poultry on hoard 
ship, but at least some attempts might be made to 
put a little fowl on their hones by plentiful diet 
This, however, would be opposed to the traditions of 
the ships' cooks, who declare — at least one of them did 
to me in lepty to a remark that the creatures seemed 
very hungry — a plentiful supply of food would be 
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fatal to them Of the vivacity of the inhabitants of 
the coopSj under the present s^-stena^ there can be no 
donht They are as lively and discontented as Italians. 
One GUI ions result of the treatment as it progresses is 
to give the ships' hoys an inciease of exercise every 
morning, for the chickens become so thin that they 
are able to flutter into libeity through the bars which 
detained them at fih’st, and they pick despeiately at 
the carpenters' chips or bits of oakum lying about the 
decks m the early moimng. The bill of fare of the 
passengeis, however, is plentiful to redundancy and 
even coarseness of supeifluity, but, makmg eveiy 
allowance for the difficulties of the marine Franca- 
telhs, the cooking is indifferent. It is true that on 
boaid the lai'ger ships the number of passengers to be 
provided for creates anothei impediment ; but if the 
good Peninsulai and Oiiental Company would only 
condescend to take a page out of the book of cookery 
followed by the Messac/eries Imperiales^ they would 
find, unless one's experience is greatly in erior, that 
they would nearly silence tlie grumblmgs winch are 
such an unpleasant substratum of all the dinner and 
breakfast conversation on board their vessels 

There are two kinds of monopoly, that which is 
conferred by the State and that which is attained 
by the perseverance and ability of a corporation, sole 
or aggregate, in supplymg the public wants, by which 
it has accumulated wealth and resources and advan- 
tages that place it above all rivalry or competition. 
In the enjoyment of the latter monopoly the Penm- 
sular and Oriental now confessedly stands, and I for 
one do not by any means wish to deprive them of 
it or its emoluments, for the directors have displayed 
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extraordinaiy energy, made great sacrifices, and put 
fort’ll great exertions to the benefit of the country 
and of the public service in attaining their present 
position All I v^ould venture to suggest is, that 
there might be a little moie delicacy in the menage 
on board The pursers are gentlemen, attentive and 
piompt, but they aie so used to insinuation and open 
rebelhon on the subject of accommodation and feed- 
ing, and are so callous to round-robins, letters to 
The Times and to the Company, that they regard 
such couises as the noimal state of afiairs, or as a re- 
sult of sea-sickness or disoidered liver and bile In- 
deed they pleasantly draw comparisons between the 
average tempers of passengers as they happen to be 
bound outwards or homewaids , and it must be ad- 
mitted “ the confounded public, as that large and 
respectable body is frequently styled in the privacies 
of official and monopohtical life, is apt to be very 
eccentric and unreasonable at times , but at least 
aU just grounds of complaint may be reduced to a 
minimmn without any great trouble. Now, on board 
the Messageries and the Austiian. Lloyd's boats m the 
Mediterranean, the cost of provisions per head and the 
expense of cooking must be far less than in the 
Peninsular and Oriental ships, and I am bound to say 
that, having several times travelled in each of all three, 
I have heard no grumbling, and I have been much 
better satisfied on board the two former How the 
Enghsh passengers would hke to pay extia for every 
• wine, except the v%n de fays that is placed on the 
table, and for their ale, poiter, and spirits, I cannot say, 
but I should think that it would lesolve itself into a 
question of fares Certainly the diner a la Russe might 
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be introduced with great advantage Of a hot day the 
smell of gieat joints, of hver and bacon, of steaming 
meat-pies, of roast goose, poultry, duck, and of pea- 
soup, and its congeners, is most overpowering, and the 
miseries of the unfortunate gentlemen who preside 
over favourite dishes, such as an impectoral tuikey, the 
victim of anchylosis in every joint, or a huge plateau 
of salted beef, are only terminated by a sudden loss of 
temper, and a hasty aside to the steward — No * I'm, 
&c , if I do Take it away and cut it yourself > " 
Gould aU the pale ale, soda-water, sherry, porter, 
and vin ordinaire, and the feebler bibables be turned 
into nectar, and all the heavy garniture of the table as- 
sume the taste and form of ambrosia, the Homeric 
deities could desire no better Olympus than one of the 
Penmsular and Oiiental vessels, presided over by some 
genial Jove of a great sea-captain. Here is one day's 
life as I find it in my diary A pint or so of tea and 
coffee, either plain or mixed, at any hour from six A M. 
to eight A.M ; dress (and a bath if the weathei jier- 
mits) , a more or less uncomfortable promenade, duiing 
which the ladies begin to develope themselves upon 
the deck. At nine a bell rings, and an avalanche 
of hungry passengers descends upon the eatables and 
uneatables, eggs an plat, hot rolls, mutton chops, 
&c , &c At ten, the deck, which becomes tolerable 
under the influences of breakfast, a cigar, and a view of 
some distant headland, or of a passing sad At twelve 
another bell, and with unflagging energy the world 
rushes below agam and proceeds to attack cheese, - 
biscuit, and butter, pale ale, porter, spirits and water 
aecordmg to its taste A dreary indigestible interval 
of some hours, which in bad weather can only be con- 
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quered by incessant smoking or great mternal resources. 
At four or at five, accoiding to the lule of the ship, 
the bell again, and the great event of the day — dinner 
— exoritur clamor virorum et (I am bound to add) 
foeminarum. The stewards in a noble fienzy scuffle 
up and down the narrow gangway between the backs 
of the seats and the cabins with piles of plates, or in 
rough weather swing to and fio and balance them- 
selves onwards with an ah of mild dignity, pieserving 
the eqinhbrinm of the soup or gravy Heat, clatter, 
and voracity, the lattei produced by the sea-am it is 
said, distinguish the banquet till it is closed by the 
fiery enjoyments of the port and sherry with Dodonean 
nuts and the dessert Then the company mount to 
the deck again ; and at seven there is a service of tea 
and bread and butter ; and at thiity minutes past eight 
the last bell imgs for the day, and all hands make a 
final charge at the table, and estabhsh themselves 
before decanters of wine and spirits, whiskey, gm, 
brandy, and lum, wherefrom they proceed to various 
brews, and thence work onwards to a round of vingt- 
et-un or a rubber of whist “ Inextmgmshable 
laughter"^ prevails for a time, which after a time is 
mingled with less agreeable sounds, and at ten is quite 
put out by the extinction of the ship's lights, a process 
which IS never effected without argument on the part 
of the players, determination on the part of the 
stewards, and a general expression of opinion that “ I 
never was in such a confounded disobhging ship in all 
,iny life " And so we went on day after day, mght 
after night 

"Wintry seas around us, distant views of Corsica 
and its rugged coast Ime, backed by moimtam ranges. 
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covered ■with snow, hke giant waves crested with 
creaming suif — ^Then Sicily blurred by driving clouds 
of mist and spray, but revealing its long sea-board, 
covered -with white houses, from time to time, as 
one of her own nymphs of old might have dazzled a 
pursuing fawn -with glimpses of her snowy feet beneath 
her flowing robes — Then the gieat, round, unbroken 
shield of the sea once more, of wliich om’ httle bark is 
the boss with its soup-s willing, love and grog-making, 
eatmg, card-playmg, and smoking 
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Aiiival at Malta — Sii Edmimcl Lyons anrlBalaMaya — ^Pioposed 
Lombaidment of Odessa — Geneial Pennefatliei - — The loituS.- 
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diia — The laalway station — Aiiival at Cano — The Hotel du 
Nil 

It wa.s late on a winter's evening as we glided into the 
smaller harbour of Malta, and cast anchor off the laza- 
letto The last time I, outward bound, saw the anchor- 
age, it was fcOl of French and English ships laden with 
full fieiglitage of gallant soldieis, of whom but very few 
are now alive There were the Zouave^ about to 
commence that great mihtary career in Europe which 
has made their names famous by every hearth, then 
unknown warriors of Algerme sknmishes, and the local 
heroes of obscure victories There were the Guards, 
then 2500 strong, the sons of British Anak, who, 
having added the glorious words ‘^Alma" and 
“ Inkerman'' to the roU of their triumphs, left a 
few poor winter and fever-stneken survivors to march 
down m sad and scanty file from the fi'ont to the 
refuge of Balaklava Even of the veterans who did 
■ not succumb to pestilence, to battle, to Eussian lead 
and iron, or to the slow process of disease, how small 
are those m number who can be found in the ranks or 
in service ! The whole of the gaudy flotilla, frill of 
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life and tumult, ws at piesent replaced by balf-a- 
dozen coal brigs, and Moorish zebecs, or Sicilian tra- 
boGoli, laden with fiuit and Marsala wine. As soon 
as a wisedooking little man, in sjiectacles, had looked 
over a paper by the light of his boat^s lantern, and 
had pronounced us to be quite “ clean, most of us got 
afloat and scuffled on shore in the dark to the stairs, 
wheie there is a certamty of finding a relay of guides, 
who are firmly persuaded that the mam object of eveiy 
passenger's existence is to buy gloves, Maltese crapes 
and lace , or, if not these, to get his hair cut, and to 
discover the Strada Eeale I had intended to call on 
Lord Lyons m memory of old days on board the 
Agamemnon, and more recently up that delightful 
estuaiy beyond the Spit of Kiiibuin, where we weie 
glad to get sea-gulls for dinner, and fancied they were 
as tender and as 'l 6 ^^-fishy as canvas-backed ducks, but 
we heard with regret that the gallant old ad- 
miral was in gieat affliction on account of the loss of 
a near relative I never saw him more old as he 
was, there were no signs of mental or bodily decay in 
him when last I met with him, and he appeared as if 
he were hkely to live till he might be wanted 

It would be unprofitable and painful to revive an 
old and almost forgotten controversy — fully four 
37'ears' old, but one cannot help remembering the great 
expectations which were entertained from Sir Edmund 
Lyons' ability and dash when he assumed the com- 
mand of the fleet before Sebastopol, and how many 
after a few weeks shook their heads and said, “ It 's 
the old story — ^the second in command is always 
better than bis chief till the change comes But it 
would he unjust to the memory of the gallant sailor 
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to forget, even wlnle second in command, wliat abid- 
ing strength be gave to the councils of our aimy, 
wbat life and energy be infused into our operations, 
v^bat enthusiasm and zeal into the whole naval ser- 
vice. He told me one day, in reply to a question 
winch I founded on a very seciet rumour (confidential 
at the time), that it was quite tiue he prevented the 
abandonment of Balaklava by our geneials after the 
action of the 25th October “The day after, he 
said, “ I was on my way to head-quarters to see Loid 
Baglan, when I heaid that oiders had been given to 
prepaie for the abandonment of Balaklava I was 
astonished and mciedulous — I went to head-quarters 
and found it was quite tiue I ventui-ed to es;postu- 
late, but Lord Eaglan said that he, and Airey, and all 
of them were of opinion the line was too extended and 
too weak, and that he had oideied everytlung to he 
moved so as to evacuate the place. ^ Good God f ' I 
exclaimed, ^ do reconsider this decision ^ Why, if you 
give up Balaklava, how will you feed your army, 
or land your ammunition and your siege material ? ’ 
I urged his lordship strongly , and at last I said, 
that if he let me I would engage to hold Balaklava 
with my oivn men, and Lord E-aglan yielded — the 
or del s were countermanded, and our position saved "" 
Such, as neaily as I recollect, was his account of a 
veiy lemarkahle transaction, narrated with that fire 
of utterance, that hght of the eye, and expressive 
action which gave the admnal a pecuhar interest when 
^he was excited — ^it was then that his resemblance to 
the best portraits of Nelson became exceedmgly strik- 
ing — a resemblance which extended even to the slight 
and almost meagie figuie. He used to complam 
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greatly of the way in which he was hampered hy 
the French, whose vigilance as to jomt operation 
amounted to an annoymg suiveillance I can't so 
much as send out a gun-boat with my mails but mon 
cher ami red telegiaphs to ask me where she is going 
to, and what her errand is '' But when off Odessa for 
the second time he gave great ciedit to the Emperor 
for his sagacity The admirals telegraphed to their 
0‘OYernments for instructions as to a bombardment 
of Odessa Sn* James Graham telegraphed, “Don’t, 
unless you think you will succeed The Emperor 
retmmed the answer, “ I am radically opposed to an 
attack’"’ “And,” said Su* Edmund, “the Emperor ’s 
qmte right — that ’s a proper sort of answer. How 
the deuce is a man to attempt a thing and be sure of 
succeeding ^ Who can tell what may happen The 
admiial’s opimon, however, was, very decidedly, that 
a bombardment of Odessa would be a failure No 
doubt great damage could be done to parts of the 
town, but the houses aie incombustible, and those 
parts of the to^vn which could be damaged are pri- 
vate residences or stores, and inconsiderable govern- 
ment stores, whilst from their position it would scarce 
be possible to silence the guns of the petty defences 
altogether ; and if the Russians could have fired but 
one gun as we withdi'ew, they would have claimed 
the credit of beating us off 

I know moie than one ardent admirer and devoted 
officer of Sn Edmund Lyons who regretted, and still 
speak with legiet of, the evidence he gave before, 
the Chelsea Commifosiou, because in it he seemed to 
forget the expressions and opmions he had frequeutly 
uttered. There is one still living who can bear wit- 
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ness that eie the admiral became Lord Lyons, he once, 
at all events, entertained very diffeient notions of the 
nature of the arrangements in 1854-5 and of the 
management of the army , but whatever may have been 
the change and the nature of it in that point, none 
could have taken place in his kin dly gallant natm^e, 
or in his zeal and devotion to the service, and his 
thorough Enghsh feehngs 

I saw Mr. Cleeve, his indefatigable and efficient 
secretary, who had then received no reward for his 
laborious services I hope that he has had reason to 
be better satisfied long ago. At the best of times the 
office of adimrars secretary is difficult, laborious, and 
thankless. 

Although our time was short on shore, and the 
hour was late, I could not leave Malta without seeing 
General Pennefather Who can be insensible to that 
warm Irish welcome that is worth a thousand cead 
mille failtlia of the tongue ^ To the frankness of the 
soldier the biigadier of the fighting brigade of the 
old second division adds a charm of manner, united 
with much humom’, fine subtlety of appiehension, 
abundance of anecdote and allusion, and “love of 
fun'" that give wonderful interest to one who is 
known to be a stern, sharp officer, resolute and 
daring in danger, and never so cool as when 
he IS in action. All the GeneraPs thoughts were 
fixed on China, and he was evidently pinnag for 
another look at the flowery land As to India, he 
regarded the work as done. “ Delhi is gone,'" said 
he, “ and Cohn Campbell is sure to reheve Lucknow, 
and to do it well The rest is all a work of time, but 
it is sure to be done They are strange beings those 
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old soldiers They teU you war is a dreadful thing , 
that it is a teirible trade — a curse to the earth , but 
still they aie never so happy as when they are at it. 
I don t mean that any of those veterans who have seen 
warfaie and its results really would^ of their own free 
will, dehbeiately do anything which would cause its 
advent, but that when war is going on they are all 
anxious to be engaged in it “ 'Tis then vocation, 
Hal J'" And so it was that the good, kind, and 
Christian general, who was quietly situated at Malta, 
in command of its peaceable garrison, who would not 
hurt a fly (and they are very irritating at Malta), and 
who on Sunday enjoys deeply and wisely the holy 
repose it biings, was now burning “ to see what they 
weie at in Chma And surely had he been sent 
there it may be said, without disparagement to General 
Straubenzee, that the woik would have been done in a 
much more complete and soldier-hke manner , for tlieie 
was no officer m the service, as I have heard fioni 
those who ought to know, who could handle British 
soldiers with greater skill and considevahon^ or who 
could temper the most brilhant coui’age with skill and 
judgment better than Sir Jolm Pennefather In his 
hands Malta ought to be safe, but it must be remem- 
bered that, formidable as the woiks look, and as they 
undoubtedly were in the days of Napoleon, the arma- 
ment has not been renovated so as to bring it to a 
level with the means of attack which could be brourfit 

O 

to be.ar upon the place Geneial Keid did much to 
improve the defences. In his time the face of the 
works, and, in some instances, the profile was im- 
proved. Light guns were replaced by heavy, and 
the old and dangerous cast-iron gun-carriages 
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were replaced by improved carnages of wood, 
but how far the improvements have gone I am 
not able to say. However, Malta stands in the 
same categoiy as all our colonies, our fortresses, and 
even our liberties Its possession depends on our 
naval supremacy, on our command of the seas, without 
which even Gibraltar itself must go in time The 
works would scarcely protect a fleet from a bombard- 
ment, and a blockade at the sea, and an investment 
on the land side would reduce the place. It seems to 
one hke myself that it is more o^Den and weak on the 
side towards Foit Tignd and the Lazaretto than in 
any other direction , hut it is certainly qmte stiong 
enough to defy and punish cm*sory attack, though its 
permanent possession depends upon our naval prepon- 
derance in the Mediterranean. 

I have never yet read any description of the town 
of Valetta, or, indeed, of the island of Malta, which 
satisfied me It seems to he our hard fate to be 
doomed to do iingracefol things in the eyes of those 
whom we rule and govern, and though it would be a 
ditficult matter indeed for a Protestant State to con- 
cihate the affections of such devout Papalists as the 
Maltese, we might certainly tread a little more gently 
on their Catholic corns Notwithstanding a plethoia 
of priests, which, taken from the male circulation of 
the island, deprives it of so much vigour and industry, 
no one can deny the Maltese the glory which belongs 
to hard work, to thrift, and energy in search of gain. 
TJie lower orders are content with our rule, for they 
have real hbeity and full security for life and pro- 
perty. The upper ordeis are not so well satisfied, for 
they find the higher walks of social life closed liy 

VOL. L c 
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foreigners, and tlieir religion disposes them to view the 
heretical forestieri with a jealous eye Besides, they fur- 
nish the priesthood with its laiget,t supplies, and nowand 
then conscientious captains and subalterns won't turn 
out the guard for the passage of the Host, and there is 
a seven days' ferment thereupon among the High 
Church people Oim necessities force ns to use those 
stately old alheigi as barracks, and in the courts 
where once trode the Knights of Castile, of Fiance, 
or of Austiia, we see the British “awkward squad" 
undergoing the ciuelties of the drill sergeant. Those 
contrasts are more sti iking to the natives, who have 
traditional and indistinctly- giounded reverence foi 
such places, than they are to ourselves, and I wish — 
without exactly knowing how to effect it — that wc 
were less like a gaiiison and more like a settleineni 
or affiliated colony than we are at piesent Man} 
people gave the Maltese a bad name, but naval officeif 
and merchant captains, who have woiked with them 
are not disposed generally to coincide in an unfavour 
able view of their character Pooi, they aie fond o 
money — of strong domestic feelings, they hoard even 
penny to extreme stinginess Often and often tin 
astonished traveller is left in some remote region bi 
his “Smitch," who suddenly “wants to go home t( 
see mee mother," or “ whose bnidder sick, saar " Ii 
the Eussian war they followed the track of an army ii 
some inscintable manner, and no sooner was th 
British pendant flying in some obscure w^ater of th 
Black Sea than Tonio or Giacomo made his appeal 
ance with his boat, as if he belonged to the place, an( 
offered to “put master ashore for two shillin'." The; 
briskly competed with the Tuik, Greek, and Arme 
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nian caiquejees at Gallipoli, at Scutari, and the Golden 
Horn, and then ^vorked their way up to Varna and 
across to Kamiesch and Balaklava. They form the 
staple of the crews engaged in the boats of the Penm- 
sular and Oriental, of the Measageries ImiDeriales^ and 
of the Austrian Lloyd's, and not a few of the quaitei- 
masteis and non-commissioned officeis in our fleet 
hail ffom the httle island, which is buffeted this day 
by the seas of the Gregale as when St Paul was 
driven by its fierceness to take refuge among them 
savage progenitors 

It was blowing wild and strong on the winter's 
night when we ran out of the smooth water of the 
small harbour, and rose to the high seas, which 
rushed in great battahons past the battlemented locks 
of St. Elmo It has been my fate, for some half-* 
dozen tmies, to go into and out of Malta in a gale of 
wind, or something hke it. The last occasion but one 
I was on board a French steamer The captain, who, 
in his anxiety to get away, had steamed out of the 
harbour with his anchor at the bows, sent men foi- 
waid to cat it propeily As the vessel shot out of 
the harbour a huge black sea came roaring to 
meet us With a mighty leap it sprang upon our 
bows, and through the hissmg of the wateis and the 
howl of the wind, and the wild concert in the rig- 
ging, we heard too surely and too well that agonizing 
and dreadful cry which is the fiist breath of the 

man overboard!'’ It was pitch dark. The lights of 
the town dotted and flecked a heaving inferno of black 
sea with their starhke specks, beyond which tum- 
bled the upward avalanches of the breakers. Away 
went the life-huoy from the taffrail, with its portfire 
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blazing and hissing for a moment^ then it disap 
peared, and once again, through the darkness, wt 
heard the cry under our counter, and again all wa{ 
silent but the noise of the sea and of the storm 
Not one stroke could ‘we relax our engmes, for ihi 
rocks were close on our lee, and it was then, to theu 
credit he it spoken, that the old quartermaster, one o 
those despised Itahans of Ancona, came forward witl 
four men, one Frenchman and three Maltese, and sup 
plicated the captain to be peimitted to lower th< 
quarter-boat on a hopeless errand of mercy Eefused 
on the ground of mercy to themselves, the poor fellowi 
ahnost mutinied in their desire to help their drowning 
comiades. Alas 5 they had, whilst them mates wen 
speaking, sunk for ever in the pitiless waters, or hac 
been dashed by the sea-crests mto pieces on the jagg e( 
rocks ! 

Three days more brought us in sight of Alexandria 
a flat, low, sandy shore like the dunes at Dunkirk o 
Ostend, studded with as many little windmiQs as tlr 
village heights of the Dardanelles The "Pharos, 
which lights no more Roman galleys into those mudd; 
waters, is but of httle use to the more adventurou 
and far-sailing barques which have replaced then 
because the port is too dangerous to attempt at nighi 
except under very peculiar and favourable cncum 
stances. Through the glass one could make ou 
Pompey^s pillar, which — ^but no, I am not going t' 
say one word more about Alexandria, or Cleopatra, o 
ancient Egypt, and shall simply content myself witl 
reporting the ariival of the Egyptian pilot from hi 
boat, at 9.30 on the morning of the 3rd January. H 
had but one eye. And lo* on looking into his boal 
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there were four men with only five eyes between 
them, three bemg monocular hkewise. Our Egyptian 
was attired m a fez cap, a fur-lined jacket under his 
grecco, a -^est of many metal buttons, and silk sash, 
Greek baggy breeches, naked legs covered with bites, 
and carried a long pipe, with the stem of which he 
^‘conned'' the ship, whilst the crew of his boat 
hooked on aside, immediately hghted their pipes, and 
gazed with all their eyes at the smoke. As Alexan- 
dria opened upon us — mills, houses, sentry-like trees, 
and sands — we beheld an amazmg forest of masts ; 
nearer still, the flags of all nations were visible, 
waving fiom truck and peak m honour of Sunday, 
And soon we came to our moorings, close to a double 
line of men-of-war, one three-decker, three two- 
deckers, and four frigates lymg in ordmary, with the 
red flag and the white crescent-moon m the centre 
flymg from their ensign staffs. 

East-pulled and vigorous out comes the agent's 
boat. There is a rush to the side, and he is almost 
mobbed as he gains the deck. “ Lucknow is re- 
heved Hurrah ^ bravo fi*om the crowd 

Wmdham has been attacked at Cawnpore by the 
'Gwalior people, and was only saved by Su Cohn's 
arrival." Is it possible ^ “ Havelock died of 
fatigue after the rehef of Lucknow 1" A low mur- 
mur, broken by ejaculations of sorrow and astonish- 
ment, and rising at length mto that strange sort of 
utterance which comes from many human beings 
w;hen m afl9.iction, followed this announcement. There 
were few of us going out to India who did not look 
forward with the very keenest desire to see the 
soldier who seemed to have started up suddenly in 
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the midst of the gieat calamity ■\vhich had befallen 
DSj to avenge our vnongs. We weie aE speculating 
on the plea&uies v^hich awaited him on his return 
to Enoland, and on the honours which ^Yould close 
that long caieer of quiet seivice, and now the 
news was so suddenly commumcated to us that all 
oui hopes and our anticipations and speculations had 
been abiuptly buried in his giave, the cry of emo- 
tion and of gTief which burst from the deck of our 
steamer was but the prelude of the loud wail that rose 
from the heait of a nation. It really was some 
minutes eie the aggregate remembered they were indi- 
vidualSj with individual cares and duties to perform, 
and bioke up to look after baggage, luggage, and pre- 
parations for landing 

“ As soon as you can for shoie, ladies and gentlemen, 
the tiain is just off > A swarm of boats weie along- 
side us, manned by Egyptians imperfectly pro\uded with 
visual organs, and it was not hard to choose, as all 
were alike As soon as a party of four or five of us 
had entiusted ouiselves to the fiist emharcahon^' as 
the GaUicized native caUed it, a small Nubian imp, who 
acted as helmsman, began, with gieat fervoim, to solicit 
us for “backsheesh,'' which was^ immediately given to 
lum, after the playful manner of the Islanders, in the 
shape of taps on the head and shins from walking- 
sticks and umhiella ends, but still the imp shouted 
for “ Backsheesh I backsheesh ' I say, sai', give back- 
sheesh tiU that horrid word fiuily beat us, and 
with tearful eyes the young wretch clutched a few 
halfpence and secieted them somewhere about Ins all 
but naked person Meanwhile we were rapidly near- 
ing the shor^ by the aid of a large lug-sail, which was 
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SO ingeniously managed tliat^ after hopping off the 
side of a gieat Yankee chpper, we came squash on the 
Lows of an Englishman, of winch the captain had evi- 
dently not attended to dmne seiwiee that morning, 
judging horn the excesses of the language he addressed 
to the boatman, who merely laughed and said, “You 
Johnny no good a national insult at once resented 
by one m the boat, who hit the speaker on the head 
with his hat-box As those little incidents weie 
always attended by a certain danger of capsizing, and 
we had all heaid of the sharks in the harbour, most 
of us were very glad to scramble up the unfinished 
pi Cl, after a wrangle about the fares, and to make our 
way towards the railway station But, no f must 
not go just yet One look at the cro’wd which is 
waiting on the pier. Did you ever see such a ragged, 
scared ow crew' ? such bleai-eyed, pock-pitted, evil- 
loolang canaille ^ Ophthalmia wuis present among one- 
half of them, and had blmTed or destroyed the eyes of 
half of the remainder Surely, in spite of the pime 
Line sky and halmy air, there must yet remain m 
Egypt some tiace of the plagues wherewith it was 
afflicted In eveiy respect, even in eneigy, the 
people around me seemed mfenoi to the Tuiks The 
most imbecile and feeble attempt at labour I ever 
saw in my life, mth the exception of a demonstration 
at pavmg Dawson Street, Dubhn, which I used to 
watch fiom the windows of Morrisons Hotel, in the 
year of grace 1857, w'as going on at the end of the 
pier, wheie about 100 men were engaged in hauhng 
up small weights to the top of small beams, and let- 
ting them fall on sticks stuck in the mud, to the mea- 
sure of a dreamy, drowsy chorus, and fondly beheved 
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they were pile-drmng The blocks, the timber, the 
tackle, and the woikmen, who, by the by, wore nicely- 
pohshed steel rings lound their legs, and were properly 
equipped for dancing the hornpipe in fetters, if so 
minded, were all ahlce miserable. Their exertions 
were superintended by six or seven overseeis, who 
were busily engaged in watching the smoke curl from 
their pipes, and seemed quite satisfied with the turn 
things were taking. 

Around us, as we made our way slowly on, some- 
times by dint of hard blows and a shower of um- 
brella cuts, swarmed the crowd, which was accompanied 
by clouds of clammy-footed flies hungering after their 
watery eyes. All the naked, dirty httle heathens, 
diverse-bearded, vaiious-haired, and multi-coloimed Nu- 
bians, Oopts, Fellahs, Arabic intermixtures — jabbered 
English variations on the theme Backsheesh/^ Hot 
and furious as a routed army pursued by the enemy's 
horse, we rush to the lailway station , a big white 
flag, of the usual architecture invented for those struc- 
tures, stands starkly out in the sunshine on the out- 
skirts of the town, a good two miles from the pier. My 
feeble remams of Turkish were of no use, but Frencli* 
and Enghsh made rapid way among the diagomamsh 
ofiicials of the rail, and we heard with little regret 
that the train would start at once for Cau'o. "Why 
tills haste was manifested only those in the secrets of 
the Transit Mal-Admimstration can guess, but of a 
surety we were pressed and rammed into first and 
second class carriages, and, swollen by the passengers 
of the Pera fcom Southampton, who had just landed 
before us, we filled a most formidable train 

On the production of our Peninsular and Oriental 
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tickets, eack passenger received two — one for the 
1 ail way, the other for refieshments on the Deseit hne 
The excitement of loolang after luggage and keeping 
your place agamst all comeis was diversified by skii- 
mishes between the Egyptian policemen, or station 
cavasses, and the orange and beggar boys, who made 
razzias through the open doors and from behmd pillars 
at the carriages, and had just time to squeak out, “ I 
say, John f — Buy orange^ buy orange^ — I say, Back- 
sheesh’"' when the cowlnde, whistling through the 
air, came down on head or stein — As well try to keep 
off flies with a broadsword. Hiurah ’ we "re off at 
last — away from all our persecutois, except the fries, 
which haunt us yet, and which, remembeiing then 
diet, we fight fiercely with tobacco-smoke and pocket- 
handkerchiefs It IS a tradition — ^beyond which I 
know nothing, and answer for nothing — ^that the flies 
aforesaid do give people ophthalmia by setthng at the 
edge of the eyelids with their feet still steeped m con- 
tagious matter, and therefore it is recommended that 
tiavellem should use gauze wire spectacles in going 
through Egypt Ceites, whether tiue or not, I would 
recommend those who dislike fires, and especially 
flies accustomed to live as we see these, where- 
ever ophthalmic natives are asleep, to weai some such 
contiivance to keep off then pollutmg touch. 

The tiain moves off under a smart fire of oranges 
from some young gentlemen of the Army Medical 
Depaitment, who think that the lailway people would 
regard them very unfavouiably if they did not do 
somethmg “fast,"" and who repeat the process at 
various stations, till we all sincerely hope the police 
wiU lay hold of them. Away we went, palpitating 
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With the heat even in this month of January, by the 
side of the gieat lake — a veritable pains covered 
with duck, widgeon, and teal, various and innu- 
merable, with snipe-haunted holders, whereon, too, 
ran myiiads of dotteiel, sanJlaiks, and sandpipers, 
and curlew And soon we passed by villages and 
people, which made those who had never been m 
poor Ireland and visited the far West, raise up hands 
and eyes m special wonder Shall I describe them^ 
hTo. Are they not described fiom foundation to roof- 
tree, and fiom toe to top-knot in many books, and is 
not their aspect familiai to every reading English- 
man, and to those of them almost as numerous — - 
every travelling Briton? We were started off, as it 
appeared, in mad liaste, but when we were half way 
to Cairo the tram stopped, and, to make a two hours" 
stoiy short, theie we lemamed for that time, till it 
should please His Higliness the Pasha to pass us. 
But he did not come at all, and somehow oi other 
we all felt gi'eatly relieved when the young surgeons, 
apothecaries, and hospital diessers began to j^olt the 
guards and the bystanding natives with oranges — an 
operation which had mgh come, in one instance,' to an 
unfortunate end, inasmuch as a. hght-haired blue- eyed 
Egyptian with a Fez cap, who received one in the 
eye"" as he was descending from the engine, with much 
impetuosity dashed at one of the carriages, and ex- 
claimed, Darn my buttons if I havefft jest a mind 
to take you neck and crop and chuck the whole bunch 
of ye down the "bankment* whoy doafft ye go to 
skule and larn manners?"" A solemn menace and 
demand, which produced a great effect on their youfch- 
ful spirits 
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At last the Pasha sent -word hy electiic telegraph 
to say he "was not coming, and a messenger on foot 
earned the message horn some distant station to the 
conductor, whereupon we rolled on tdl we stopped on 
the banlcs of the Nile — ^where, at the temporary station 
- — near which, by the way, stands a stone or wooden 
hut in solitary dignity, with a board, thereupon m- 
scribed, ‘^Mat Jackson — Entertamment — Ale, Porter, 
Tobacco — Gin and Whiskey — ^English Cheese"'* — we 
had a Barmecide banquet, at which the flies assisted 
in overwhelming columns, and where a bottle of 
Bordeaux cost 8s. I had much to say about the 
Nile, but for the same reasons which compel me to 
suppress myself about Egypt, I gave up all my 
emotions and sensations respecting the sandy, dmty, 
Thames-coloured, sacied old nver, to which railway 
bridges, steamboats, and canals give a most unnatural 
aspect — ‘just as if one were to dress the Sphynx in 
a French bonnet and crinohne. It was late at night 
when the tiain reached the station at Cano, and we 
were disembogued through the portals amid a wilder- 
ness of donkeys and Egyptian hackney-coachmen 
Every voice cried, “To Shepherd"s HoteP"" but all 
the donkey “boys, and aU the di ago mans and hackney- 
coachmen shook their heads, and then fezzes, and 
turbans, and said, “No good* Shepherd"s all fuU*'*'' 
Not to be imposed on by this transparent artifice, 
everyone drove to Shepherd’s, or rode there, and was 
duly informed that there was not standing room, 
inasmuch as the passengers by the steamer which pre- 
ceded the Pera fiom Southampton could not get on, 
as the steamer which should have carried them on 
from Suez had broken down. We now folly appre- 
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ciated the excellence of the administi'ation whicli had 
hurried ns on from Alexandria, where we could have 
got room, to this place where it was quite impossible 
to do so without assistance and local knowledge, 
neither of which we possessed. Not only were the 
Alma's passengers in Cairo, but the overland people 
from India had, with that precision of mal-adminis- 
tration which distinguishes the transit through Egjrpt, 
been cairied on from Suez and thrust into the city 
the day the overland outward bound had arrived In 
the dark, among the dogs, through lanes and alleys 
of infinite closeness, nastmess, and irregularity, we 
stumbled deviously, the playthings of dragomans and 
donkey-boys, till some of us disappeared in one hole 
or other, were swallowed up in a gateway, or were 
absorbed round a comer, and I and a few more ran 
to earth in a mansion apparently situated among 
quaiuies and lime-kilns. It was called the Hotel du 
Nil, and it well deserved the name, for we could get 
nothing to eat, not even a piece of bread, when we 
arrived. In a long, lU-hghted room, at a lanky table 
covered with a dirty cloth, sat three men smoking 
vigorously and talking in lingua Franca about 
^‘solde," and ‘^argento,"” and “ negoziante," one of 
whom told us “ Signori ^ avete patienza e averete 
qualclie cose Svhito meant just two hours, 

at the end of which time the council of three resolved 
themselves into waiters, and appeared with the very 
smallest and mouldiest chickens I ever beheld, hatched 
evidently by ill-humoured ovens in unpleasant 
places. These were supported by omelettes made of 
eggs, which were just about to make chickens, and by 
cakes for non 'che pane adesso^ ma domane / do- 
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ma/ne f"' but our appetites were better than the food, 
and washuig the meal down with copious draughts 
of a wine which tasted like writing fluid, we 
stretched ourselves on chairs, tables, and sofas, and 
sunk into a sleep which reheved the musquitoes from 
the smallest anxiety of inteiference in their assiduous 
labouis. Wah' Wah^ The waking that morning ^ 
Eyes half closed, hands, wrists, forehead, msteps, 
ancles, devoured, blotched, and blurred by the veno- 
mous bloodsuckers We were awakened by a bell 
at 5 o’clock to announce that the tram would start at 
6. SO. The promise of bread was not kept, for some 
hours at least; and, to put us all in good humour, a 
message was sent from the transit to say the tram 
would not start till 9 30. Under any cucumstances 
it was expected of us to mount donkeys and go to 
the Ezbekeyah, and we bowed to necessity and pre- 
cedent and mounted our donkeys — some of which, if 
they live, must remember that mor n ing weU The 
great advantage of seeing the Bazaar at this early 
hour IS, that you can get nothing to buy, as the shops 
are aU shut, so that you save your money, and have 
the fun of riding full tilt down the naiiow streets, of 
spilling people, and getting spilt ” yourself, and of 
chastising donkey-boys without any outlay. The 
delusions which our good natme fosters abroad are 
veiy preposterous. In Cairo every inhabitant firmly 
believes that every Enghshman wants to buy slippers, 
to lay in a life-long stock of latakia, to purchase pipe- 
stems, and to mvest 'in little marble eggs, tarbooshes, 
and Egyptian whips, and no one will take the tiouble 
to undeceive them. 

Having contributed rather to the corroboration of 
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those notions, we returned to the Hotel dii Hil, where 
we actually found bread and coffee, and made a good 
breakfast Some of our fellow-passengers, greatly flea 
and musqmto bitten, passed a high eulogmm on the 
rooms; but those who slept in the gaidens were 
quite dehghted with the mildness of the night, though 
one of them did admit he got rather uneasy at findmg 
a hideous marble deity (which was for sale on the 
premises) staling at him rigidly in the moonlight, 
particularly when he discovered that Ins chairs were 
flanked on each side by mummy cases. 
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The hazaai of Cauo — Felicitous aiiangcments foi passeiigeis — 
A “ gentleman ” — Fiencli influences — ^Enghsh hehayioiu — 
Oiiental gla^nty — The Deseit — Aiahiaii NaA’Aues — Lost in 
claikness — The Hotel at Suez — The “ Amencan System ’ — 
Fictuiesque chituiess — ^Aiah Ciafts and then ciews — Exhaust- 
ing heat 

If the bazaar of Cano is still one of the most 
'^Oriental-looking covered -ways in which commeice 
and trade evei slumbered and crept, the new town is 
most distressingly European in spite of donkey-lioys, 
palms, and cypresses, and groups of women with the 
yashmak Tall gaunt French and Itahan lookmg 
houses, seem starmg at each other over partitions and 
garden walls, as if in sm prise at finding themselves in 
such a place The junction between the two is as 
ill assorted as a Paisley fringe to a Cashmere shawl 
It IS just what one sees where the adjuncts of civili- 
zation are forced upon semibarbarous countiies and 
societies Once, I saw, in Russia, a man fioggmg a 
seif, who was fastened by coids to an electiic tele- 
graph post In India, the wild beasts and monkeys 
destroy or play upon the wires, which are perhaps 
recording at the time a minute on education, or 
conveying an order to Calcutta for some new music 
Thus, 111 Egypt to-day, I beheld the “ old slap of the 
desert, stalking by the side of the locomotive, till the 
track diverged fiom the railway to some remote oasis 
across the desert The rail is a great, but by no 
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means a rapid civilizer. Just hear whafc happened 
last niffht The Indian horaewaid mail had arrived 

O 

at Cairo. With the felicity of arrangement, on 
which I have aheady coaiplimented the administra- 
tion, the passengers were at once huiTied on to Cano, 
where there were no places for any one to sleep 
They were turned adrift in the streets of Cairo, at 
four o'clock in the mornmg Some poor ladies made 
their way to the railway station, and there they laid 
down to stretch their weary limbs A ‘^gentleman," 
who spoke English, saw them — the man m authority 
He, according to my informant, at once gave orders 
that these ladies — poor Indian refugees — should be 
put out on the stone steps of the station , or at least, 
turned out of their poor shelter This gentleman 
rejoices m the name of Earaseen Effendi Although 
these people are on the highway between India and 
England, they either were very ignorant of events, 
or had made up their minds not to believe om* intelli- 
gence, for a gi’innmg Nubian, who attended at break- 
fast, asked if we were all going to Delhi Ah i you 
may go dere and be killed — all kiUed, but you never 
get Pelhi once more " He laughed incredulously, when 
we told him it had fallen months ago. “All you 
Inghs say dat “Why your soldiers beg leave to go 
by desert — ^Why your bttle army all come dis way 
And be it noted, that in the room where this occurred, 
there were gaudy French prints of the events of the 
last expedition against the tribes in Algeria, and 
French newspapers lay on the table. Whatever may 
be the reason, such civihzation as the East may receive 
promises to be French. The children of the gentry 
are sent to France for instiuction — ^their pohte com- 
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raunications and then’ diplomatic communications aie 
Frencli — their European literature is French — their 
railway engineers were French, and if they could, they 
would get French slnps, engines, carriages, and diivers. 
I speak this in no envious national sjiirit, but, I re- 
gret the apathy and indifference, or whatever else it 
IS, which deprives England of her just sbaie of moral 
influence id the East Nelson fought and Aber- 
crombie died on the shoies of Egypt, and yet they 
have left no trace behind them but the great cut 
and overflow near Daimefcta, whilst all the bazaars are 
full of portraits of Bonaparte and Kleber , the Battle 
of the Pyramids, and other bad copies of the pictiues 
at Yersailles The insufferably rude and insolent 
behaviour of some of our feUow countrymen, which 
here I witnessed for the first tmie, does, in my mmd, 
go far to create dishke to us We ax-e the only 
Eurojieans these people see en masse We are gene- 
rally in an excited state cros&mg the desert, gomg to 
and fro, rushing hither and thither, to make the most 
of a few hours, full of practical jokes, and rejoicmg m 
the high animal spirits, which seem to be quite ciushed 
out of a French boy at school or the Lycde 1 We ride 
at full gallop through the streets , laugh m the face 
of every long-bearded, odd-lookmg old Mussulman we 
see , despise aU foreign dignity ; scream with delight 
at the sight of an Egyptian officer, with spurs to his 
slippers and his pipe under Ins arm, and are the 
terroi of quiet thoroughfares — that is, the hvely 
young men are ; and it was seriously propounded by 
one of my fellow-passengers, a man of great position 
and influence and intelligence in India, who shared 
my views as to owe conduct, that whenever there is a 
VOL I. D 
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large exportation of young cadets, medical officers, 
and hospital apprentices, it would be advisable to 
place an officer in charge of them till they arrived in 
India. The Oriental, under his quiet, dignified de- 
meanom, may conceal hideous vices , but they are con- 
cealed, and to him our boisteious jokes and redundant 
spirits seem the very excess of vulgarity To the 
Cl edit of the great bulk of the soldieis, who were sent 
across the desert, be it declared, that their general 
conduct was exemplary. I was told by Major Col- 
Imgwood, that 2500 had been sent from .Alexandiia 
to Suez without a single accident, and almost without 
a grave complaint Mr Holton, the Pemnsular and 
Oriental agent at Alexandria, had been most zealous 
in perfecting the arrangements for their conveyance ; 
and the Messrs Betts, transit agents at Suez, had 
also exerted themselves greatly in expeditmg the 
tiansfer of the troops, and in arranging for their 
comforts. The men geneiahy left Alexandria by 
4 pm and got to Cano by midnight, where they 
changed carriages, and were earned on to the twelfth 
station m the desert, which they reached by dayhght 
There, troops of donkeys were in readiness ; the men, 
to their great delight, were converted into cavalry, 
and capered and paced, not without loss of seats and 
leather, to Suez, which they reached at 4 P.M in the 
day. 

The desert on which we debouched from the rich 
oasis of Cano, even now a glorious mass of green, 
resembles the bed of some deep sea , not level and 
smooth, blit corrugated , tossed into mountains and 
reefs of sand, seamed with shallow ravines, and en- 
closing in the sweep of the sand-hiUs immense plams, 
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CO veiled with a glisteiuDg, even coat of circular and 
oval stones, varying in size, firoin a nine-pound shot to 
a grape How they shine in the sun f flashing back 
its rays from then* polished sides, so that, at times, 
where the plain stretches far away to the tumuh on 
the horizon, it is scaice possible to believe that it is 
not a dancing, sparkling sea, which is bounding by 
the side of the railway This effect is increased by 
the waving Imes of the rarefied an, which gives to 
the verge of the great cude of desolation all the 
appearance of a rough and rapid tideway. Ho pen 
can desciibe, no pencil convey the real sentiment of 
“the desert ''We watch, with the profoundest interest, 
a string of camels, mere specks in the distance, which, 
under the chaige of two Arabs, are plonghing their 
way over the sandhills towards the horizon, on which 
stands a sohtary date-tree With some such feelmgs, 
might the men of the eaily world have beheld the 
first barque bearmg the robuv et cbs triplex of its 
framers towards the ocean waU, which would hide it 
from their sight The sense of mdefinite space is 
first impressed on one by that which is, we know, 
definite enough m actuality. But, somehow or other, 
the sea is bounded, in our notions — ^W e see it 
inaiked out in maps, and rounded off in taTestriat 
globes, so that its vastness is destroyed , but none of 
us can tell where this great desert ends, where aie its 
bounds, how far it pushes its sandy waves into the 
heart of the contment Sir Eodeiick Murchison may 
kpow , Burton may be able to tell us all about it but 
it IS not profitable to remove the feehng of immensity, 
of vagueness, and of barren grandeur and primaeval 
antiquity, which is produced by the sight of the desert 

n 9, 
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"vvliereon the Israelites wandered, and where the legions 
of Cambyses found nameless cemeteries. To me, there 
is no sense of barrenness produced by the sea — the 
deseit’s first effect is productive of the sensation of 
a wnrld destroyed — of barrenness, waste, and lifeless- 
ness Blanched bones of camels lie in dull whiteness on 
the sands. Not a bird fans the hot, silent an*. Stones 
and sand, and sand and stones are all and everything 
and everywhere, stretched out dead and hard under 
the blue sky and the relentless sun The rail which 
conveys us through this desolation is single, and the 
hue is said by English engmeers to be very badly 
made, as the French engineers, who laid it out, took 
it over a ridge 1100 feet high, instead of follow- 
ing a low level near the river, which would have 
greatly diminished expense and cost of woikmg. 
The water and coal for the engmes has to be cairied 
by the trains out to the various stations. So they 
are hke commissaiiat animals m a baiien country, 
which have to carry them own fodder and dimmish 
their public burthens These stations are helpless, hot, 
ovenhke erections generally eked out by old Crimean 
wooden huts, within the shade of which may be seen 
an undoubted Enghshman, smoking his pipe. 

At the twelfth station we coaled — the train ended 
in the desert here , but at long intervals, for miles in 
advance, we could see encampments of Aiabs who, for 
the time, had become navvies, and were engaged in 
pickmg and burrowing and blasting through the rocks 
a way for the iron horse. In a long wooden shed — the 
centre of a group of tents — ^were laid out long tables, 
covered with hot joints of recondite animals, papier 
machd chickens, and lignite vegetables. This was our 
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dinner — it liad come all the way from Cau’o — so had 
the wine, and beer, and spirits. If manna and quails 
were at all eatable, we had envied the food of the 
Israelites By a pompous fiction we were induced to 
draw lots, which were to determine om' places in the 
vans, the passengeis being divided into batches, one 
for each van We looked out on the desert, and lo ! 
theie were seven or eight small vans, lesembling 
Brighton bathing-boxes laid longitudinally on wheels, 
to which were attached creatines of an unceitam 
number of legs, resembling very much Scaiboiough 
pomes at the end of the season There were p)Q-'^sen- 
gers enough to fill them all five times over, hut we were 
told not to be uneasy, and we quietly settled down to 
await the miracle which our senses told us was neces- 
sary to effect our departure Miracle ^ Lord bless 
you, nothing of the kind, except one of that sort 
which does work wonders at times — a^ strong arm and 
resolute will , for, whilst those who relied on their 
tickets were fighting the fiies, or lying prostrate in 
the shade and thmkmg, as one of my neighbours did, 
aloud, whether the desert would ever he cultivated/^ 
to which his friend replied, “ that he would not like 
mutton reared on its present grazing capacities,” the 
stiong -armed ones weie spoiling the Egyptians, and 
were forcing their way into the velucles over feeble 
EeUahs and imbecile Copts, and, when once in, were 
poking the drivers with shouts — “ Now then i we're 
all full here, none of your jabbering, but get off at 
once ” Need it be said that all the strong men took 
the hint, and had the places at once, in spite 

of appeals on behalf of women and children, who fared 
very much as they did of J enny Lind nights long ago 
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at the pit entrance. It was indeed enough to nerve 
one's right arm to think of being left among the boxes 
and the flies in that desert station till the vans could 
return from Suez Aftei all, bemg rather late m my 
appreciation of the attitude of affairs, and havmg 
foolishty given way to several prize children and then 
anxious motheis, I did not get off till the last van 
was startmg, but I stormed it in the teeth of chevaux 
de /rise of umbrellas, and established myself in the 
bosom of a Bengal civihan I hope he forgives me 
now — I did not ask him to do so then, for to a 
natural horroi of mteilopers he must have had super- 
added the sense of irritation caused by my pocket, 
which abutted upon him, being full of specimens of desei t 
paving stones In sooth, at one of the stations a mad- 
ness had seized upon us. We all got out, and began 
dashmg the stones to pieces, because there was just a 
chance that the process would reveal in the centre of 
the stone, when spht, a hollow filled with shining 
crystals. Some vagabond Arabs helped us with effu- 
sion, and we were soon m a high state of Murchisoman 
affluence. The drawback to a seat in the last van is, 
that it gets all the dust from the wheels of its prede- 
cessors — ^the objection to a place in the first is, that 
the horses have a decided dislike to any ambitious 
attempt to “lead the van," and require mfinite 
flogging, vituperation, and persuasiveness to start them 
and to keep them on them course Nevertheless, we 
moved onwards, and anon the settmg sun threw 
lengthemng shadows of the terrible vans and their 
wild drivers and shaggy, bony, ragged, locomotive 
powers across the sands, till at length, m one great 
bath of purple cloud, he plunged out of sight, and left 
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us to struggle ouwards in tlie sudden darkness. It 
was a Lad business for us In half an hour more our 
van began to strike heavily, and to toss and pitch 
exactly like a ship amid shoals in a strong tide way. 
Oui' heads were knocked hteiahy with violence against 
the roof of the vehicle, against the sides, and (what I 
found liardest of all) against our neighbouis'. The 
sohtary paper lantern, which we had purchased for 
large sums, and hung from the roof inside, danced up 
and down and backwards and forwards like a galvan- 
ized %gmsfatuvs By a kind young moon, just got 
up, we saw our couise lay amid giant boulders. After 
a few moments we halted — we had lost our way 
The driver confessed as much, but, assuimg us it would 
be all right, vanished into the darkness, in order to 
take an observation from the heavenly bodies The 
occasion was improved by one of the passengers, who 
assured us that the whole affa,ir, in his eyes, looked 
veiy like a concerted plan to rob us , and when in 
effect flambeaux and torches appeared m the distance, 
and, gradually approaching, revealed the faces of 
twenty or thfrty Arabs rminmg towaids us in great 
excitement, some of us thought that passenger a very 
v\nse man, but his reputation was shoit-hved These 
Arabs bad been merely sent from then little camp, 
which the driver had stumbled upon, to assist us over 
the stones, and all the plunder they got was a few 
piastres as backsheesh when they had hghted us and 
hauled ns to the nearest station There we changed 
horses, and at 11 30 o'clock at night our van rumbled 
out of the desert mto a sandy street, bordered by 
miserable houses, at the end of which it came to a 
full stop, in a large courtyard, surrounded by stone 
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Yalls and corridors, -which was in effect the court of 
he Suez hotel We actually had supper in a dreary 
^^alle-a-mangei\ but it was of a sort that need not he 
Darticulanzed — it was only one remove from dinmg 
with Duke Humplney, And then as to beds — why, 
jhere were some somewhere upstairs, but madame, 
jhe hostess, had evidently supped and would only 
leign to tell us that we might go to bed where we 
ileased, — and so we went along the corridors, poppmg 
Dur heads into rooms, and receiving abrupt challenges 
Tom agitated musquito curtains in morose tones and 
anguage, till at last we came to an ehgible apartment 
in which some five or six of us “shook down"' for 
bhe night, and lesigned om'selves to the musquitoes 
and to slumber. 

The first thmg that woke me in the morning was 
he hands of a native barber who, having made him- 
self master of my nose, was about availing himself of 
jhat point d'appni to remove my beard Now, since 
wiih incipient moustache and hirsute undergrowth on 
ihin I used to “ dodge " Sir George Brown in the 
streets of GaUipoh, no razor had ever touched my face, 
and I had eschewed even scissors till my leturn to 
England, so that I resented this insidious attempt 
with pioper spirit. I have smce learned that it is the 
dicf cVceiwre of Asiatic tonsorial art to shave one 
whilst he is asleep and without awakemng him The 
whole of the hotel was hke a huge barrack, the in- 
mates dressing in the lobbies, on the stairs, in the 
lourts and corridors, and m the open rooms, where the 
air was conscious of the power of the mormug sun. 
En the centre of the large corridor an Ameiican 
passenger and philanthropist was holding forth m a 
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steady, wll-sustaiiied oration on the evils of the transit 
administration, on the badness of the “cars/' on the 
wickedness of the horses, on the superioiity of the 
“American system" generally, and on the inherent 
depravity of human nature , jfrom which he passed by 
an easy digiession to British rule in India, for the 
lest oration and support of which he said there was 
nothing left but repubhcan institutions and the intro- 
duction of Afiican labour in the army and in agricul- 
ture — and there was mterrupted (only, I regiet to 
say, for the time) by a descent to the breakfast table. 

It was still early, for the time of year, in the 
morning, and yet the sun was shinmg fiercely fiom 
the east, just above the mountain tops, which seem to 
rise perpendicularly from the wide plains of sand that 
border the narrow stiip of sea opposite the hotel. 
Although Suez is but a miserable aggregate of hovels 
and native houses, built on a small spot of sea sand, 
it is interestmg on account of its vicinity to sacred 
locahties, as weU as because of its peculiar sceneiy 
and the novelty of the sights it affords The Bed 
Sea here runs mto a point and melts away on exten- 
sive sands, which are, however, bounded on the west 
by the arid ciags of the deseit, and on the east by 
the mountains of Arabia, which, running southwards, 
embiace in their chain Horeb and Smai On a sand- 
bank, only a few hundred yards long, which projects 
into the narrow end of this sea, and is only raised six 
or eight feet, I should think, above the level of lugh 
water, there are built of the stone (a soft, ragged kind 
of oolite, according to the best of my knowledge) 
of the desert, the hotel, the consul's house, and some 
three or four other residences with reminiscences of 
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jurope aLoBt tliem These face the beach, the hotel 
•eiDg at the j)omt of the Spit Behind them are the 
vmnderfiil structures of the native bazaar, which, for 
irt, bad smeUs, darkness, dies, and intricacy, beai's 
he palm easily from all the bazaars I have ever seen 
’'he houses are composed of little stones, kept together 
a fiames of httle pieces of wood, and those tottering 
ibrics are poised higher than consists with safety m a 
reeze of wind, and pierced with lattice-covered, glass- 
ies wmdow-frames The streets are “ paved with 
he desert sand, trodden mto a state of great fineness, 
0 that each native as he shuffles along with his gon- 
ola-formed slippers kicks up a dust which almost 
mothers one. The pencils of light which pierce 
hrough the coarse matting cover of the bazaar, stretched 
cross from one house to anothei, reveal somethins: 
lore palpable and substantial than motes in the thick, 
Dg-hke an which is filled with a turmoilmg vapour of 
ne sand, dust, and flies Beneath, in the usual 
nsouciance of their lace, sit eiossdegged the bleax- 
yed merchants, with their entourage of shoj) boys and 
jossips. Oranges, Swiss and Manchester and Mul- 
louse calicoes, Latakia and mountam tobacco, pipe- 
tems and heads, dates, a homd compost of sugar, 
oflee hemes, tin ware, and heads, seemed the prm- 
ipal articles of commerce. Of course all the dirti- 
less and nastiness of the place made it picturesque, 
luge Nubians lounged through the narrow street , 
Egyptian soldiers, sadly out at elbows, aflfected the 
leighhourhood of the Kihob and sheeps-head shop; 
tnd wfld Arabs walked cautiously from street to street 
iricing the brightest pieces of calico, or inquiring 
ifter ropes and sackcloth. Let us get out of the heat 
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and horrid atmosphere^ and 'walk down to the hotel, 
from which (in the shade now) we can see far away of 
a clear day across into the Arabian desert, and mark 
the various hues of the deseit mountains which hound 
it In the foreground, only half afloat m the ebb 
tide, are some eighteen or twenty of those graceful 
Arab craft which in then lines aie nearly the proto- 
types of the once famous and now rotten “ America '' 
They go to all paits of the Red Sea, of the Persian 
Gul^ down the coast of Afiica, and up to Muscat, 
— make splendid weather even m hard gales of wmd 
Their crews, great bionzed fellows, with a sprmklmg 
of ^thiops, far more than half naked, are s]3lashing 
about m the shallow water under the hotel windows, 
or bathing listlessly in the tepid sea As om country- 
women know they will have to become used to such 
sights in India, they begin their mitiation here, and I 
am bound to say undergo the ordeal very gallantly 
A crowd of boys runnmg about m the front of the 
hotel, or diving for imaginary coins off the little quay, 
is kept in order by a moi'ose policeman with a long 
whip Some of them, however, are already bankers, 
and call up to the people in the balcony, ‘‘ I say, I 
give change for sovren — ^nineteen bob and a tiz2y ” 
Wonderful proof of the spiead of the Enghsh language, 
and of a just appreciation of the principles of com- 
merce J Our passengers are engaged m explormg the 
mysteries of the bazaar, in philandermg in fche balcony 
of the hotel, or in watching with a lazy interest the 
interminable file of camels, which comes m like an 
endless cable, hnk after link, laden with om- luggage, 
and deposits it at the wharf, where there gradually 
rises a pyramid of overland trunks, portmanteaus, gun 
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cases, ladies'* boxes, of such magnitude that one turns 
to the steamer, "^hich is lymg about two miles away 
down the gulf with a sentiment of utter inci'edubty 
as to the possibility of stowing them all on board 
The resources of Aden do not last long , after staring 
at the sea, and examining the mountams, having 
looked at the Aiabs, observed that there was a tide 
at Sue^, discussed de Lesseps, and made some remaiks 
on the differences of races, and of the Egjrptian and 
Turkish Yashnaks, — time hangs hea\dly on our hands, 
though the medical gents and the youngsters still 
found great amusement m oranges The agents had 
jiromised that the small steamer should he at the jner 
to take us off at twelve o'clock, hut though it was 
now two o'clock, very hot and very hazy weather, 
the httle steamer could be seen smoking laboriously 
near the Calcutta and Bombay steamers, but not 
movmg a yard The tide was ehbmg, for, he it 
observed, that there is a tide which rises six or seven 
feet at Suez on occasions We listened to the blan- 
dishments of an Arab boatman, who represented his 
boat as only inferior in speed to a locomotive, and 
stepped on board Ah J that sun 1 how it flashed 
down and struck us on the hack, and flashed up fiom 
the water and smote us in the face 5 But the Arab 
and his crew of two lanky, muscular lads had stripped 
all but a veiy narrow substitute for a fig leaf Care- 
fully seleetmg tbe shoals which border the deep channel, 
they took out long poles, such as those used foi rocking 
off the Bichmond steamers when they run aground on 
those dangerous flats near Kew, and poled the boat 
along to the sound of a low guttural chant, at the 
rate of two miles an hour. There was not a bieath 
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of air. The steamers in the distance seemed suspended 
in the clear blue sky, and the white awnings spread 
over the decks gave us a warning of the sufferings to 
come Our Arabs revelled in the rays which were 
exhausting us, and as the boat shot off the long bank 
into deep water, they took to their oars and pulled 
away vigorously, as if the sun had given them life and 
vigour. Shall I describe the petty miseries ? — pre- 
sumptuous man i Shall I seek then to give a famt 
notion of the wretchedness of the seven days'" passage 
down the Red Sea in a steamer which contained the 
passengeis destined for two boats of the same size as 
that which earned the double burthen ^ Alas t to 
what good should the attempt be made ? If the wars 
of the Almas and the Nubias are to be written, it must 
be by some of those accomphshed civilians who took 
such intei‘est m the daily changes of the combat that 
ever rose m excitement as the weathei waxed hottest. 
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A vow — ^An appeal on liehalf of the ladies — The surgeons’ and 
officeis’ cabins — ^Learned pundits — The walnut stage of aigu- 
nieut — La lace blanche — ^Why are we m India — The hottest 
place in the u oild — ^Flying fish — The Fiench at Pondicheiiy 
— ^Mistake imputed to the English — Is our Fiench fnend 
light*’ — A novel lestmg-place — Astronomical contemplations 
— \Yashing dechs 

I FIND I have heen going on in the career 'which at 
the outset I promised not to enter upon at all, and 
here, on the deck of the good ship Nubia, I must 
abandon it, or cut it short, or I shall never get to 
India. This deck aforesaid is an excellent place 
whereon to abjure any work of any sort without the 
smallest danger of being tempted to break one's vows 
Tlieie IS a heat such as one never expeiiences at home, 
even in Roman August, or m London July on the 
sunny side of the Strand It is aggravated by a 
stiflmg crowd of moderately cross and indignant 
people. Every one is disgusted with every body else 
Eveiy one looks at his (it is oftener her) neighbour 
■with an expiession of extieme wonder that any one 
should venture to be a neighbour under the circum- 
stances 

“ I knew it, sir , I knew it They never dared to 
ask such a thing round the Cape," shouted a very, 
very excitable old officer in my ears, pointmg at the 
same time to a quiet, middle-aged gentleman who was 
going round the deck in a very demure way, followed 
by the purser with the air of a man who was collect- 
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mg for a chanty sermon. Hang me if I do^ the' V 
added the major I watched our friend sidlmg along 
from passenger to passenger, stoppmg a few minutes 
with each male, and making memorandums with a 
little how, as if he were puttmg down the amount of 
the subscription, whilst those whom he left looked 
very much like men who felt they had been too gene- 
rous At last he approached me and fastened me 
with his eye — “ I am sorry, sony indeed, sir, to 
trespass on your generosity,” Q It's for a church at 
Suez,' said I, mentally, ^ and I wont subscribe, for 
there will be no congregation,') ‘^but,” with a wave 
of the hand and a genial smile, “ when I tell you that 
I make an appeal on behalf of the ladies on board,” 
(' It's for a girls' cbarity-school at Alexandria, cer- 
tainly,') I am sure I shall not ask you in vain — ^You 
have berth ISTo. 1 6 , sir “ I have.” “ It has probably 
struck you that this ship is very much crowded ? The 
fact is, sir, that we are obliged to put the passengers 
who should have gone by the Alma into this ship, 
in consequence of the Alma being disabled, by no 
fault of ours, sir, but by a mishap to her shaft, and I 
am obliged to ask you to give up your cabin to two 
ladies, m whose name I afready thank you AH the 
gentlemen have been good enough to grant this re- 
quest — and you shall have a very comfoi'tahle cabin 
indeed — in fact, the best in the ship” why on earth 
doesn't he put the ladies there,' thought I,) “ which 
the surgeon will kmdly make over to you” Of 
course I consented To this day I consider those 
ladies owe me a year of my hfe The surgeon s cabin 
might have been the best in the Arctic Seas, but in 
the Eed Sea it was exposed to a few drawbacks. In 
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the first place, it had a commanding view of the 
steam-engine, which worked pleasantly opposite the 
door, so that one could mark the details of the me- 
chanism when in bed on the sofa In the next place, 
there was an important portion of the steam engine 
nmniag down by the head of the bed in ‘the shape of 
an immense waste-pipe, through which, at every throb 
of the engine, rushed and hissed a great column of 
water to the sea Thirdly, the port, in consequence 
of the great exaltation of the waters at the junction of 
the ever-flowing stream, could scarcely be kept open 
if there was a breath of wmd. And fourthly, there 
was an important cabinet at the end of the sofa called 
the Shipp's hhrary, which the public frequented from 
mom to sultry eve in defiance of a notice to the 
effect that it was only open firom 1 1 till 1 o'clock 
Then it was a long tune before the pubhc could he 
persuaded that I was not bound to give them medical 
advice because I lived in the surgeon's cabin, and 
they evidently thought that I was in some sort con- 
nected with a system intended to deprive them of 
their lawful allowance of tonics and flmd magnesia. 
Where my poor friend the doctor, Mr. Williams, to 
whose agreeable society I owe most of the few plea- 
sant hours I passed on board, was domiciled, I cannot 
say, but I have a suspicion that he slept somewheie in 
the rigging The officers of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental ships, who, aio rests, are not always placed m the 
very best of cabins, always excepting the captain, are 
subject to those expulsions, for which they receive 
a peouniary consideration ; hut, if I am to judge fi:om 
them expressions, they would much sooner be per- 
mitted to retain the berths which are allotted to them, 
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and they regaid the treatment of the Company in 
this respect m a very unfavourable hght 

Already my Indian difficulties commence. There are 
pundits on board, and learned ones. They have spent 
then lives in Hindostan among the people. They have 
mastered their languages — ^they have administered 
justice from the day when, very babes in the Com- 
pany’s swaddling-clothes, they began their lives in 
India Do they agree upon any one pomt connected 
■with the mutmies, or with the character of the people ? 
Not one There is one man who has been the annual 
historian of the Punjab, who beheves that the only 
salvation for India is the application of the system 
of the Punjab and John Lawrenceism to all India. 
There is another who has passed a long career of 
active governmental life in Bengal, who declares that 
the attempt to introduce such a Lawrencratie, irre- 
sponsible, and arbitrary rule, would convulse his 
beloved province to the veiy centre One man hates 
the rascally Mahomedans,"" and says, there ^will be no 
safety for us till they are ^^put down/" but whether 
into the earth, or by what process, he does not indi- 
cate Another thmks that, after all, the Mahomedan 
can be made sometbmg of if a career is opened to 
him , but that those slimy, treacherous Hindoos, with 
their caste, and superstition, and horrid customs, con- 
stitute the real difficulty of Government Our Ameri- 
can friend, “ tho" opposed to slavery in general terms,"" 
thinks the system of slave labour could be introduced 
■with advantage into your British possessions in the 
East, and quotes a few passages in support of his views 
from the Old Testament Meantime, sitting almost 
apart from the rest of the passengers, a few English- 
VOL. I. 'F’. 
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men, no one noticed, sliook tlieir lieads as tliey 

listened, but the civilians took no tkouglit of them 
They had the brand of wicked, mterloping, jealous 
Cain upon them. They weie traders, merchants, in- 
digo-pWters, and such hke, who viewed with as much 
prejudice and antipathy the servants of the Govern- 
ment under which they lived, as the latter exhibited 
in their demeanour for men who were undoubtedly 
developing the resources of the country in which the}^ 
were pasing the best part of their lives, and making 
their fortones. All the evils which afflict India were, 
and are, according to those gentlemen, the direct 
results of the rule of the Company "Why should 
they not be permitted to bring in their capital and 
purchase the soil of India ^ Why should they not be 
magistrates, and sit on the bench, and adjudge dis- 
putes between themselves, or their representatives, and 
the native landholders, or labourers ^ Why should 
they, as Enghshmen, not be exempted from the opera- 
tion of the ordmary tribunals of the land m which 
they lived, and have )Special courts of their own, as 
being peers and nobles of a natural aristocracy placed 
among serfe and ignobles 1 As you listen to tliis 
chaos of opinions, you see a row of animated machines 
sitting crouched down on the floor of the cabin, sway- 
ing hstlessly to and fro, as they pull the punkahs 
Their slender, well-knit frames, blight eyes, and glis- 
teniag teeth, give those poor niggers'" some claims 
to be thought, as Mr Carlyle would say, not quite 
unlovely, hut they havg a dark hide — ^they are low 
Maiomedaiis, and, to the intelligent Briton, they are 
as the beasts of the Add. “ By Jove sir," exclaims 
the major, who has by this time got to the walnut 
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stage of argnmentj to -wliicli lie has arrived by grada- 
tions of sherry, port, ale, and Madeira, — By Jove 
he exclaims, thickly and fiercely, with every vein in 
his foiehead swohi like whipcord, those niggers are 
such a confounded sensual lajzy set, cramming them- 
selves with ghee and sweetmeats, and smoking their 
cursed chiUumjees all day and ah night, that you might 
as well think to tram pigs Ho, you ’ punkah chordo, 
or I'll knock — Suppose we go up and have a cigar ! " 

The fact is, I fear that the favourites of heaven — 
the civilizers of the world — la race blanche of my 
friend the doctor, are naturally the most intolerant in 
the world They will forgive no man who has a 
coloured stratum under the nete mucoanm. They 
have trodden under foot the last germs of the coloured 
races wherever they could do ; in other instances, they 
have hunted them out of their own land into mise- 
rable exile — ^as they advance, the barbarian recedes 
It is the will of Piovidence , it is the destiny of the 
white man, to whom God has given greater energy, 
intelligence, and physical resources, that he shofrld 
spoil the dusky Egyptian So far let it be , but 
what are we to do when we come mto a land which 
we cannot enjoy, which is peopled by powerful, 
haughty, prolific races whom we could not destroy if 
we would ? What course should we pursue when we 
find ourselves in a great empire, loids and masters 
indeed, hut dependent every moment of our lives on 
the people we found at our commg, and unable to 
raise from the soil the feeblest stem of our own race ? 
When our numbers depend exactly on the influx of 
the temporary immigrants and on the reflux of those 
who have departed firom among the people and left no 

V 9, 
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trace behind them ^ There are portions of the earth 
which seem to be specially reserved for the possession 
of the coloured races, and in which our residence and 
existence can only be accidental and abnormal. It is 
just m those regions ruled by the scorching sun, to 
which even profits, places, emoluments, the acquisition 
of wealth, and the use of artificial contrivances, cannot 
permanently attach us, that our antipathies and na- 
tuial'" dislikes produce the most deplorable results in 
alienating from us the affections of the people among 
whom our lot is cast for the time. It is haid to 
bear the rule of an ahen at any time , but when 
that alien is haughty, imperious, and sometimes in- 
solent and offensive, his authority is only endured 
tiH the moment has arrived to destroy it, or at 
least to rise in rebellion, hopeless or successful, 
agamst a Government which has violated all the 
conditions of possibihty. Our statesmen in India 
have seen those truths aU along. The men who 
founded the Company and stahilitated that extraor- 
dinary and anomalous empire, which has no parallel, 
were deeply impressed by the necessity of maintam- 
ing the policy by which those results were obtained. 
The great and good men — ^for there are great men 
in India and elsewhere who are not good men, and 
many who call themselves and let themselves be 
called good who are by no means great men — ^in 
India to the present hour, anxiously seek to obviate 
the evils which are becoming aggrandized in pro- 
portion as we pour mto India the surplus of our un- 
employed population to works which are now about 
to receive a large and necessary development. Do 
what we may or can, our race can neither destroy the 
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inhabitants of India as the Americans destroyed the 
Red men^ nor can it dispossess them and drive them 
out to other regions as the Spaniards drove out the 
Mexicans. And were it possible for us to succeed, 
Hindostan would at once become a desert in which 
our race would miserably perish in the first genera- 
tion. It would seem, then, if those views are right, 
that the Anglo-Saxon and his congeners in India 
must either abate their strong natural feelings against 
the coloured race, restrain the expression of their anti- 
pathies, or look forward to the day, not far distant, 
when the indulgence of then passions will render the 
government of India too costly a luxury for the 
Enghsh people If we, who are the governors of the 
people, do not govern ourselves and protect the people, 
what redress have they, and what have we to expect ^ 
These were the sentiments which gradually grew upon 
me as, day after day, I heard the same expressions 
used with respect to the natives of Hindostan. Let 
every word that is uttered of that sort be granted in 
its entirety, and we come at once to the question, how 
can those who entertain such feelings govern a people 
in justice and m mercy ^ Why are we in India at 
all ? Because Heaven wishes it,'' says some gentle- 
man, who meantime thinks that Heaven^s sole design 
with regard to himself is, that he shall make as many 
rupees as he can," get his pension or his debentures, 
and at once leave the “confounded country" for ever. 
But before we came there were many races whose 
coming and whose going was the woik of the same 
hand. The Macedonian passed away in a blast of 
mutiny on the banks of tbe river which Mr. Temple 
regards as the Rubicon that rebellion dared not pass. 
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The Mogtd ^^rent ont m a convict ship to some semi- 
Chinese prison ; the Portuguese crept away under a 
monk's cowl, the Prenchman hoick Chandernagore 
and Pondicherry as material guarantees that history 
does not he when she says that Englishmen met him 
in fair fight on the plains of India and crushed him. 
And who are we that we should deem ourselves 
exempt from the fate that has hitherto fallen on all 
the conquerors of India ^ We cannot say that we 
shah be exempt from it inasmuch as we cany the ark 
of the covenant, hecause in India we have sedulously 
concealed our trust, and ignored what we are now told 
is our mission. And now here is yonng Stammers, 
who never goes to church hecause it 's so far off/' 
and who is said not to be a cleanly hver, declarmg, as 
he makes up his hand in the rubber, “ we must do as 
the Mahomedans did — ^we must convert them, if 
needs be, by foice. They must become ke-ke-ke- 
Christians * " I must get upon deck, where the major 
and a few of his disciples aie playmg at ship-billiards 
and dnnking brandy-and- water 

There were a good many young fellows going out for 
the first tene to India — ^genial, gallant hoys, but I am 
hound to say that they seemed to think they knew all 
that could he learned about the country and the people 
in which their lot was fco be cast, and amused themselves 
with the hght railway hterature, Efenoh and Enghsh, 
which abounded on board the vessel. The ladies who 
were gomg out to be married were unconsciously 
studying their parts, and many httle mnocent flirtaticjns, 
sorely harassed by the heat, commenced the first day of 
our weyage. Happy was the man who could distinctly 
indicate Sm ai and Horeb. One lady asked, “ Why 
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Moses went up so liigh/' and was informed that it was 
probably on account of the heat The French doctor 
who heard the little dialogue declared view 
Moise etait hien sage ^ "" but looking at both sides of 
the sea so blue and bright, bounded by red tumulary 
cliffs, which rise out of coasts of white sand, and swell 
into mountain ridges, he expressed his wonder that 
the leader of the Israehtes could have found anything 
on the east side which induced him to go to it from 
the west, '' Selon moi cest tout egal '' “ And now,” 

said he, philosophizing after the manner of his coun- 
trymen, “ it IS the Mussulmans who make their hadj 
to Mecca, and kill themselves in passmg this sea and 
desert at the hottest tmie of the year.” But were 
there not Israelites on board, some flying from the 
Eg 3 rptians, o'"' ers seeking the Oanaan of rupees? 

This blue stnp of sea, hemmed in by sands and 
Imed by mountains, which have wasted under the sun 
since they ceased to bubble with primeval fires, is I 
hear the hottest place in the world — that is, the mean 
temperatm’e is higher than m any known spot, but I 
presume the Fellows of the Geographical Society know 
better, and after all it was only nmety degrees m my 
cabm to-day (January 6 th) As our sharp bow sliced 
the blue depths theie rose, right and left, flickering little 
wedges of silver out of the wave, gliding from the top 
of one lazy swell to the next, and at last dropping in 
circlets hke the reflection of broken moonbeams into 
the sea — these were flying-fish. There was some 
anxiety to make a nearer acquaintance with them, 
prmcipaUy caused by the averment of a long-legged 
midshipman that “ they were deuced good to eat,” 
but the flying-fish preferred being devoured raw, and 
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dropped in among the poi’jDOises and grampuses, who 
took them au naturel. Ah, this round, hot, glistening 
sea ! If a fly were condemned to travel day after day 
across the shield of Achilles its reflections might be 
like our own, though we had the delassemens of many 
meals, and music, and whist, and songs at night, till 
angiy captams dashed out of their tents and asked 
was Thersites mad that he kept the whole camp astir — 
and so to bed. 

January — ^More flying-fish, less land, equal 

heat There is an island called Shadvan on our left, 
where it is said there were most curious geological 
formations. It certainly requires something to attract 
people to it ; and yet how many worthy Britons 
would at this moment set out hammer m hand finm 
Pall Mall and chip away for a month, if they only had 
a chance of benefiting that remorseless, avaricions, 
all-absorbiag ogress called “ science,'' who (in England) 
gives nothing to her Owens, and Murchisons, and 
Faradays, lets Priestley be mobbed, (and Harvey's 
hones be rattled for twopence by the casual visitor ') 
Further on there are more islands, which attract 
pilgrims ia search of guano, hut then profits are 
doubtful, and their labours and trouble certam. My 
French Mend gives me to-day some very interesting 
details of himself, or rather of his colony, at Pondicherry 
The French number 450 or 500, they are one in 
seven as compared with the natives But French is 
the language of the State, of the employes of the 
Courts, of the public schools, and of the Government 
factories, and any natives who desire the service of 
Government must speak the language of the governors 
And so," said he, reasomng from a part to a whole, 
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could you do in all India But look what you do 
I have been all my life actively employed in the navy. 
I receive as a reward for my services, fiom the 
Mmister of the Marme, a post, with which I am well 
satisfied I live m it for years I use all my energies 
in it, and for me there is no future except e7i retraite 
What do I get ^ 12,000 francs a year To a French- 
man it IS much To an Englisliman it is but 480 
pounds sterlmg a year. I keep my httle chaise and 
my hoises I have servants as much as I want • a 
good petite maison ; a good cave with good wines of 
Bordeaux and an odd flask of Sillery for a fete day. 
I have and do all this on 6000 firancs a year, and I 
send home the rest to my family, who invest the 
superflmty. But look now I drive out of Pondi- 
cherry I transgress the French limits on a visit to 
my good English neighbom* He changes often; 
sometimes he may be a young man just come a year 
or two fr'om England. He is alone in a district ten 
times as big as Pondicherry without a countiyman 
near liim. He administers law, or tries to do it, where 
we would have twenty-five or thirty French and 
native officers at least. But then he touches son 
argent He has twice as great a salary as our 
Governor ; he has three times as much as I shall ever 
have , and he wiU have five or six times as much very 
soon Here is youi* mistake Till you govern all India 
as we govern our httle nothmg of Pondicherry you 
will not be safe, and you will do no good to the people 
Give my young firiend fifteen or twenty assistants and 
you will have your laws respected, your Government 
liked and feared, you may establish your Christian 
schools, and you may impose your language on the 
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people without feax of results Aud is our French 
finend right ^ “ Je oien scais rian '' “ Yes, I know 

I am, and it can aU be done for the same money, 
voil^ Icc houiw chose ^ "Wlien I laid alongside the 
Spartan, in observation dunng the Texan and Mexi- 
can war, I saw'' (this remarkable gentleman averred, 
but I do not think the surgeons or heutenants of Her 
Majesty's navy ever made the same observation) " that 
your English ofidcers have all too much money to 
spend " That confounded Frenchman has been jab- 
bering away at such a rate I can't tell what cards are 
played I " “ Yes, I wonder at your encouraging him. 

He came with his jaw to me this mornmg, but I soon 
shut him lip These are boys, but they are going out 
to govern India, to be wigless judges, aediles and pro- 
consuls. 

A strong south-east breeze raised a head sea last 
night, shut up the ports, and rendered the berths 
untenable The animosity of the Nubians and 
Almaites was aggravated greatly by the difficulties of 
finding restmg-places on deck Each man went stag- 
gering and dodging about with coat and pillow on 
his arm to deposit it m a snug corner, which turned 
out generally to be ^ portion of some other party's " 
dormitory. Having been driven m succession from a 
hen-coop, the boom, and the mizen hatch, I got under 
a seat on wiiich a large man lay sleeping with a 
stohdity which gave me no apprehensions with respect 
to sea-sickness Looking out from beneath my sohd 
canopy, I watched the stars m the dense blue of the 
sky, much with the ignorant wonder of those who, 
thousands of years ago in many a long vigil, as they 
tended their flocks on Chaldsean plams, saw the same 
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heavenly host move in solemn march thi'Oiigh the 
wards of the mght* How small, infinitesimally minute, 
seem, in such moments, the drscussions, the questions, 
and the arguments which but a few moments before 
had engaged all the powers of the mmd and moved 
the very soul m their contentions ^ Seers of TJr and 
Chaldea, Vho gazed on those ghttermg constellations till 
you thought each ray precipitate with knowledge, did 
you, even in yoim mildest dreams of prophetic inspira- 
tion, see a foreshadowing of the time when the Mede 
and the Persian shonld write their immutable laws m 
the sand of the desert, and when tune itself should he 
beaten by the hghtnmg m the race across those hfeless 
plams ^ 'Twist the mam and mizen shrouds now glis- 
tening over the mam y aid-arm, then diving under the 
mizen cross-trees, in a qmvermg, erratic, zig-^ag path, 
danced stars, and planets, and constellations The wind 
piped for them, and the sea rose and danced to the 
music Long, seethmg, hissmg lines of foam ran like 
armies to the battle as the lank Nubia with her iron 
prow cleft the waves just like the salmon who rushes 
through the fiercest leap of the fiord-fall My canopy 
got up in consternation, and scuffled away to leeward, 
and I reigned on the seat in his stead Pane ! Sa- 
hib, Pane ^ " Alas 1 it is but four o’clock A m The 
suu is barely strugglmg yet for the mastery of the 
vapours over the holy mountains where the Law was 
given by the Almighty to His people, and where the 
grey prophets of the young world walked m Has 
presence How one would seek at such a time for the 
feeblest link to hind his existence to that sacred past * 
Put in these latter days the search is vam. Here 
stood the half-naked, grinmng, Mahomedan sailor, with 
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his hose and his bucket of water, and if you wish 
to escape an instant ablution you will at once seek a 
retreat below in the cabin. 

^‘Yes/' said the major in the morning, ‘Hhat "s the 
way, sn ; those (here an adjective used by the British 
non-ieligious to signify dislike, and by ecclesiastics to 
indicate the result of wickedness on the part of 
Christians) “ those rascally niggers delight to persecute 
you. I have been drenched by them repeatedly though 
I knocked them down like nine-pms But,^'' quoth 
I, ^^it must be the fault of their officer who orders 
them to wash decks, and who would punish them if 
they didn't " “ Don't talk that way, sir 1 just look 

at the gnn in the fellow's villanous mug when he holds 
the bucket over you ! " I did look afterwards I 
avow the major is right as to the grin Is it such a 
temble revenge after all ? 
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Music — ^Puates oi pilgrims'^ — ^Miss Telle and l\Ir Quel — Fly- 
mg-fisK 01 sandlaiks — A doctiine botli new and old — ^Tia- 
ditional nabobs — ^Eagles and eaglets — Tbe Isle of Peinmn — 
Aden — Simawlees and Aiabs — The “Prince of Wales” 
hotel — Cowasjee’s shop — Athletic spoits — A souvenir of the 
Ciimea — ^The Nubians and the Ahnakites — ^A Calvinistic 
sermon — Sea-serpents and sea-snakes — ^The haibom of G-alle 

January 8th , — The sea very dull, though souie’what 
rough ; no gulls ; no flying-fish There are some 
young gentlemen on deck though, playing backgammon 
'with old ones , odd law of nature, each young one 
plays with an old one, but still there are no gulls.* 
The poissons volants have been frightened ofi* by the 
gale, but we have music now instead , there is Alma 
music and Nubia music, quite distinct the one from 
the other, and much vexed if those who make one are 
even hstened to, unless in rapt silence, by those who 
make the other Suddenly there is in sight an object 
which can attract Almaites and Nubians without any 
loss of dignity A large Arab dow is flying, close^ 
hauled as she can ‘stick, right across us half a league 
off ; she is full of people, pirates say some, pil- 
grims say those who are inchned to take a charitable 
view of everything suspicious (they were in the mmo- 
rity) “ Turkish soldiers,'' reports a man with a spy- 
glass He was right In effect, though there have 
been pirates here, they keep now-a-days on land , it 
was, not the pilgrim season, but there are Turkish 
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soldiers in. gainson at Jeddai, Moclia, and all the 
towns on the east coast of the sea, and we heard of 
course dreadful stories of poor “ Bono J ohnny on his 
marches through the desert to leheve the Sultan's 
garrisons, and to take part in the pilgrimage, which 
they do very much as the Irish pohce “ assist " at a 
“ pattern " 

The day passed .principally in making ill-natured 
remarks about one's neighbours. It was all bile 
What mischief that curious fluid has worked since 
the days of the “Iliad” and probably before the 
Yates Sacer recorded its effects ' It was, I am bound 
to say, generally remarked that Miss TeUe, who was 
going out to India engaged to MTr Quel, had got up 
too strong a flirtation with Mr. Chose, who was known 
to be engaged to the daughter of a director then at a 
finishing school. But of course we have no' marriages 
of that sort of convenaoice in England The major 
who set the remark going before it was generally re^ 
ceiTed was finally thought to be ill-natured, and had 
to redeem his character by singmg a dreadful song 
about twining “ Yenus's Mlyrtle with Bacchus's Yine/' 

Ja/mmry^ Qth. — ^Blying-fiehes, very lively. A griff 
(I am or mtend to be one^, and so speak respectfully 
of the class) offered to bet any money, which even- 
tually resolved itself mto one pound to five shilhngs 
that they were “ sandlarks.” (Q E. D. was difficult, 
and I believe he claims the money up to this day.) 
The awning to-day iucreases our suffermgs The wind 
has^ whisked affc, and so there is no head breeze, and 
the breath, and steam, and vapour, and hot air are all 
blown with us and hang after us. At breakfiist the 
butter is fluid, at lunch the beer is boiling, at dinner 
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the stewards are dehqnescent. Poor men ' these 
latter are perpetual motion for hours together, and bear 
their wroDgs wonderfoUy I beheye when hard 
pressed the punkah coolies suffer — -just as Su Anthony 
Absolute's kick descended to the footmen To-day 
a very clever and very charming woman propounded 
a new doctrine to me — ^new to me, but very old in 
India — ^namely, that tliere was an untitled Indian aris- 
tocracy which had as much nght to cut aU the bread 
and consume all the fish ])roduced m and by our 
Indian possessions, as the Duke of Bedford has to use 
the wheat of Woburn, or the Duke of Devonshire to 
refresh himself with the trout of Chatsworth, sellmg if 
they hked their corn and sahnonidse to others. These 
natural aristocrats are many — Grants, Plowdens, 
Elphi ns bones, Lushmgtons, Beechers, and others, whose 
names generally remind one of the sign-boards to be 
seen in the lowlands of Scotland ^d in the north of 
Ireland. And verily they were .^akim in the face 
of the people amongst whom they came I cannot 
think that any romance was ever written which should 
equal m real mterest the lives of one of those eaily 
adventurers, of which we have some faint domestic 
traditions m the novel and stage portraitures of our 
nabobs. The raw gaunt lad, fresh from the contests 
of the village school, or the petty struggles of some 
small college or academy, saw himself in a month after 
he landed with a career before Inm in India, which to 
him was Alexander's “ other world " The pagoda tree 
tossed its branches to every breeze. Magic temples 
offered their treasures to the strong hand and bold 
heart that could fight and plot to take them. The 
genii stood waiting till in broad Scotch, or good 
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Saxon, or feebler Irish — ^for Paddy came late to the 
gold-field — the magic open sesame of the resolute 
stranger threw open the gates of their hoarded wealth 
For him ages of plunder, of bloodshed, of yiolence, and 
usurpation, and wrong, had ripened the harvest, and 
filled the garners which he was to gather and enjoy 
He saw the daughters of the land, and that they were 
fair to look upon. Thousands of miles divided hma 
from his home. He was lord ; self-made, and self- 
willed, and self-reliant in his own right, and he did as 
he listed And the boy grew into the stern, resolute, 
tremendous despot, into the man with iron will and 
fearless soul, across whose track no shade of the un- 
known evil called pubhc opinion ever cast its blight, 
and in whose way stood no trembling shade to warn 
that ^Hhe evil of his path should find him out'' 
Sated with wealth, worn with the toils of that terrible 
career, gorged with plunder, the old man returned to 
his home. His shnvelled begums were left with 
attenuated competence to rear the children who bore 
indeed their father's name, but knew nought of him 
except that he had founded a race doomed fi.om i,ts 
birth to misery and contempt And he — he bought 
estates, enriched universities, founded families, won- 
dered at his own moderation," and died in peace 
But there is the aristocracy he founded also The 
eaglets cried eaily in the nest. They looked out, and 
saw how fair were the wide plams over which their 
fethers had soared and preyed for many a year. 
With angry cries and claws and beak they claimed 
their inheritance, and chased the hawks and kites that 
dared to mtrude on their domains, d see one of the 
young birds now ; he is only a half fledged little thing, 
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an assistant on 1800^ a year, but lie is very angry 
at the notion of certain steady young haggards called 
competition wallahs "" getting on in his presence, and 
declares the whole service is going (perhaps whence it 
came) to the place paved with good intentions. And 
the mother eagle screams angrily, and says it is all 
Lord Metcalfe and his wicked liberty of the press. 

Law lords become peers of England ” When you 
have then equals from the uncovenanted ranks in 
India, then let them fatten on the folds which belong 
to Grants, Plowdens, Elphinstones, Beechers — genus 
et jproavos qucs fecimus ipsi 

January 10th — Service read by the Eev. Mr. 
Waterhouse Congregation rather unsteady, as the 
sea rose towards noon Then back to novels The 
wmd does not dimmish the heat A savage little 
thermometer in my cabin will not condescend to go 
below 90*^. The spray renders the deck uncom- 
fortable, and one must sleep. We were all roused 
out of oui’ slumbers by the horrid Sepoy of the deck 
with “Sahib, Sahib I — Tow, Tow?'' or some such ad- 
juration, and staggered about in the moonhght with 
our beds like so many ghosts under a press of blankets. 
At night the sea gave us a taste of its quality, and 
drove right against our bows in short, hardy blows. 
Our Arab pilots, 'muffled from head to foot in long 
camel-hair rohes, peered out silent and motionless 
from the bridge mto the storm The moon cast 
showers of hght at long intervals through the driving 
clouds, and lighted up the heaving deck and its black 
groups of passengers and the two white figures of the 
Arabs. I went up on the bridge and looked out too. 
The captain was there straining his eyes, but nothing 
VOL. I ^ 
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could I see, except the crests of the n inu in g seas aud 
the shado’ws of the douds in the waters At last one 
of the Arabs pointed with his finger into the dark- 
ness , the other made a noise like the hiss of a 
snake, which rapidly ended in a rough cluck"" in the 
throat The captain levelled Ins glass through the 
iiight — “ Ah, yes * I guess you"ll get into trouble, you 
Entishers, about that yet,"" exclaimed a voice beside 
me. What on earth is it “ What is it? Why, 
sir, it"s the Isle of Pea-rimm that your Government 

has annexed, and "" ^^Tes, I see it,"" said the 

captain, “sharp-eyed fellows, those Arabs 1"" And 
soon by the line of sur^ and by a defined sharp ridge 
against the sky, we could make out the sohtary isle 
Ho hghthouse yet; but hghthouses cannot be built in 
a day. We passed to tbe east of this island. The 
port is at the west side. “ They have hard times of 
it there, I should think — ^the engineer, officer, and sap- 
pers, and a few foot soldiers that are there,"" said the 
captain, “they get all their provisions from Aden by 
steamboat, and sometimes in bad weather it "s not so 
eany to make the island as to go into the Straits."" 
As it stands, the island commands the entrance into 
the Red Sea. It is situated towards the east side of 
the Straits of Babebnandeb ; on that side the Straits 
are not quite two miles wide. On the west side the 
Straits are about three miles or a httle more in breadth 
Jcmuary 11th . — Early this morning saw in the 
distance a line of crags, like sharks" teeth, rising out 
of the water. These resolved themselves into sha^ 
saw-baickei ridges of rock, diffs, and peaked moun 
taans, of noh rufous and Vandyck brown, streaked 
with teds ^nd blacks as we approached. Surely here 
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are Yulcan"s workshops ! Here Brontes, Steropes, and 
Pyracmon have cleared out then* cinders since the 
days of Saturn ; here are the dust and ash-heaps of 
the Cyclopean forges Ufoi one little tree ^ — not one 
blade of grass ^ — not one patch of verdure the size of 
a man's hand ’ The eye seeks the summits of those 
tumuh in expectation of the smoke of the subter- 
ranean fires in which those rocks were melted and 
cast out an beds of scorise and ashes. The blue sea 
seems actually to fizz at the base of those tremendous 
hills of slag, and to boil and splutter as it heaves 
against them. High in the air, on the top of the high- 
est peak, a flag is flying from a lofty stafil The old 
Union Jack is flauntmg a welcome to us! A house, 
which looks like a child's Noah's Ark, can be detected 
near the staff by the curious. Round by bluff and slop- 
ing sheets of ashes we ghde swiftly, here and there 
wliite straight lines run across the ravines, which seem 
to topple over us. These resolve themselves into walls 
of sohd masonry. Tunnels and archways are seen 
high up amid the crags A round building of stone- 
work, with black specks on the flat roof, looks very 
like a fort ; and see ^ as we round the point, and run into 
the shallow hay before us, there is another house, £:om 
which the dull black eyes of the cannon are staring 
right at you. The bay holds some half-dozen mer- 
chantmen, most of which show French colours — a 
flotilla of Arab dows, an odd-looking steam sloop, and 
a small armed schooner. The cmders seem to have 
been shovelled away to form this hay. Before us 
there is a row of three or four white houses, one story 
high, thatched with reeds, rising out of ashes and 
backed by mountains of cmders. Here and there 
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the cinders rise into cones over the hay, and on the 
top of those cones are perched some half-dozen isolated 
houses ; one or two huts on the heach ^ complete the 
puhhc and private buildings of the port, but the mili- 
tary station is perched in an extinct crater about 
three miles away, where it is nearly as hot as if the 
volcano were in full activity. 

Travellers have sought in vain to convey to their 
readers their impressions of the extreme aridity and 
delation of Aden ; because tha^e are no words 
which can ^ve an idea of a settlement of human 
hfdngs fixed among a series of extinct volcanoes I 
thought, as I looked at it, that I felt very much as 
a thirsty fly would feel^ who had suddenly dropped 
down on the coking establishment of some great 
ra.iiway company, with this difference, that I could 
not fly away. The prophetic and hypothetical re- 
semblance to the Inferno, with its fires extingmshed, 
which is generally suggested to you by one of the 
ship's officers, or an old Indian, is falsified by the 
blue sky overhead, though the hideous Simaulees and 
demoniao shrieks of the creatures, who dance and 
wind around one, wtxild give feir grounds for be- 
lieving that if it were indeed a deserted compart- 
ment of 'the Eastern orcus, some of the spirits had 
been forgotten, and were rejoicing in their liberty. 

The natives are pntting off * How, then, who '’a for 
shore 

' fit fi:ailest canoes and lumbering boats — the cast-^ 
of th^' merchantmen of all nationsV-swaimi 
CSiiarons, and oling to th|^ sides 

ai^'fank, lean^ fcno(fcknee4^,I^]low- 
-Bphders&ed^ 
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bullet-lieaded, narrow-chested Sunanlees — genuine 
children of the African httoral. The savages paint 
their faces, and weai huge wigs, of hair dyed a dull 
scarlet, which, contrasting with their black physio- 
gnomy rendeis them aspect more fiightfril than panto- 
mimic masks There is one feature inside their faces, 
if teeth can be called so, of exceeding beauty — close- 
set, snow-white, ghstening dentistry, which must be 
quite lost on had food and accidental cookiug. Some 
boats are pulled by tawny Ainhs — a race of men as 
supeiior to the Simaulee as the thorough-bred horse 
IS supeiior to the donkey. Nervous, smewy, quick- 
eyed, mad with passion and lust of gam, the thin 
nostrils swelling at every gestnie and with every 
utterance of the mouth, broad-chested, narrow- 
flanked, fuU-thighed, well-limhed, these Arabs, whom 
one sees in a degeneiate state at Aden, Suez, and all 
Eastern seaports on this side of China, are like the 
horses of their own deserts ; with sometinng of the 
gentihty of blood about them, and an air ineffable 
which speaks of the times when there were distinct 
races and tribes of men as of animals, ere commerce 
had himclled them together in her univeisal cosmo 
pohtan operations. A brisk little naval engagement 
alongside termmated in the capture of myself and 
two or three companions, who were at once carried 
off to shore in a canoe, paddled by red-wigged 
savages Who would not go on shore to escape from 
a steamer coaling, with thermometer at 92° in the 
shade, even though the shore was that of Aden? 
Besides, a sea which had come in at the open port 
had wet all my clothes, and I wanted to dry them. 
And where could we dry clothes better than at Aden ? 
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A paddle of tea minutes "brought us to a rude pier^ 
wMch led to a hank of rough shingle, and hot sand, 
■whereon at some distance was placed the row of three 
or four wliite houses, which looked so white and nice 
firom the sea The centre bore over the door the 
legend “ Prince of Wales Hotel (His Eoyal High- 
ness will never be able to appreciate the rare comforts 
of that estabhshment, for it is now — ^but I am antici- 
pating ) Tlie walk, short as it was, made us dread- 
fiill}' hot, for we were out in the open sun And 
more, we were surrounded and baited by a yelling, 
dancing, maddening pack of yormg savages, Africans, 
and Islandeis, with naked figures, plaited hair, huge 
wigs, who presented us with ostrich feathers, muffs, 
and boas, and wigs of ostrich feathers, porcupine 
quills, sea-shells, and leopard skms, and whirled 
aiound us in a feverish dance Ah ! Parsee Cowasjee, 
where did you get that soda-water ^ Anyone who 
remembers those early days when his nurse would put 
the soap-suds into his mouth, ■will know what we 
who drank of that Aden soda-water experienced. 
But who can describe the horrors of the biandy, 
except the man who can do justice to the strange 
quahties of the bottled ale? I asked for a glass of 
water. A thievish-looking, half-naked Mussulman 
■waiter took up a long-necked pitcher of water, and 
handed me a glass, into which he proceeded to pour 
a whitish fluid , in the midst of the stream something 
black wriggled, and after a plunge to the bottom came 
up to the top of the tumbler and looked at me. It 
was a dreadful thing, about four inches long, the size 
of a full-bodied earthworm, with two sharp black eyes, 
and a large mouth, and palpitating sides, which were 
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perforated with, a row of mouths or gills, that worked 
incessantly, whilst with an easy motion the inteie&t- 
ing thmg swam about in my tumbler. The waiter 
admitted the creature was objectionable, but, said he, 

“ there will come some more water by-and-by.'^ I 
can merely add, that the hideous larva, or whatever it 
was, on bemg poured out on the sand, wriggled about 
for some time, and was lively when last I saw him. 
Our only resource, as it was too hot to visit the 
station till sun-set, was to inspect the stock in Cowas- 
jee's shop next door, and to look at a very poor 
match of bilhards between a blear-eyed httle mid- 
shipman and a nautical gentleman who was suffering 
fiom deluium tremens. Cowasjee's shop consists of 
the whole of the house mmus the roof, and it con- 
tains every thmg that a man does not want I sup- 
pose that passengers gomg out to India anticipate 
here then Indian pm^chases, as passengers bound for 
Em'ope may here invest in Pans gloves made at 
Malta, or in Windsor soap. There are some people 
to whom a shop is an abstract necessity for dis- 
bursement Here, then, in Cowasjee's yon see men 
and boys buying Chmese slippers they will never 
wear, and all soits of garments and articles they 
don't want. And Cowasjee, a Parsee, with large 
ohve-coloured, oval, smooth face, qmck-eyed, and m- 
telhgent, places his hands on his portly person, and 
smiles placidly, whilst his sleek Parsee assistants glide 
round the curious shelves, and recommend thmgs 
they never tried, Yarmouth bloaters, pate de diahle, 
pith hats, pocket-handkerchiefs, eau de Cologne, 
Whitechapel cigars, Fiver's perfumery (a wonderful 
man, Piver ^ I got one of his bottles in the case- 
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mates of the Eedan, and yet it is so bad) Vben 
we bad gone througli those amusements, our part>y, 
now largely inci eased by fugitives from coaling, went 
into the verandahs, and therefiom gazed out upon the 
sea, the cliffs, the beach, and on the wild crowd of 
Simaulee boys and Ai'abs, who waved then* wares 
before us, or descanted on the merits of donkeys, 
mules, and camels, all capaiisoned, and ready to start 
for the station. A few of the old “ die-hards"'' (H. M 
57th Pvegt.) came down from their bungalows to 
look at us, and from them wm learned that the le- 
markable steam-sloop, which rejoiced in the name of 
Adjadah, or something appioximate, was supposed to 
have a tendency to bathos, which would not render it 
desnable to send our detachment of sappers on hoai'd 
of her. Poor Lambert ^ I had really foi gotten to 
mention that gallant, fine-hearted soldier, who — as I 
heaid to my infimte regret, shared by eveiy one who 
knew Ins kindly, honest, genial natme — ^fell a victim 
to the maliferous chmate of Chma f 

We had an odd kmd of dinner at the Piince of 
Wales, which was chiefly lemarkable for its extreme 
imfitness to support life and the good humom* of those 
who tiled to eat it. Then we orgamzed races among 
the Simanlees, who ran on the strand, and among 
the camels and mules, which displayed remarkable 
speed over the sbingle, whilst the runners and the 
riders never stopped shouting, “ I say, saar, you give 
me five slnlhn". I say, you promise me one pound "" 
Amid these sports the noble ai't of self-defence waa 
not forgotten. The Simaulees, aware of the BritoAs 
love for athletic sports, paired off, and in a style 
which would have delighted the shades of Cribb and 
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Belcher — each other on the face and chest — got 
each other into chancery/' although they had no 
particular suits to speak of, and knocked then cuxiy 
heads together with an astounding clatter, looking 
deceitfully in earnest, and claiming the reward of 
■victoiy at eTeiy lound “ ^ou give me one pound, 
saai — ^me heat big fellow The sun began to set 
at last We paid Gs a head foi dinner, and Gs. 
a head for and set off for the station, up a 

steep road, which led us by cliffs overhanging the 
sea, to the wondeiful basin in the mountain tops, 
where the English troops are stationed. I can say 
nothmg of it now, for as I write remembrances faU 
of melancholy steal over me One of my companions 
in that pleasant excursion rests far away fiom fiiends 
and country, in a lonely grave. 

January \ 2tli — As coahng was still gomg on when 
we returned to Lower Aden, the passengers who 
could get beds slept at the hotel, which offered to 
them a certain number of monks' cells, opemng to a 
wide passage, which was scieened by cocoa-nut mat- 
ting from the outside yard. Stewart, who slept next 
me in the corridor, would insist on havmg two boys 
to fan him all night Is it to be wondered at, then, 
that the two rmgs which I had placed on the table 
beside my head were gone in the mornmg ^ One was 
a sonvemr of the Crimea, bought from a wounded 
Zouave, who had taken it on the finger of a Bussian 
officer — and had taken off the finger to get the rmg. 
I had foimd out the family of the officer by an extra- 
ordinary accident long afterwards, and the ring, which 
they begged me to retain, had a special value m my 
eyes. I wrote to all the authorities in the lU-xegu- 
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lated little dependency' — to my comfoit I heard that 
robbenes weie common at the hotel, and recovery 
quite unheaid of The police — ^for there are pohce 
at Aden — made a charge on a gTOup of httle boys 
and led one into captivity, but I shall never see my 
rings again The hotel people look guilty — But the 
jSTubia s gun fires. At three o'clock we are steammg 
out of the harbour of Aden, leaving behmd us fattened 
mosquitoes and enriched Parsees Memo, for travel- 
lers — ^never touch one of the Simaulees; one of our 
passengers, provoked by the persecutions of a crowd of 
urchins, gave one of them a tap on the head with a 
cane, down fell the young lascal as if dead, and m 
an instant a stream of blood was flowing from his 

o 

head upon the sand. He had taken up a sharp shell 
and cut open his scalp with it i The passenger was 
hoiiified. The crowd raised a dismal lamentation. 
The pohce came up, and the result was that the 
Simaulee received two pounds as hush-money and 
marched off rejoicing. Our American friend is rather 
mdignant about Aden. “ Why should we have such 
fortifications to keep out the Arabs ? Ho, sir , it 's a 
sham ! But Aden will fall whenever it 's invested, 
and in these days of progress no nation will be allowed 
no how to shut up seas and straits hke the Turks " 
January ISth , — ^A cloud on the sea ; is said to 
he Socotra. The heat diminishes, hut so does our 
patience, and if the sea be the great highway of 
nations, certainly those who traffic on it pay toll m 
the shape of patience We have now double sets of 
meals. Alma people breakfast at 8.30, Nubians at 
9 30 ; Almas dine at 2.30, Nubians at 4.30, not to 
speak of lunches, teas, and grogs Then there is 
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Nubian music and Almakite music. Whilst 'wq aie 
at dinner the Almakites smg glees and choruses domi 
the hatchways at us^ and when we sing’ in om' turn, 
they play backgammon. The astute old American 
favotiied us -with some sensible strictures, as they 
appealed to me, ignoramus, respecting our conduct in 
China and Siam — ^What right had Sir John Bownng 
to force the King of Siam to reduce his import duties 
to three per cent , when he must know that those 
duties are the mam, almost the sole, source of the 
revenues of his kingdom ? Thence he enlarged upon 
Brunei's mode of launching the “ great Levy-a-than," 
and censmed him shaiply because he had substituted 
iron for wood on the ways. Sir, if he had come 
to America and seen om’ yards, he would have 
learned somethmg about tbe laiincbing of big ships, 
and of u’on ships too." And most of us who hstened 
thought there was a great deal m what the American 
said. I almost forgot to say adieu to those who left 
us at Aden — some of the 57th, who have smce 
passed, I hope, a pleasant time of it, and Campbell 
and Jex Blake, of the ISth, old Ciimeans, bound for 
Bombay, to whom T wave my hand, and send my good 
wishes and remembrances, 

January IMJu — Now we ai’e settling down to 
India. The south-west monsoon brings it upon us. 
Cust talks wisely and well about the necessity of intro- 
ducing a gold currency and a paper system into the 
empu’e , hnt if it he wise and well, why is it not 

done^ Then B brings arguments against him, 

and the dispute becomes technical Shall I ever 
get at the truth 1 If I do, and tell it, will it be 
palatable ^ 
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January loth . — A day at sea. 

January lUh — ^A day at sea. 

January — Piayeis on deck, a sermon; 

novel leading. Before divine service the heathen 
weie paraded. The Mussulman crew, and the Chi- 
nese boatmen and steersmen all in holiday dress and 
fine robes. We have missionaries on board; but they 
do not seem to think them mission has commenced 
yet. One of the reverend gentlemen on board roused 
us this evenmg by a sermon remarkable for its bold, 
vigorous, imcompromismg Calvinism ^'Many, very 
many of those who pass through the world as good 
— whom you call good men — will, I feai, be damned 
eternally. If at this moment the ship which we ai*e 
on board of were to strike upon a rock and you were 
all to perish, I tell you, as it is my duty to do, that 
you would at once proceed to an etermty of bliss or 
to an eternity of torture. Let each judge which it 
would be/’ Whereupon we discussed and disputed 
gravely. One thesis was maintamed with approba- 
tion. It assumed that eternal meant “ equal 
also. Is there to be no difference in the eternal fate 
of the ‘^good^^ man,’ who was just a httle too bad 
for heaven, and the punishment of Palmer of Euge- 
ley 2 ^^But,"’ said Mr. Jenkins, ^^who can tell what 

was Palmer’s guilt, or who shall decide how bad was 
your ^ good ’ man ?” The ladies are very angry with 
Mr. Jenkms, and the wife of our chaplain is especially 
irritated against him for presuming to have such dis- 
tinct information respecting the other world. 

January IStJi . — At sea, — round as my shield,’" 
with this little palpitating, impetuous speck strug- 
gling m the midst of it. Discussed sea-serpents — ^As 
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to sea>snakes there can he no discussion, for eveiy 
seaman in those seas, and especially in the gulf nearer 
to the coast off Bombay, has seen them in myriads 
Sometimes men have died fiom their bites. The 
tract IS called the snake-ground Now, if there be 
sea-snakes twelve and fouiteen feet long, why may 
there not be sea-serpents eighty or a hundred feet 
long^ Professor Owen says there cafft Peter 
lIcQuhae, Esq , Captain, Eoyal Navy, magna comi^ 
tante caterva, says there is — at least one — for lie saw 
it. Professor Owen shakes his head, but he cannot 
shake away the sea-snakes. In the Isle of Lewis 
there is a most respectable lady, whose as&m*ance 
that she herself saw the sea-serpent swimming about 
m the Bay of Greiss, and scratching his head against 
the rocks on an island in the centre of it, can be 
corroborated by dozens of livmg people But science, 
incredulous, evidently will never be satisfied tiU 
it has a body to dissect Shoals of skipjacks are 
tumbhng and leaping out of the water in gieat spnits 
near us, and more than twice to-day a shark showed 
his fin hke a black cocked hat moving rapidly above 
the surface of the oily roll of the sea The skip- 
jacks aie great, fine fellows, seven or eight feet long, 
as well as I can guess, rising like blocks of silver 
twice their length mto the air, and fallmg with a 
thundering splash hack again Look out eagerly for 
a native boat of the Laccadive or Maldive people, hut 
see none Our captain says these curious and inter- 
esting gronps of islands are constructed of coral 
raised lound the edge of submarine mountains. The 
inhabitants are mild, amiable, and industrious, civil to 
strangers, but obstinate in refusing to aUow them to 
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settle. They make tbeii' own boats, ships, and com- 
passes, and seem to enjoy a very happy civihzation, 
which “ destmy will compel some one to disturb some 
fine day. 

JciJiiiary 19th . — hot day at sea — ^nearing the 
tropics. The punkahs only fan ovenlike puffs of air 
to and fio. 

JaaucfTy 20th — ^Early this moining high blue 
peaks appeared rising out of the sea on our port 
bow Extraordinary boats with huge lateen sails 
skimmed over the sea with wonderful speed. By 
degrees the blue peaks grow higher, and grander, and 
more distmct; the island swells out of the water, till, 
as we advance, it spreads right across the horizon, and 
shows us a fringing grove of cocoa-trees, against 
whose stems the waves break, shutting up a wild sea 
of exotic vegetation. 

A stiip of bright yellow sand, on which the sea 
breaks among the cocoa-trees, is dotted here and 
there with boats. Inside the belt of trees there aie, 
we are told, snakes and elephants beyond computa- 
tion. Gaffe is in the distance, the entiance maiked 
hy a solitary cocoa-tree on an island. It was dusk 
when we anchored in the harbom’. 
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Point cle Galle — ^Lorette’s Hotel — 0 Hwyei, tlie vraiter — A sLce 
of old Eniope — Old luends and old tomes — Crocket wotk tbei- 
mometei at 98° — E.cal too^ncal vegetation — Dexoartuie fiom 
Ceylon — Native lialnt of lioaidong — Om ignoiance of Indian 
social Me — ^^Yppioaclimg the land — The ]idot, and Ins Icttei- 
bag — Staitlmg news — Coipioial Bio-\\ti — I ndia safei than 
Ii eland 

January 21st — Last night -we ^vent on shore — a 
lot of ns I can only recollect a piei shooting out 
from under an old wall crested with treeS; a baionial 
gateway, a walk up a dark ayenue fringed with trees, 
and the appearance of a dim little street, very clean 
and quiet, and hghted principally by fire-flies, in which 
was the Mansion House Hotel Bat, alas * it was 
full of people for and from China, Malacca, Australia, 
the Spice Islands, and such strange places, that we 
could not thmk of intruding upon them. And so we 
went to Lorette's Hotel, and theie we were permitted 
to he on sofas m the verandah, as an auto da fe on 
the part of Lorette to the mosqmtoes I woke up 
this mormng from horrid slumbers, m which I 
dreamed I was Regulus, and Curtius, and Saint — who 
is it that IS pierced by arrows ^ — and found my face 
and hands like portions of dl-baked plum-pudding 
Lorette declared it was wholesome — Sine of the gude 
blode.'' I yielded with reluctance to the evidences of 
my excellent circulating medium, and sat down to 
breakfast, which was only remarkable for its marked 
contrasts to most good meals of that sort Ate there 
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not coffee-planters in Ceylon^, and is not Mocha round 
the next cornei ^ Tes ' Try to get an oyster at Col- 
chester, or a lobster at Dalkey, and you will find that 
there is no such place to meet with poverty as at the 
edge of a gold-mme But if we had no coffee worth 
diinkmg, and if the eggs showed a great deficiency m 
the poweis of the active gallinoe which gave the place 
its name, we had abundance of physical exertions on 
the part of the mhabitants to show they were worthy 
of our support. Tall men, endued m large bed- 
curtains from neck to heel, with raven tresses fastened 
on the back of the head by large tortoiseshell combs, 
offered — nay, pressed upon us — every variety of ar- 
ticle for which we could have no use Umbrellas 
from China, made of paper and bamboo, price one 
shilhng , slippeis of very cutting hard fibre, ebony 
sticks, canes of cinnamon, jasmin, and orange, boxes 
of porcupine quills, Bombay inlaid cases foi cigais and 
ladies' work, and cai’ds made of carved sandal wood, 
elephants of ebony for paper-weights, ornaments of 
elephants' tusks, collections of diamonds, sapphires, ru- 
bies, emeralds, cats' eyes, opals, which you might buy 
cheaply and yet find not worth the money In effect. 
Guile IS the metropolis of false stones The trade of 
deception is carried to perfection One man had a 
cat's eye for which he would not take less, he said, 
than 500? He had another for which he wanted 20 
rupees, or 21 He changed his hands and I could not 
tell the difference. After a hard bargain one of my 
comrades abated the pi ice of a gorgeous ring from 1 sL 
to 35s. A neighbouiing jewdler offered him the coiin- 
terpait for 12s. ^^This real stone, other real glass 
But let us get out into the clear air — into the town, 
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‘wMch IS an odd little reminiscence of Leyden mixed 
with Brock. The mad waiter at Lorette's, whose name 
was 0 'Dwyer, and who boasted that “ he had been in 
wid a grey dele of fitein' all over the world, and bad 
seen a grey dele of fan," came down to show ns the anti- 
quities, but we thought his antecedents might induce 
him to mtroduce us to old dianks and new squabbles, 
and declined his assistance, whereupon Mr O'D. ob- 
served, blow, mmd ^ If yez come to harium, don't 
blame me Knock any of 'em down that torments yez," 
and retired. Admirable philosopher ! Had yom ad- 
vice been followed, we should have formed a temporary 
pavement m Galle of the bodies of prostrate Cingalese. 
Ho 5 we walked down clean, sandy streets, winch 
bore marks of Mynheer even yet, between rows of 
large one-stoned, high-roofed, spacious houses, with a 
continuous line of porticoes m front, the doorways and 
windows open, but fenced fcom the gaze of the pubhc 
by nice mantlets of fine horizontal mattmg Vendors 
of curios marked us for their own, but invincible si- 
lence and hard umbrella points at last mastered the 
auTi sacra fames. GaUe, I should have said, is the 
oddest place in the world. Here is a shce of old 
Europe, 200 years old, thi'usr in among cocoa- 
nut trees, palms, coral reefs, a blue tropical 
sky and sea — men who dress like women and 
women who look like men, — with its queer gables, 
high roofs, abstruse ramparts, odd gateways and 
houses, which England has ajipropriated without in 
any way affectmg the aspect of either the old or the 
new inhabitants, Jan Wyck sells groceries and 
spices to Frouw Winkel, and Bruggems acts as nota-- 
Hus, and old Jonghmans, the opticus et meclianicus, 
VOL. I. G 
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repairs mnlDrellas and obsolete old spying glasses in 
tbe open air, just as if tliey were waiting for the 
great Batayia fleet, under Admiral Vander Cappelen, 
to cast anchor in the Eoads, with the flag of the 
Seven Provinces at the peak and truck. The Cingalese 
walks about pretty much as he did when the Portu- 
guese and Dutch landed here. But he has been, 
to some extent, christianized and papahzed, and he 
has also been tinned into a lanky, lean, unhappy- 
looking rifle regiment The old Porto Batavo walls 
still surround the town, with moat and escarpments, 
but he would he a poor commander that could not 
knock the whole place to pieces with the smallest 
gunhoat that ever sailed down channel Perhaps he 
would not get much by doing so, but he would 
certainly secure the magazines of coal, a good deal of 
false jewellery, and fine work in sandal-wood, ehony, 
and ivory. In fact, Point de Galle is virtually unde- 
fended. But are we not at peace with all the 
world ? 

We remamed at GaUe all day An awful morn- 
ing — shontmg for towels, struggling for basons, fight- 
ing for water, and every man scratch scratching hke 
mad O’Dwyer, in great force, introduced to us 
an old Cingalese hair-cutter, who washed our heads 
in hme-juice and cocoa-nut oil, and delivered this 
remarkable opinion — “Gentlemen want heads cut 
muss Ceylon come — Inglis barber kdl gentleman’s 
ban f French barber do murder bans There was 
a fine touch of flattery in the distinction which cost 
me one shilling extra As it was known the Nubia 
would not sail to-day, the jewellers made firesh demands, 
and all the other operators produced their choicest 
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stores. Seveial of the weaker vessels fell away into 
ebony canes, and Chinese slippers, and umbrellas, 
and elephants" tusks. Others played ciieket (thermo- 
meter in the shade 98°) — ^but there is no lunatic 
asylum at Galle. I am sure I was wise in staitmg 
to see some old friends of the 50th, with whom I 
talked over old times at Yama, Balaklava, and the 
fiont of the Third Division. Times were changed, 
for Purcell gave us the best meal m Galle that we 
have had since leaving England, — our last together 
was at Restaurant de VArmee Alliee at GaUipoh 
There was a ceitain Eussian Count Medem here, 
whom I met for a short time — a traveller in India 
and Chma, fiill of intelhgence and obseivation, who, 
for the first time, gave me, in a few suggestive sen- 
tences, a notion of what is the strangeis" notion of 
our rule and existence in India But much more 
pleasant was it to meet a kmdly, hearty countryman, 
whom I hope I shall not oflfend by nammg here, as 
one who made that day at GaUe seem flooded with 
home hghts — Harrison, the engineer charged with 
the difficult task of constmcting the pier whicli is 
mtended, and much required, to render Galle a safe 
haibour m bad weather And had we not a great and 
grand dinner ? AH the availables of Her Majesty "s 
5 0th, and Engineers, and congenials of the passengers 
My notes relate to “ richness of vegetation extraordi- 
nary "" The pilgrim plant and its reservoir of water 
— the bread fiuit — the jack fruit, disagreeable odour 
— ^prickly pear, &c Birds very pietty * “ Ceylon 
Eobin "" size of thrush, black, with white bars on wing 
covers — motacilla — ^lioney-birds, apiasters Excellent 
punch and cigars — Harrison"s diverting monkey, and 

n 9 
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his fi-iends, the mongoose, cockatoo, and parrot Poign- 
destere — the engineer of the great woik, the lighthouse 
on the Basses locks, capital fellow f Bow in the bay 
befoie dinner; story of sharks and dmng-bell , Hic 
est farrago hhelli ; I can now remember nothing 
distinctly about it, except that the story of the shark 
and the diving-bell was very good So far I feel hke 
M de Medem, who spent 50,000 hvres in a year — 
he could not tell how, but he knew it was very 
pleasant 

January 22nd — ^Purcelhs gauze ramparts defended 
us from mosquitoes Just at sunrise the boom of the 
morning gun — ^the conceited signal — roused us all for 
an excursion PurceU on horseback, Harrison, Kendel, 
and I on Ceylon car (the driver by the horse's 
head all the time), set off for the country-seat of a 
clergyman six miles away Eoad thiough most strilc- 
ing tropical sceneiy, all cocoa-nut and creepers — 
houses of cocoa-nut wood, walls, sides, roof Every 
one of those appaiently innumerable cocoa trees is 
marked, and has a master and owner , and if the 
cocoa IS a good one it almost feeds its man. Heie 
is real tropical vegetation — the earth seems swal- 
lowed up by immense plants, grasses, wild flowers, 
heavy crops of nee, trees, and shrubs, so that one 
cannot see the iich bosom that nourishes such a pro- 
fusion of vegetable life Along a good level road, 
walled in by masses of trees and forests of cocoas, 
wliich are mtersected by narrow paths leading to the 
bamboo, mud, and mat wigwams of the natives, we 
went on pleasantly tiU the car reached an ascent beyond 
the horse's power to draw us up. A short walk, ever 
upwards, led us to a pretty house perched on a small 
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high, plateau surrounded by trees : here our host 
•was waiting to leceive us The reverend gentleman 
was m trouble, for he had incuiTed the censure of 
his bishop , and, not content with the result of the 
proceedings, had gone on battling and pamphleting 
till he had arrived "^at the condition of suspension, in 
which we found him Placed at a table in the shade 
of the portico, we revelled m huit and scenery The 
blue mountains struck up towards heaven horn a sea 
of vegetation. Adam's Peak looked some volcanic 
island nsmg horn a fairy ocean But amid this 
beauty the snake hterally lay hid in the grass one 
of our host's attendants produced a handful of scor- 
pions from his sash, and played with the pretty things 
as they marched about the table brandishing them 
stmgs — But I shall never get to India at this rate. 

We left Ceylon with many pleasant memories, only 
regretting that we could not see moie of such a mag- 
nificent island. I may add, that every person I met 
expressed the highest opinion of the remarkable abihty, 
untiring vigour, zeal, and immense administrative 
ability of Sir H Ward, the governor of the island 
Already it has vanished m a golden haze amid the sun- 
set , and we are running stiaight for Madras, avoiding 
those wicked Basses rocks, on which it wfil be weary 
work to build a lighthouse. The sea breaks roughly 
upon them, and there are very few days in the year 
when the workmen can land ; even then they are 
secured with ropes Few men can be found to undergo 
the. risk and hardships of the task ; and Government, 
or somebody, holds in a very miserly grasp the pmse 
of supphes, and is very slow in deliberation on all 
matters connected with those important works. I 
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am here up to the eyes in an ollcb podrida of notes 
I must deny myseE the pleasure of saying one word 
about Madras, Masuhpatam boats — naked savages of 
boatmen, with cotton fig-leaves — the Club, and its 
luxmies and comfoits C , who landed here, declared 
he would never laugh again in India after what had 
occurred — ^his confidences shattered, his experience ren- 
dered woithless, his theories erroneous Alas ^ that 
vow was soon forgotten ; though once the memory of 
it returned upon him as, going down one of the by- 
streets of Madras, he heard himseE abused by a native 
in language such as m all his hfe he had never heard 
apphed to a European The population of Madias 
blacker, moie naked, and more ugly than I expected 
But I am told one must not judge natives from 
appearances I have a right, at aU events, to form an 
opinion as to what they looh hke Their habits of 
hoarding are remarkable Mr. Grant, an old and 
valuable servant of the Company, who was a fellow- 
passenger, told me, that when the old rupees were 
called in some time back, the authorities at the mint, 
knowing that between forty and fifty crores had been 
struck off, were alarmed lest the establishment should 
be overwhelmed m the first rush However, only 
four and a half crores came in durmg the early days 
of the recall — ^the whole return never exceeded six 
crores — so that at least thirty-eight crores of rupees 
were absorbed among the people, hoarded, or used in 
ornaments and plate Again, m one district which 
he named, there are 80,000 tons' weight of rice grown, 
the export value of which, paid for in cash, is 500,000Z. 
per annum. The district only takes back about 5 0, 0 0 0 Z 
worth of manufactures and goods, so that there is a 
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metallic balance in its favour of 450,000? a-year 
It appears to be admitted by all those clever 
gentlemen on board that they know httle or nothing 
of the inner social life of the people One of them, 
indeed, said, “We know nothing of the natives as 
they appear to each other ; them aspect to us is as 
different as possible from that which they present to 
their families, friends, and native rulers "" Indeed, it 
begms to grow upon me that we are in India lather on 
sufferance and by force, than by affection Our 
friends on board bow their heads with resignation to 
the doom which they think must befall the Company 
very speedily ; but they have little love for their 
masters, and they feel secure in them present posts, 
“because India can't be governed without us, let 
England do as she likes '' There is only one appre- 
hension in their minds with respect to the change — 
surgit amari aliqiiid — they fear a reduction of their 
salaries They argue that reduced salaries and ad- 
mission by competition will degrade the civil service, 
injm'e its efficiency, and drive “ gentlemen" out of the 
ranks. Again : they say, one must be paid highly to 
live in such a country as India at all , and that every 
Indian officer has a right to a good retirmg allowance, 
as he is almost certam to close his career m a very 
debihtated state of health How is it that able men 
and gentlemen are easily had to discharge high func- 
tions m Ceylon at much lower salaries than in India ? 

January — The sea, by its colour, warned us 

that we were approaching land The noon observa- 
tion gave us a splendid i^un of 370 miles. The water 
rapidly became moie turbid as we advanced, and 
speedily assumed the pea-soup hue which distmguishes 
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tTie streams of great livers No land was visible in 
the morning ; bnt soon after twelve o'clock a faint 
shadowy outline was seen on the horizon Many 
ships and barks were edging along under full sail, for 
which there was but little wind ; but the captain was 
moie particularly interested in a fine handy brig, 
which lay, with her topsails aback, right in our course. 
Three similar bngs were anchored, or lymg-to, almost 
in a hne with her. This was our pilot vessel , 
and at the word, all the old Indians, men and women, 
crowded to the forecastle The quarter-boat was 
lowered from the brig, and made towards our ship. 
Long ago, before steam was, it was the great event of 
the voyage to receive the pilot on board, and to hear 
the news he brought, and read the letters which he 
had on board for the Calcutta-bound passengers. 
Some not very old men who were with us spoke of 
the mtense excitement which prevailed the moment 
the pilot came m view, as productive of very stiange 
effects. And, indeed, how could it be otherwise, when 
one thinks that hfe passed as rapidly then as it does 
now, and that some four or five long months had 
intervened smce the outward-bound had received let- 
ters firom India, which were, at the time of their 
receipt, probably three or four months old ? What 
great events in the smallest household can be mar- 
shalled in the space of a few weeks f Even with all 
the acceleration of our present route there are few 
who have not felt, in India, that half the earth's cir- 
cumference divides them from those they love, and 
that distance " is as yet a perceptible ingredient in 
tbe cup of sorrow, and doubt, and anxiety, which 
separation fills so copiously. The wife heard, per- 
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haps, that the husband she expected to have folded in 
her arms had been for months Ijnng in hig grave In 
the district to which the old civilian was about to 
repair, in the hope of givmg a last strong shake to the 
pagoda tree, all trace of British rule might have been 
swept away in a flood of Mahrattas or Pmdarees for 
the time There was scarcely a letter opened which 
did not contain a shock, a surprise, or a wonder, 
influencing, perhaps, the whole life of the recipient. 
But here is our pilot coming over the side. A portly 
gentleman, by our faith, not destitute of gilt buttons, 
and anchois, and gold bands. After him, his assist- 
ant, and then enter letter-bags. It is astonishing how 
affable the big civihans are with Mr. Pilot , and how 
very cool, and grand, and civil Mr, Pilot is with every 
one Whilst we gaze from the outer edge of the 
great circle of which he is the imposing centre, he is 
suddenly wheedled away by the captain, under the 
pretence, probably, of the state of the tides, or of 
Cassiopeia being rathei' queer, and so we lose him for 
the moment — but not his news The little drops of 
intellectual ointment which had run down his beard 
had been previously carried off by tljose near him, and 
they were now retaUing it, with such additions of baser 
matter as fancy, imagmation, and taste suggested. 
One gentleman reported to his own little circle, ^^The 
pilot says Sir Cohn Campbell is surrounded at Oawn- 
pore i'' In a minute afterwards up came one to me, 
with consternation on his face, “ God bless me .! Have 
you heard this dreadful story V “No ; what is it 
“ Why, that poor Sir Cohn Campbell has been drowned 
at Cawnpore ’ ” The outsider, who was hstemng 
intently for the second-hand news, rushed off imme- 
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diately witli the alarming intelhgence, Sir Cohn 
Camjjbell has been drowned at Cawnpore V How- 
ever, we aiiived at the positive fact, that the Goin- 
mander-in-chie:^ having sent Windham up to Lahore 
after the overthrow of the Gwahor Contingent, who 
fled in great alarm before him, had estabhshed his 
head-quarteis at Cawnpore, after his return from Fut- 
tehguhr, and was waiting there for the accomphshment 
of an object not known to the Indo-Bntish pubhc 
What a silence about Havelock ^ As we approach 
the soil to which he and his soldiers had given a Euro- 
pean interest, the splendour of his reputation dimi- 
nishes. It foicibly reminded me of “ Corporal Brown/' 
On the occasion of the fii’st review of the British army 
in the valley of Balaldava — an occasion made memo- 
rable by the extraordinary but unsuccessful exertions 
of the officer in command to get the men out of the 
valley, which lasted long after the evolutions had ceased, 
so that some of tbe regiments did not ariive at their 
camps till past seven o'clock at night — group of the 
humbler class of T. G's, who haunted the army at the 
end of the campaign, was stationed close to the point 
at which the regiipents of the Highland Division were 
marchmg past towards the ground ; as each company 
wheeled round by this pomt, a long-legged, lean, 
elderly man, with a Glengarry bonnet on Ms bead, a 
huge pair of horn spectacles on his nose, dressed in a 
smt of shepherd's plaid, addressing himself generally to 
officers and men, exclaimed with great eagerness, 
Where's Corporal Broon — is Corporal Broon amang 
this lot 1 I wad be vara much obleeged ti ye if you'd 
point me oot Corporal Broon The poor man was 
in despan ; for strangely enough, no Corporal Brown 
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replied It appeared that he had read, in some north- 
country paper, an account of “ Corporal Bromi of 
our"s, having gone into a Russian battery in the night, 
killed the oflScer in command, driven out the men at 
the point of his bayonet, and then having returned 
with a number of tiophies, among which were shame- 
ful books, which the corporal threw into the watch- 
fire/" The anecdote struck deep roots into his mmd, 
particularly as the corporal was in a Scotch regiment 
(which had no Russian batteiies opposed to it, but the 
British pubhc never could understand those matteis) ; 
and as it was insinuated in the newspaper that the 
corporal came from the same part of the country, the 
worthy man came out to the Crimea with the firmest 
conviction that Corporal Brovm was the man of the 
day, and that the deed was the event of the siege. 

And wuU ye teU me, surs,"" he said, in piteous en- 
treaty, “ wulhye teU me, ye have nae heard of Corporal 
Broon, or of any corporal havin" jest cleared a Roosian 
battery, killed the captain, and made sas-and-therty 
of the Roosians to flee The fame of Brown and 
his exploit burned as a shining hght, which warmed 
up the whole country side , but on the field they had 
never heard of him 

Of course theie is no parallel between the extreme 
greatness and the infinitesimal smaUness of the two 
men, or of the two thmgs, but it has certainly struck 
me aU along that the Indians on board do not, as a 
general rule, exhibit much enthusiasm about Havelock. 
It is about this tune twelvemonths, that, dining at the 
house of a frrend, I happened to meet there a gentle- 
man who had had a long and varied experience in 
Indian, or probably it would be more correct to say. 
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ill Calcutta, Serampore, and Lower Bengal affairs — a 
man of great sagacity, the fiiend of the most remark- 
able Govemor-Gener^ since the days of Wellesley, and 
one who formed his judgments with care, and expressed 
them with dehbeiation He, then and there, speak- 
ing of Indian subjects' — m which I was little mte- 
rested, but into which we were drawn by talkmg 
of the Persian difficulty — declared his conviction that 
India was as weU-disposed and as safe as any 
part of the Queen’s dominions — safer than Ii eland, 
certainly; and that there was one soldier in India 
who, m the event of any occurrence givmg him the 
opportunity of showing what he was made of, would 
astonish us all in Europe — Colonel Havelock. The 
success of one prediction may be balanced against 
the failure of the other. The ladies who had sin- 
vived the miseries and the fire of Luclmow, are now 
on their way to Calcutta, or have reached it* At 
Aden, I asked one of the Penmsular and Oriental 
Company’s officers how many mutilated ladies he had 
seen “Seen he said, “why no one has seen any 
of them here. They all go round the Cape, I sup- 
pose ” But I stiU beheved 
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The Hooghly — Hindoo Temiiles — Gaiden Tleacli — Floating 
Hindoo coipses — The >Bengal Club — ^Tlie city of palaces 
— The Foit — Simon, once Allagapah — The Esplanade — 
diive m the daih — Emopeans and Indians — The Aucldand 
hotel — Pioposed objects foi mvestigation — Mnsqnitoes and 
jackals 

January 2Sth — Last e-vening's sim set oyer a 
mde waste of yellow wateis, tlie bounds of which, 
low and desolate-looking, could just be made out on 
both sides of the ship As the river contracts, the com- 
mercial greatness of the mighty stream and the port it 
feeds developes itself in hundreds of ships of the £rst 
class, magnificent clippers, weight-carrying Indiamen 
of the old school, fleets of country boats which, work- 
ing up and down through the many tortuous channels, 
gave an appearance of fife and activity to the scene 
which could not be surpassed by the Downs The 
native shipping, in rigging, masts, sails, and hull, are 
odd-looking and dilapidated, and the only craft whicl 
they at all resemble, as far as I can remember, are the 
boats of the Turkish Black Sea ports with the Hgl 
stems. The crews of those we approach are thir 
slight men, nearly black, and very poorly attired. Or 
our starboard quarter, towards evening, we have 
Saugor Island, much haunted of tigers, who feast or 
the deer abounding in the jungle, and keep the light 
house people m a state of constant alarm ; for there 
a lighthouse on the island, the attendants on whicl 
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are sustained by vaiions artificial devices to supply the 
absence of water^ and to compensate for the presence 
of -wild beasts. Xon meus sermo, sed quce prc&cepit 
O'Fellius — ahnormis sapiens. A grand idea of the 
ilidasian magnitude of our Indian appomtments was 
given to me this morning early, when, m order to 
account for all the buttons, and bands, and aureate 
trappings of the pilot, OTeUius further informed me 
that the pilots O'ctire on pensions of 700 J ster- 
ling per annum Why don't Lincoln's, Gray's, and all 
the Temples emigrate, and force their way into the 
Indian pilot service^ The only drawback O'FeUius 
could suggest was, that few of them hved to enjoy 
these pensions They put m many hard nights, and 
the chmate is unfavourable, and them duties are ai- 
duous; “therefore," quoth O'F, “m order to induce 
some of them to live, the high pension is put forth." 

This morning the noble river — ^for all rivers are noble 
which are big, dirty, and have plenty of ships, though 
this stream is as full of danger as the Mississippi is of 
snags — ^has narrowed considerably We lay-to durmg 
the night to suit some phase of tide or bank, and now 
we are screwing up agaiast the very muddy boilmg 
cm^ent, increased in force by an ebb tide Here we 
are amid “The Sdas E. Burrowes, of Boston, US.,'' 
“ The Marquis of Tweeddale, of Glasgow," “ Eustam- 
jee Puckerjie, of Calcutta," “ Les Trois Frkes, Bor- 
deaux," and several native vessels of large tonnage, 
which are trymg, by the aid of a hght wmd, to beat 
up agaiast the tideway, and the hands at our wheel 
must be strong and quick And there, in efi*ect, with 
real straw hats, under which are curled long tails 
which would enrapture Marsh or Truefitt, in neat clean 
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toggery, bull-necked, square-shouldered, and strong- 
legged, stand the four Chinese helmsmen, conned by 
the Enghsh quartermasters, ujoping with the helm and 
downing with it, and — ^letting her go about or round, 
or keepuig her just within a few yards of the Parsee's 
quarter — we sciape through and screw on, and by-and- 
by, the banks on each side strike out bodily to meet 
us, and the famt verge of green, which refreshed the 
eye last mght, turns into a belt of cocoa-nuts woidihy 
of Ceylon. Villages there are also up muddy cieeks, 
which put one in mind of tide-deserted eyots at Chis- 
wick suddenly tenanted by quaint boats, and people 
who had just bathed m the Thames and had not 
scraped the black mud off them. There is one build- 
ing, certainly, near to most of those villages, we should 
not see near the Thames. Heavy-domed, squat, and, 
to my mind, ungi aceful, the Hindoo temple, sur- 
rounded by a clump of trees, raises its white cupola 
amid their tops, but has no beauty of elevation, and 
is utterly deficient in the simple beauty of the Mussul- 
man mosque. They, however, presented the usual 
contrast observable m poor and ignorant countries, in 
the fineness of the temples to the poverty of the 
people The great manufacturmg town of Peddling- 
ton IS content with a red brick temple, surmounted by 
a weathercock, which altogether looks like the work- 
house bmlt tempore Miz , anno reg, 10."" In Ireland 
we have cut stone or elaborately-cemented cathedrals 
and parish churches In Bengal, the heathen, who 
live in mud huts propped up by bamboo canes, wor- 
ship in temples of marble or in finely-worked chunam- 
faced pagodas. Men and women were working in the 
fields naked to the waist, and reflecting the rays of 
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tlie sun from their dark glistenmg bodies. The high 
banks of the river^ which seem of artificial make, per- 
mit only the farther portions of the wide-spread 
plains, which melt into dense groves in the distance, 
to he seen There are apparently no roads, and no 
traffic between the villages, but innumerable water- 
courses and cuts winding between muddy banks, and, 
no doubt, with mternal communications. The Son- 
derbunds, which we passed on om' right, the wide- 
spreading islands and deltas of the rivers which here 
jom the sea, afford the greatest possible facility for 
canalization, but up to ijie present moment, m spring, 
when the nvers are low, a steamer coming down horn 
Patna or Allahabad is obhged to double the length of 
her voyage at least, owing to the want of a channel 
of sufficient depth, amid islands and streams which 
want but httle comparatively to be done to render 
them avadable as the banks and watei courses of a 
permanent and unvarying navigation. AH tbis is 
interloper and anti-company assertion, and even 
hypothesis. The river itself is not mterestmg ; the 
tropical vegetation and hues which give such a cliaim 
and novelty to Ceylon have disappeared, and the cocoa- 
nut trees which fringe the hanks are wearisome to the 
eye, owing to then uniformity of size, fohage, and 
colour The muddy river, churned mto yellowish, 
buttery foam where it chafes against the sandbanks, 
is of the colour and breadth of the Meisey at New 
Brighton. There is immense noise on board, and great 
anxiety, for the luggage and baggage is coming out of 
tbe hold, swayed up by re'ckless arms on the running 
tackle, and the fine overland trunks, hat-boxes, guQ- 
cases, and ladies’ boxes arrive on deck in vanous 
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stages of rum Indeed, one gentleman suggests that 
the Company must he in league with the overland 
trunk and portmanteau makers, and permit several of 
the employes of the latter to live down in the hold 
and break up the luggage at their leisure Meanwhile, 
the river narrows, and the navigation becomes more 
dangerous The masts of a Mi-rigged ship, which 
rise above the smface close to us, at an obtuse angle, 
point out the place wheie one fine vessel was lost a 
few days ago Tlie tides and currents aie so veiy 
strong and lapid, that if a ship touches the bank they 
capsize her the moment her keel strikes, and the sucl- “ 
denness of the exploit is in propoition to the fineness 
of her hues and the depth of the keel 

About noon we have advanced to a more civihzed 
country , the villages are larger, the fields better culti- 
vated After a time detached houses, with high slopmg 
roofs like those of the older Swiss farm-houses on the 
Bernese oveiland, come into view, mostly on the right 
bank of the river A few of them are two-storied, and 
the sides aie protected by deep verandahs and poi- 
ticoes They are painted white and huff, or light- 
bluish gTey, and stand m detached gardens, fenced in 
by trees, plantations, and shrubberies, 1 make my first 
how to a pucka house In the halcomes, sheltered 
from the sun, are groups of Europeans — ^mostly women, 
for the biead-wmners have gone np to Calcutta — who 
salute imaginary friends and wave them handkerchiefs 
as the vessel surges upwaids Then the houses 
become moie dense and continuous, and appear on 
both sides of the stream Plantations and fences grow 
down to the water s edge , the throng of drifting 
vessels, the number of stalwart little steam-tugs, caiiy- 
VOL I. H 
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mg ofi* tlieir big slnps as ants rim off with a gram of 
com, impede oni piogi’ess Abend of the river shows 
us the stieain, higher up, mterlaced with hulls, and 
masts, and rigging, which, in the distance, blacken and 
harden, as it weie, mto impassable chevaux-de-frise. 
White houses, as close set as the villas at Eichmond, 
ran into lines of streets on the upper banks, which are 
hinged mth trees, and with a broad walk covered 
With natives and cainages. Out of a green bank 
dotted with black teeth, a flag-staff caiTies aloft the 
union-jack Close at hand, on the right, is a long 
whaif, whereat he many ships Inside the wharf, 
gardens, hedge-rows, and fine houses, mostly two 
stoiies in height, and behind them a few spnes, which 
do not, however, appear very distinct, owing to the 
haze caused by the heat ^ ^ 

And about the dead Hindoos in the river said I 
to my friend, as we were going off m our boat towards 
+he ghaut, a landing-place m a strong muddy tideway, 
gurglmg through cables and hawsers of many slnps 
The dead Hmdoos m the river ? I declare to you,*' 
quoth he, with much gravity, it 's all stuff I have 
been for years m Calcutta, and never saw half-a-dozen 
in my — '^Whew^'' interrupted I, “what a dieadfrd 
smell * God bless me 1 Look at that thing ^ "" And 
down with the smiling tide came towards us, bloated, 
face downwards, with arms outstretched, a human 
body, bleached white where it was exposed to the air, 
and serving at once as a banquet and a perch to half- 
a-dozen crows and buzzards. Our rowers lazily 
hfbed then oais to let “ it float past, without a 
word. As we neared the landing-place we saw two 
more, dreadfully decomposed, churned about in an 
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eddy. My fidend was disconcerted a little See liow 
oddly the laws of evideiice and observation often rnn 
Had I come ashore at a few minutes eailier or later, I 
might have said ^'the gentleman who accompamed 
me, and who has hved for a long time at Calcutta, 
assmed me he had never seen half-a-dozen bodies in 
the Hooghly m ten years" time ; and I am bound to 
say that I saw none in my voyage up the river."" 

We drove to the Bengal Club, where I had been 
kindly put up and elected as an honoiary member. 
The benefit and advantage of the courtesy weie all the 
greater that, m the Indian clubs, members can have 
bedrooms if they aie vacant ; and one had been 
secured for me. Although it was January the heat 
was very great on board the steamer and along 
the road, which had not been watered The delights 
of that club bed-room were great, for attached to it 
was a dark latticed room, in which stood many large 
red earthen pitchers of water, and a glorious tub. It 
is the one constant luxurious necessity that one regrets 
in India — ^that universal bath-room ! 

And what do I think of Calcutta ?"" Well, I am 
fairly puzzled to say whether it most resembles Moscow 
or Nicholaeff , but assm’edly it does make a Musco- 
vite impression upon me. Barts of it remind one of 
the Neva banks at St. Petersburg Then, again, the 
white houses, surrounded with walls, provided with 
green verandahs and small porticoes, the ^orte-cocli^ re^ 
the courts and enclosures, and the low elevation of the 
dw-elhngs, and the width of the stieets, and gieat open 
spaces suggest Moscow, whilst the trans-Hooghly 
(hstiict, seen through a mass of spars and shipping, 
looks hke the view of Nicholaeff (Nikolaev, if you 
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like it better), as seen from tlie right bank of the 
Bong Gaiden Beach, and the fine broad causeway 
by the wide iiver, lined with tiees, look well , so do 
the green paiapets of the Fort, with its bastions and 
curtains using shaiply above the verdure of the glacis 
On the land side of the Fort is a beautiful lawn-hke 
sheet of grass, intersected by roads studded with trees, 
and fenced in by a line of sinning white houses, elabo- 
rately porticoed and colonnaded, which sweep round 
fiom Government House on the left to the regions of 
Alhpore on the right of the fort, as we look fiom the 
buggy And pray, what is a buggy ^ It is a gig with 
a hood. The European drives, the Syce runs by the 
horse’s head with a fly whisk m his hand, or peiches 
up behmd, at the back of the hood Seen thus, with 
the hght falling on the houses of Chownnghee — not too 
near, pray — ^whilst the grass of the glacis and plain is 
still green, and the trees are clothed in leaves, the first 
aspect of Calcutta is agreeable. But the City of 
Palaces^’’ WeU, weU ^ As to palaces, we really must 
see ’ The Fort to me is the most interesting edifice 
of aU, It was impossible to survey without emotion 
the spot of ground where, a century and a half ago, a 
doubtful httle colony took possession of the pied-a- 
terre presented to them by the pet son of the great 
Am'ungzebe, and in fear and tremblmg at the boldness 
of their step across the Hooghly, where they were flou- 
nshmg weU enough, made their first settlement amid 
the native villages assigned to them. Here was the 
work commenced by Chve, after Plassey, and which, 
but a few short months ago, was the refuge of the 
Europeans of Calcutta from what they feared would be 
a fate worse than that which befell the victims of the 
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Black Hole The Fort looks stout and solid, and is 
consti noted after the best iDrmciples of fortification of 
the last century, on which, as far as I know, there has 
been no improvement, except Ferguson s untested sys- 
tem be one The embrasures are too much crowded, 
I think , and the armament, though numerous, is hght, 
as opposed to modem siege guns. The defences 
against vertical fire aie by no means perfect But I 
am getting far beyond my notes. ^ ^ ^ 

Let us return to that cool club, with its open court, 
shaded passages, and well-blmded windows, where not 
a sound is heard but the twittering whistle of the 
kite, or the tlursty caw of the Indian crows. Inside 
there is equal silence, broken now and then by “ the 
rustle of a newspaper,'" the pop of a cork, the click 
of bilhard balls, or a feeble qui-hye "" finm a distant 
sofa. It is January, but no one goes out in the sun. 
As I doze away in the cool shade of the darkened 
room a shadow in white glides before me — a small, 
bright-eyed, slight-limbed man, with a curl of grey 
ham escaping from under his enormous turban. He 
salaams to the Sahib, and says, “ My name Simon I 
me master's servant " Then, standing with his arms 
folded across his breast, he waits till I have read 
the certificates to his character and attainments, which 
are placed in a little pile before me. He has been en- 
gaged for me before my arrival , and though his wages 
are very high for India — 25 rupees a month — as he 
speaks Enghsh, and has travelled over most of India 
several times, I am glad to get one who is well 
recommended. Among his papers is one to the effect 
that he was once a heathen, named AUagapah, but 
that he was baptized by a missionary of St Francis 
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d'Asbi&iSj and is now a Christian, Simon by name. 
Installed, he at once set to work to open all my boxes, 
to take possession of all my keys and effects, and 
to make an inventoiy of the same — for his own satis- 
faction, I piesume When it was getting dark D 
came lomid for me in his buggy, to peiform the great 
ceiemony of Calcutta life — to take the evening turn 
on the Esplanade, or on the Couise The Esplanade 
hes in fiont of Chowringhee, and it is therefore in 
fiont of the Club In the midst, on the right of us, is 
a bad imitation of the Nelson monument, in Trafalgar 
Square, with Nelson removed from the top Eefoie 
us is the Foit 

-sr ■r -St- 

Is this a limho m which all races, black and 
white, aie doing penance on the outside of strange 
quadiupeds and m the interior of impossible vehicles ^ 
The lide in Rotten Eow, the dreary promenade by 
the hanks of the unsavoniy Serpentme, the weaiy 
gaiety of the Champs Elysees, the Eois de Boulogne, 
and the Avenue de St Cloud, the profound austerity 
of the Prater, are haunts of fravolous, reckless, inde- 
corous, loud-laughing Momus and all his nymphs — 
Euphrosyne, and Phr3me, and others — compared with 
this deadly promenade d clieval et d pied, where you 
expect every moment to hear the Dead March in Saul, 
or to see the waving hlack ostrich plumes sprout out 
of a carnage top , not that there is not frivolity, reck- 
lessness, indecorum, and laughter here, too, but Momus 
wears a white hat and has lunched at the club ; Eu- 
phrosyne's husband is weary, and she is obhged to be 
quiet, as the Melpomenes are in town; and Phryne 
is going to be married to old Rhadamanthus next 
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vreek, after the lieavy case is disposed of These aio, 
indeed, solemn processions, which not even youth and 
beauty, oi then simulants, can make gay The ground 
IS well wateied — no dust rises beneath the tramp of 
the many horses But darkness has set m on the 
faces of the multitude The moment the sun made a 
decided bow to the horizon, out came carriages, phae- 
tons, and hoises ; but scaicely have they revolved 
twice m their course, ere that sun has vanished into 
darkness Phoebus and Nos have here a sterile 
union, and the sturdy long-lived Crespuscule of om 
southern chmes is unborn and unknown here 

It leally was little moie than ten mmutes horn the 
time we got on the comse, ere the darkness to me 
destroyed all the attractions of what, for a brief 
period, was a very mterestmg and novel scene. But 
imagine a drive in the daik — not twihght — but 
darkness so profound, that lamps must be lighted to 
prevent collision For the ten minutes or so it was a 
veiy gay, a very curious, hut not a very satisfactoiy or 
assm'ing sight I think the most stern and patrician 
of Homan consuls must have something of an uneasy 
feehng when he saw the plebeians in the Via Sacra, 
presuming to walk forth in purple and fine hnen 
among the offspring and relatives of the Conscript 
Fathers But here on this esplanade, or race-com’se, 
or coiso — whatever it is — there is something more 
than such pretentious equality It is, that there is 
such msult offeied as the arrogance of the most 
offensive aiistociacy — that of complexion — can invent 
to those who by no means admit themselves to be 
the plebeians of the race See there is a feeble young 
man dressed in white, with a gilded velvet cap in his 
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hand, trying to drive a vehicle, -which looks like a 
beehive, from the cluster of his attendants on all 
points of it. That is Chuck-el-head Doss, the great 
httle young Bengal merchant, the inheritor of old 
Head Doss' money, and the acceptor of the less doubt- 
ful gam of a Geimano-Hindoo-Cln'istianic philosophy, 
which teaches him that, after aU, whatever is is best, 
and that the use of the senses is the best development 
of the inner man Is he a bit nearer to us because 
he abjures Vishnu, accepts Providence, and thmks our 
avatar very beautiful^ Ask “Who he is " “He 's 
one of those nigger merchants — a cheeky set of fellows, 
and d — d blackguards, all of them," Then there is a 
morose old man m a chariot drawn by four horses, 
with two weU-dressed fellows with then* backs to the 
horses, outriders, and runners, and a crowd of servants 
He IS a handsome, worn-out-looking man, with a keen 
eye, lemon-colom'ed face and gloves, dressed in iich 
shawls and curious silks Who is he ^ A few EmD- 
peans bow to him “ He is the Rajah of Chose — a 
great rascal. Hone of us know him , and they say 
the Company were jockeyed in giving him such an 
allowance" You feel some historic interest when 
you are shown Tippoo Sultan s son and giandson , 
but your friend is too busy, looking at IMrs Jones, 
to give much information on these points, or to 
direct your attention to anything so common-place 
(to him) as the appearance of some natives on the 
course And mdeed, to teU the truth, the pretty fair 
face of Mrs Jones is, perhaps, better worth looking 
at, in the abstract, than those bedizened natives. Still 
it is striking, for the first time at aU. events — ^but I 
suppose the impression soon dies away — to see the 
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metaphysical Mahratta ditch -which sepa/^es the 
white people, not only from the natives, but 
Euiasians They drive and lide in the same thirag, 
apparently quite unconscious of each otheis' presence 

The only spectators by the sides of the drives aie 
Europeans. Peihaps a few sleek fat young baboos, 
with uncoveied head, white robes winch allow the 
brown calf and leg to be seen, and the foot thrust 
socbless into a patent-leathei shoe, are walking about 
with umbrellas under their aims , but it is evidently 
for the walk, and not to look at the Sahibs. The 
lugh-capped Paisees, who are chiving about in baud-* 
some carriages, are on better terms with the Euio- 
peans, as far as the mtercbange of salutations go ; but 
the general effect of one's impressions, derived from a 
drive in the Calcutta Comse, is, that not only is there no 
mpprochement between the Indian and the Engbsh- 
inan, but that there is an actual barrier which neither 
desires to cross. There are some few good horses 
and many very good carnages on the esplanade. A 
turn-out, worthy of the best days of Long Acie, 
■with adjuncts of turbanned coachmen, and crowds 
of black footmen, looks lather odd at fust ; but 
the hveries are very picturesque, and sometimes in 
very charmmg taste as to colour and combmation. 

Just as night falls, and the lamps are bghted, the 
scene resembles a httle bit cut out of the Champs 
Elysees avenue at the height of the season ; hghts 
gleaming and moving in all directions, carnages and 
horses passing indistinctly in the dusk, and gay dresses, 
feathers, and plumes caught at intervals as the lamps 
flash upon them, and then vanishing into darkness. 
Eound and round they drive till dmner-hour comes. 
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The variety and splendour and niimlier of the equipages 
would give one a great idea of the immense wealth of 
the European community at Calcutta , but it must be 
remembeied, that the high functionaries of Govern- 
ment, of the law, and of many branches of the 
Admimstiation, aie here, that there are professional 
men who make lai'ge incomes in law and physic , 
that tlie Church has its representatives, that there 
aie wealthy merchants of all nations settled here, 
bankers and traders But it is not considered quite 
proper for shopkeepers to drive on the Esplanade 
“Whose is this magnificent canaage, with the gold 
liveries “ That ^ Oh, that s Bunkum , he "s a mer- 
chant who has broken several times — ^but they don^t 
think much of bieakmg m Calcutta It's very easy 
to pass the court, and they come out as strong and as 
bright as ever." It is, indeed, a fact, that Calcutta 
commerce has been subjected to many ciises and 
panics , but a certain pioportion of the houses has 
always passed through the ordeal with crecht, — 
which is as much as can be said for London or 
Liverpool There is an impression, however, that the 
relief given by the bankruptcy and insolvency courts 
IS administered too largely and too carelessly, where 
eveiy eleik keeps a buggy, every merchant has a 
carnage, and hves in a style which speaks of enormous 
profits, or little conscience. It 's lucky the weather 
IS too hot for an Itahan Opera and a French company, 
or the mcrement to espendituie would be considerable 
in the matter of boxes, millinery, &c. The habits of 
the city life are traditionally expensive , the whole scale 
of hving is large, and the merchants of Calcutta 
are celebrated for a frank and liberal hospitahty, which 
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dates from tlie time when every Euiopean hung up 
his hat in his banker’s or his agent's house on his 
arriving in the countiy. The greater influs: of Euro- 
peans rendered this a heavy item in the expenses of 
the meicantile class, which was rapidly augmented by 
steam, and hotels then sprung up, which took the 
pressme off private resources. 

One of these hotels, the Auckland, is a wonder in its 
way , at least, I have never seen anythmg hke it 
In one large house theie is an attempt to combme a 
tailor s, a milhner s and dressmaker’s, a haberdasher s, 
a confectioner's, a hardwaremans, a woollen mer- 
chant's, a perfumer’s, a restaurateur's, a spirit and 
wine merchant's, a provision dealer's, a grocer’s, a 
coffee-house keeper's establishment, with a hotel, and 
with a variety of other trades and callings. I should 
say, from my own expeiience, the hotel suffers in the 
amalgamation ; but it is a gieat advantage to have at 
yom feet all you want, although, I must confess, I 
could not manage to get a chop one niommg for 
breakfast below stairs. IVir. D. Wdson, who created 
this establishment hy his energy, abihty, and mdustry, 
has made a large fortune , and, judging frnm the 
zeal with which he advertises aH over India, is bent 
on making it larger 

Dinner at the club — a kind of table cVhdte^ very 
well served. A battahon of native domestics in the 
club hvery in attendance, almost one behind each man’s 
chair. After dinner a very abrupt, good-natured, 
and eiieigetic attempt was made to carry me off, there 
and then, or at dawn next morning, by a Calcutta 
barrister, whose practice is not confined to the courts, 
with the object, as far as I could ascertain, of showing 
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me “the worst road m the world, that I might judge 
of the way the scoundrelly Company developed the 
resources of India But I successfully pleaded the 
natm:e of my mission, the importance of my gettmg 
up to the front immediately, and the utter unfitness 
of my unwoiiihy self for the duty the gentleman pro- 
posed to me Indeed, upon that evening it was pro- 
posed to me to examine the working of our legal 
system, with which ohject I was to go and hve with 
the proposer somewhere up country for as long as I 
hked — to expose the ruinous land system, as affectmg 
the introduction of British capital, for which task the 
same means and facihties were afibrded to me , to go 
through all the missionary schools, ditto, ditto , to 
“ show up the iniquities of the government of the 
Company generally , to investigate the system of non- 
canalrzation, non-ungation, non-road-making, non- 
railway constructmg ; to hold up to puhhc obloquy 
the partial and defective administration of vainous 
courts, by which the Emopeans were harassed, and 
natives unduly protected. Such were a few of the 
objects proposed to>me; my object, m the present 
state of my knowledge of India, being merely to give 
an account of the mihtary operations, and to describe 
the impressions made on my senses by the externals 
of things, without pretending to say whether I was 
right or wrong. Ktere are few men m the world 
qualified to execute any one of those tasks — ^perhaps 
scarcely one, unassisted by the labours and councils of 
competent men 

I was glad to go up to bed after such a fatigumg 
day Opemng my door, I fell across a soft roU, 
which lay on the floor It was Simon, who was 
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asleep across the doorway. The room contained a 
few articles of farmtnre , a bed, shrouded in mus- 
quito curtams. Eie I sat down^ Simon had com- 
menced to undi'ess me, pulled off hoots and socks, 
made a desperate attempt to rub the soles of my feet 
with a rough towel, which I rejoicingly defeated, and 
at last salaamed, and left me to the musquitoes 
Three or four of the hlood-thirsty httle beasts managed 
to get into bed with me, and punished me gieatly Just 
as I was going to sleep, there sounded in the night an, 
a scream, as of a dying woman close at hand, which 
chilled the marrow in my hones It was repeated, 
mingled with cries and harks, which swept past the 
cluh-house It turned out to he only a pack of jackals 
runmng over the Esplanade in the moonhght 
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January — Woke up aLout six, by a storm of 

qui-hyes/' from the windows The club is getting 
up All the shaded jalousies are thrown open 
Simon glides into my loom with a cup of tea, and a 
cheroot ; opens the windows ; pretends to kiU the 
musquitoes, which, goiged to treble their usual size 
with my blood, are hanging on by the curtains, sleep- 
ing like aldermen. I take a prompt vengeance on 
them Master's bath leady * " After that fuzzy, 
stewy, muggy, clammy ship, how delightful it was to 
rush at all that clear, clean, cold water f Simon is 
mourning over my trunks. “Many things master 
got no use ^ Master not got things which much use " 
And so I beheve, indeed, it was The first washing 
shrivelled aU my flannel shmts into jerseys, too small 
for wear , seams opened and buttons disappeared from 
all my garments , my canteen was pronounced to be 
no good at aU, and ray clothes were said to be “ no 
use for wear, for not bear washee.'*' To washee, how- 
ever, the large ship's bag, containing the spoils of the 
voyage, was sent , for as Simon was speaking, “ dhoby- 
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man'' was waiting outside, and in a few moments 
made Lis appearance — a black wasLerman, dressed in 
cotton, which, as a proof of his skill, Tras decidedly 
unsatisfactory in colour It is now seven o'clock only, 
but the horizontal rays of the sun are unpleasantly 
hot Simon looks at my hat and cloth clothes with 
infinite earnestness and compassion. ‘^Master must 
buy sola topee and loite jacket " He was lapidly 
making Inmselt master of the situation So I was 
obliged to check him in mid careei, and to tell him 
that I knew better than he did what was necessary 
for India , a statement that made him open his eyes 
and shut his mouth 

There was just time ere breakfast to do one of 
the sights of Calcutta, and to chmb to the top of 
the Ochterlony monument Fortune did not favour 
me in the result, for the greater part of the city 
was shrouded m a grej" mist, but the couise of the 
broad river laden with ships, the Government House, 
the Fort, and the European part of Calcutta were dis- 
tinctly visible, and formed rather an agreeable en- 
semhle, in which there was, however, nothing alto- 
gether compensating the toil of the ascent It is 
always the way with high places I never knew one 
that I was not glad to get down from, not fi'om any 
dizziness, for my head is not affected by height, but 
because I felt it was uncomfortable to be there, and 
to take so much pains for nothing The Mont Blanc- 
ists — now tolerably numerous — must confess that 
the view and their raptures are impostures Who- 
ever went twice into the hall of St Paul's ^ or twice 
up to the top of Salisbury spire, or of Milan, or Ant- 
werp steeples ^ So I returned sorrowing to breakfast. 
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As tlie Goveinor-General is going to Allahabad at 
dawn to-moirow, I diove over to piesent my letters 
eaily in the forenoon^ to Government House, a resi- 
dence not altogether nnbecommg the Viceroy of India, 
but at the same time by no means overwhelming, splen- 
did, 01 m faultless taste The general effect is nearly 
spoiled by a huge dome, perfectly bald,'' rising out of 
the centre of the roof hke a struggling balloon 
Once on a time, Britannia, I believe, with trident or 
spear, shield and helmet, sat on the apex of the dome 
and kept it in order, but the lightning frequently 
smote her, and the Snow Harris of Calcutta did not 
know how to get over the difficulty The goddess — 
for IS she not as good (much more real and practical 
certamly) as Juno or Athen^ ^ — was taken from hei 
high estate and put away in some lumber room 
Placed in the midst of a large open space, with 
green lawns, not veiy extensive, but co vexed with 
fine clean-shaven sward, and aqueducts around it, 
and almost within an ai row-shot of the Hooghly, 
the Government House should be as cool as any 
house can be in Calcutta , and the gieat number 
of windows on the side-elevations, give it an appear- 
ance of aniness, which the “ sunny side" by no means 
deserves. If that dome could be removed, or put 
straight, or got something to sit on it, taking it all 
and all, as seen from the exterior of the fine gate- 
ways which lead to the entrance, the Government 
House reflects great ciedit on the engineer officer who 
designed and built it, at the cost of (St. Stephen 
protect us ') just 150,000? At the gateways, with 
nothing more formidable than canes in their hands, 
were real sepoys — each ^'in shape and hue" so hke a 
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Brifcish soldier, wlien his back is turned, that at a sud- 
den view he would beguile , tall, broad-backed, stiff- 
set, but with hghter legs than the Briton, and a gi eater 
curvature in the thigh There he is, doing his 
legulation stride, saluting every white man who 
enters, civilian or soldier, dressed after the heait of 
army tailois, pipe- clayed, and cross-belted, and stocked, 
and winged, and facmgsed, every button shining, 
eveiy strap blazing, and each bit of leather white as 
3jiow — the sepoy, of whom his officeis and those 
around him, contenting themselves with that fair 
outer show, know as little, if we are to beheve what 
we hear, as they do of the Feejee Islanders They 
cleaned the outside of the platter, and cared httle for 
what was within Having whitened their sepulclu’e, 
they were satisfied But it was not the outer poitals 
of Government House only that were trusted to sepoys 
At the doorway, at the reception rooms, in the cor- 
ridors, paced up and down the old troopeis of the 
body-guard, dressed somewhat like our lancers , tall, 
white-inustachioed veterans, on whose hearts glittered 
many medals, clasps, and crosses Avon in action against 
Sikh and Affghan. I am not sure whether my own 
fee lin g of mild surprise, that at the Viceroy’s palace, 
not a single Enghsh domestic was visible, would not 
be shared in by most of my countrymen White- 
tnrbaned natives, with scarlet and gold ropes fastened 
round the waist, glided about in the halls , and some 
of the more important added to the dignity of their 
appearance by wearing large daggers in their cummer- 
bunds. 

At half-past six o’clock I waited upon Lord Canning, 
whom I found immersed in books and papers, and 

VOL I. I 
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literally siirroimdecl by boxes, “ military/^ “ jDolitical/' 
revenue/’ &c. I bad never seen bim before, to my 
knowledge ; but tbe stiikmg le&emblance of the upper 
portion of his face to the portraits and busts of 
George Canning would, I think, have told me who 
he was His Excellency was kmd enough to explain 
to me at gieat length, and with remarkable clearness, 
the actual state of affairs at that time in India , to 
shoAV me on the map what had been effected, and 
what yet remained to be done, in order to re-estabhsh 
our power ; and to indicate generally what the opera- 
tions would be by which that object was to be 
effected In doing so, it is true, Lord Gannmg took 
for granted I was in ignorance of what had hap- 
pened , but, though a httle time might have been lost, 
there was ceitainly no room left for misunderstand- 
ing upon my paii Lookmg at the map, the work 
seemed heavy In Oude, Bimdelcund, Goruckpore, 
Rohilcund, and portions of Central India, the British 
rule had ceased to exist for many months, and the 
rebel leaders almost fancied they were secm'e in them 
new possessions. He seemed proud — and am I not 
bound to say with justice ^ — of the exertions of his 
Government, to forward the troops up country with 
comfort and despatch, and to provide for them 
when sick and wounded , but it struck me that he 
over-estimated the amount of work that can be 
effected by any one man, however zealous and self- 
sacrificing, unless indeed he be such an adminis- 
trative giant as Caesar or Napoleon. I was not as- 
tonished to find a Governor-General of India at such a 
time wom-lookmg, and anxious, and heavy with care ; 
but when I learned incidentally, and not from his 
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own lips, that he had been writing since eaily dawn 
that morning, and that he would not letiie till twelve 
01 one o'clock that mght, and then had papeis to 
prepaie eie he staited in the morning, I was not 
suipiised to heal that the despatch of pnbhc business 
was not so lapid as it might have been if Lord Can- 
nmg had a little more regard to his own ease and 
health 

I told his Loidship that I was gomg to start for 
Cawnpoie as soon as I possibly could, and he said 
he could and would facilitate that object by ordeiing a 
dak to be laid foi me, though he could not at all an- 
swer for what Sir Colin Campbell, as Commander-in- 
Chief, might do when I got to his camp On that 
point I had but very small misgivmgs , for I could not 
but tlnnk that the excellent judgment and good sense 
of the Commander-m-Chief would lead him to the 
conclusion that there was no evil to be dieaded from 
my presence m his camp which he could not control, 
and which did not exist in gi eater force befoie my 
aiTival; and that the advantages to he derived fiom 
a truthful narrative of what was done placed before 
the pubhc, who would be scarcely satisfied with the 
short official reports that leisure and precedent pre- 
scribed to generals, in detailing the operations of war, 
would be considerable, whilst that narrative acted as 
an effectual antidote to the erroneous statements which 
were made in India out of ignorance or malice, and 
thence reached England, where they caused gTeat 
anxiety and misapprehension Lord Canning told 
me' that, whatever might be the views of Sir Colm 
Campbell — and on that point he could not speak, 
though he thought it probable I should find no diffi.-> 

I 2 
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culty there — he would let me have a letter which 
would show the General that there was no desire on 
the pai't of the Goveminent to pi event my being in 
the British camp In case of any difficulty, however, 
his Excellency assured me that I would find every 
facility in accompanying the head-quaiters of Jung 
Bahadoor with the British commissionei. In this 
and subsequent conveisation that evening on the sub- 
ject of the mutinies, the causes of them, the extent of 
the atrocities perpetrated by the sepoys, the stones of 
mutilations and outrage, the Governor-General evinced 
a remarkable analytical power, an ability of mvesti- 
gation, a habit of appreciating and weighmg evidence, 
a spirit of justice and moderation, and a judicial turn 
of mind which made a deep mipression upon me His 
opinions once formed seem mebranlables and his 
mode of investigation, abhorrent fiom all intuitive 
impulses, and dreadmg, above all thmgs, quick deci- 
sion, IS to pumue the forms of the stiictest analysis, 
to pick up eveiy little thoin on the path, to weigh it, 
to consider it, and then to cast it aside or to pile it 
with its fellows , to go fiom stone to stone, strike 
them and sound them, and at last on the highest 
point of the road, to fix a sort of gramte pedestal 
declaring that the height is so and so, and the view is 
so and so — so firm and strong that all the storm and 
tempest of the world may beat against it and find it 
immovable But man's life is not equal to the execu- 
tion of many tasks like these , such obelisks so made 
and founded, though durable, cannot be numerous 
January — ^Went after breakfast with Hilme 

(l)r.), formerly Prmcipal Medical Officer of the Fourth 
Division in the Crimea, and visited the hospital for sick 
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and wounded oflS.cers at No 1 , Little Russell Street , a 
large detached house, standing, as do all the houses of 
the Biitish residents m this part of Calcutta, in an 
enclosure 'witliin Ingh walls, with a bit of green and 
a few tiees aiound it The looms were large, any, 
and sweet, and I was glad to see so few wounded 
men there. Some weie old friends, and their wounds 
and sickness gave them little concern now they weie 
“ going home Pets theie were plenty — mongoose, 
monkeys, and birds Theie was a kmd of leading- 
room supplied with hooks and papers , the meals were 
good and wholesome Di Ligertwood took the 
greatest pleasure in showing all the means and ap- 
pliances he had contrived for the comfoit of his 
patients in this establishment, which is nearly self-sup- 
porting, owing to the payments received from the 
officeis The latter told me that nothing could ex- 
ceed the kindness of the ladies of Calcutta, who sent 
them hoolvs and luxuries, and took them out to air in 
their carriages. Not one of them could tell me of a 
single mutilation of any woman to which they could 
depose of then personal knowledge Delafosse, one of 
the two survivors of the Cawnpoie massacie (at the 
boats), was, as well as I can lecoUecb, in this hospital, 
but he was asleep, and I would not disturb him, 
I say as well as I recollect, for my Diary, which was 
sent to London for this month and part of Pebiuary, 
was lost in the Ava, and I have only a few rough 
notes m some odd leaves of pocket-books here and 
there to remind me. From Russell Street, drove 
over by a very dusty road, which encmcles the plam 
and fort glacis,, to the Orphan School at Kiddeipore, 
which has been converted mto an hospital for soldiers, 
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and IS under tlie charge of my old friend Longmore 
of the 19th, with Chargnean of the Eiile Brigade 
in chai'ge nndei him. The looms are very large and 
lofty, and the men had plenty of room, hut the heat, 
in some places, set at defiance all efforts to prevent 
close smells The sick of the 54th, the regiment 
which had acted so nolily when their ship Sarah Sands 
took fire, are heie, many suffering from diarrhoea and 
dysentery There are here, also, a number of wounded 
men from recent fights at Lucknow, Gawnpore, &c. , 
seveial with legs and arms carried away by round 
shot I passed one poor fellow with a stump outside 
the clothes “ Was that a round-shot, my man 
iSTo, Sir, indeed it was not i that was done by a 
sword ’ On incjuiry, I found that a great propor- 
tion of the wounds, many of them veiy serious and 
seveie, were inflicted by the sabie or native tulwar. 
Theie weie more sword-cuts in the two hosjntals than 
I saw after Balaklava The men were cheerful, and 
spoke highly of the attention paid to them By each 
man's hed-side, or charpoy, was a native attendant, 
who kept the flies away with a whisk, administered 
the patient's medicine, and looked after his comforts 
There is something almost akin to pleasure in visiting 
welL ordered hospitals, and I renewed my old sensa- 
tions with interest, hut it is a feehng wMch I would 
fain combat and remove. There is a morbid and 
unwholesome excitement about it, after all 

Paid a visit to Sir Robeit Garrett, whom I was 
glad to find looking just as well as m the old days 
when he used to trudge past my hut with his trench- 
stick " in his hand. He is gomg to take his command 
at TJmballah, but I thmk the old soldier would he 
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better pleased if Sir Colm gave Mm a dnasion m tlie 
field There was in the room a lady who had been 
besieged in the Presidency at Lucknow, and who had 
just ariived in Calcutta From her I heard some 
strange tales respectmg the internal condition of the 
garrison. Whilst some were star\ung, half fed on 
unwholesome food, and chinking the most unpleasant 
beverages, others were hving on the good things of 
the land, and were drinkmg Champagne and Moselle, 
which were stored up in such profusion that there 
were caitloads remaimng when the ganison marched 
out There was a good deal of etiquette about wsitmg 
and speaking in the garrison ^ Stiange, whilst cannon- 
shot and shell were rendmg the walls about their ears — 
whilst disease was knocking at the door of every room, 
that those artificial rules of hfe still exeicised them 
force , that petty jealousy and “ caste"' reigned in the 
Kesidency ; the “ upper ten" vuth stoical grandem 
would die the upper ten," and as they fell com- 
posed their robes after the latest fashion It is a pity 
that our admu*ation for the heroism of that glorious 
defence should be marred by such stones as these, but 
I felt the lady was speaking the truth. 

There was a land of grand dinner at the Club to-day, 
and a very good one. Among others there I met Fan- 
holme, of the Navy, who chd me a great kindness 
without knowing it once, for wMch I now thank Mm 
He cained over to Kanuesh, one day that I was more 
dead than alive, my despatch for the mail, contaimng 
a desciiption of the attack on the Pedan The mail 
had started fi'om head- quarters, when after tMrty-six 
horns of excitement and hard woik and want of sleep, 
I rode across to the huts, but Lieutenant Fairholme 
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had just staited "with liis little escort and the de- 
spatches for the mail , from the lasiug ground at the 
hack of head-quarters I could see the cloud of dust 
•which enveloped tbera, and digging spurs into poor 
old Bob, I managed to come up with him, and, thanks 
to his couitesy, to save myself a journey — a saving 
which I conveited into the sweetest sleep I ever enjoyed. 

These dinneis at the Bengal Club are by no means 
so good as they are thought to be ; that is, they aie 
not equal to a dinner at Philippe's, or the Maisou 
Dorde or the Clarendon, or at a good club, but they 
are undoubtedly very cheerful contrasts to the meals 
on boaid ship, or to the banquets at the dak bun- 
galows, which latter aie, on the whole, monotonous 
The Bengal Club is cunning enough in its hquois 
The wines are admirably iced — the champagne diy 
and good, and the sheny wholesome Cuiiy of 
prawns, I will none of you i Away those pleasant 
fictions, that the giant prawns come from a salt-water 
lake into which the Hooghly or its horrors never flow * 
Soup — ^never so pleasant as when 'tis hot in hottest 
weather ; soup almost gelatinous iu its stiength, and 
gram-fed mutton and a fowl-curry , there, one is 
enough for me, but the gentlemen around me eat every- 
thing They had tiffin at two ; hot lunch and ale and 
brandy-pawnee. Sine perfervidum jecuT / A very 
social and agreeable sort of men, but their conversa- 
tion IS of mmt, and anise, and cummm of Calcutta, 
which IS to me of interest limited by amount of 
knowledge. A lubber terminates the evenmg — igneus 
est olUs Tohur — and causes discussion, m which the 
aid of the deities Hoyle, Major A — and Major B — ^ 
is angrily involved. 
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January 31 sf. — Had many -visitors. Among them 
Geneial Michell, -who is going to his command at the 
Bombay side, General Dupuis, Colonel Adye, &c 
Throwing myself on the kindness of my finends, and 
throwing two of them over, I went off with Mr 
Meredith Townsend, of The Frtend of India, to 
Serampore Grossed the iiver by boat near the rail- 
way station, where a cairiage awaited us, and thence 
diove thiough thick woods of coeoa-plantams, &c , 
hned -with native huts and roiseiable villages — the 
Southwark of Calcutta — for some sixteen miles to the 
village or station of Serampore, which is on the right 
bank of the Hooghly, opposite the station of Bairack- 
poie The latter, with its pretty park, in which is 
the Governor- Generahs summer lesidence, and the 
snow-white houses of the station, makes a fail show 
fiom the opposite bank Serampoie — ^which still re- 
tains traces of its Danish origm m a certam neatness 
and rigidity of outhne, and in substantial houses, one 
of which belonged to my host, and was deeoiated 
■with portraits of honest-lookmg Holsteiners — ^is fa- 
mous m the annals of missionary enterprise, and, let 
me add, of missionary devotion, if not of success, in 
India, and the records of the good men s lives who 
made it the scene of their laboms possess an endurmg 
interest for all Christians When we arrived, my at- 
tention was directed to several matters of a contro- 
versial, or, at least, of a discussionable character 
However, I had not got my eyesight sufficiently clear 
in this Indian sun to examine the objects set before 
me. 

But what I was looking for, and had been seeking 
as we came along, as an antiquary would hunt for an 
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inscription, or a botanist for a ne'^ plant, was a wlnte 
face amid these leagues of black and brown fellow- 
creatmes, with scant attire, who are swarming in and 
out of their miserable dwellings I see not one, not 
one till I enter Mr Townsend's house. It was the 
first impiession made on my mmd as to our numerical 
nothingness amidst the people. All the splendour of 
Calcutta carnages could not eiface it When I crossed 
over to Barrackpore, instead of looking at the fine 
trees in the park, or admiring the outside of the 
Governor-General's coxmtry house, or the lawn and 
bungalow and officers' quarters, I was lookmg out for 
white faces, and here at last I found them. Under 
every shady clump of trees, at every la2y comer, weie 
groups of gieat, weU-made, six-foot soldiers, m red 
coatees (for the tunic cannot be enumerated among the 
causes of the sepoy mutiny), but them faces weie black 
I never set eyes on men who had more the look of 
soldiers when their backs weie turned These were 
the men of the disarmed regiments, two of which are 
stationed at Bairackpore, held in watch and ward by 
one English regiment. The men saluted us as we 
passed, but my companions made a point of not return- 
ing their salutes, or taking the least notice of the men. 
Several of them were doing a mockery of sentry's duty, 
with canes instead of firelocks. It is said they have re- 
cently become civil — almost abject m their demeanour. 
A few weeks ago they wei’e insolent and haughty- 
enough ; even now the officer in command (the veteran 
Hearsey) is frequently alarmed by reports of plots and 
conspnacies, and the Europeans are ever on the alert 
The guards on the governor's house were Europeans. 
They, and a few officers lounging about near then 
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bungalows, owned the white faces to which I have 
adverted I could only wish the owners were better 
employed, but there is doubtless great difficulty in the 
question. If these men were dismissed at once, no 
piecautions in our power could prevent their joining 
the rebels if they weie disposed to do so And little 
else would have been left to them to do Bemg 
mostly men of Oude, now occupied by the enemy, they 
would have been treated everywhere with suspicion 
and distrust It seems an absurd way of paraly2rLng 
a poition of our miich'-needed Europeans, to keep 
them watching sepoys who cannot be tiusted The 
lemedy is not so easy One was suggested — that 
“ the sepoys should be let break loose if they liked, and 
that then om' men should dispose of them '' But we 
in India, are a Christian people, and the Government 
adopted another coiuse. It has cost money, and it 
has, to some extent, deprived the aimy of the services 
of soldiers much wanted. It has also created anxiety 
and alarm, but the question was full of difficulties, and 
I have not yet seen any solution of it proposed by 
those who giumhle the most loudly, nor indeed any 
plan open to the Governor-General except that which 
he followed. 

If I were to stop here and describe Serampore 
and Banackpore, which, by the bye, I should be httle 
competent to do, I shall never get up to camp, and 
the news is that Sir Cohn wdl move immediately. It 
is the opinion of some people m Calcutta that he might 
have taken Lucknow the other day What would have 
become of Windham, of Cawnpore, and of the women 
and children ? 

Late at mght, and with some difficulty, we managed 
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to get a boat — ^the “ we '' being a gentleman who was, 
I thmk, Principal, or one of the professois of the Dove- 
ton College, and myself, and, I am bound to say, that 
we did not, in getting the conveyance, act quite like 
Israehtes in whom there was no guile Standmg on 
the muddy and slippery shoie of the iiver, now 
running with steam and ebb tide fast towards 
Calcutta, we hailed boat after boat of the many 
which were ghding down noiselessly in the naoonlight; 
but as soon as the boatmen heard what we wanted, 
being' bound most probably for some intermediate 
ghaut, they shot out fiom the bank and left us lament- 
ing. At last craft prevailed, A boat ran m, in leply 
to a mild hail, and the moment her bow came to the 
bank, shding and slipping tlirough the mud, we 
boaided her At the words “ to Calcutta,^" delivered 
in the vernacular, a loud wail was raised by the boat- 
men, who declared they could not go , but we weie 
now the masters, and evading an attempt to leave us 
in the boat by pushing her off from the bank before the 
boatmen could leacli it, we pushed off mto the stream, 
and there was nothing left for the grumbhng natives 
but to take to their oars and talk of “ backsheesh 
This httle act of piracy was avenged by many insects, 
which immediately came out of the cabin of the boat 
and the woodwork, or flew off from the shore, and 
devoured me, at least, with aviditj’’ Under other 
circumstances, I should have much enjoyed that long 
moonlight shde down the great iiver, which ran along 
with a soft gurghng song, as though rejoicing in its 
comuig hberty. In the indistmct light the wooded 
banks softened into a velvet forest, amid which shone 
out at intervals the white houses of merchants. The 
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noise of tom-toming in the villages, the brajnng of in- 
nnmexahle dogs, and the wild choruses of the jackals 
as they swept along the shores, gave the scene its 
true character, and effaced the impressions of civilized 
life produced hy w^hite palaces and park-like woods 
For moie than two hours we ghded on, the boatmen 
rowing to the sound of a wild and not quite unmu- 
sical stiain, and guiding the boat as the current was 
strongest, from bank to hank or in mid btieam , and 
at last we became aware that the villages on shoie 
were running as it weie into a continuous line , that 
big native boats, with uncouth rigging, weie mooied 
in clumps here and there off the banks , that the dogs 
balked louder, the jackals yelped less frequently, and 
the hum of voices and the noise of drums waxed 
stronger, and now and then great hudgerows crossed 
our path, or lay anchored m the tideway Some dis- 
tance before us, as we swept close in shore, a red light 
streamed upwards into the air, through a cloud of 
smoke, which looked black and heavy in the moon- 
light As we got nearer, I could make out some seven 
or eight fires, all together, some hlazmg fiercely, with 
spaiks flying upwards, others m a dead led smoulder 
The glare fell on the black faces and white turbans 
and dresses of a small crowd of natives, who were 
busied among the fires. Some thiew in fiesh logs, or 
moved the piles to make them hum quicker , others 
sat round the fires silently , others ran about in an 
excited way, tossing their arms as if in frantic joy or, 
grief All around were the black walls of the houses, 
whilch set, as it were, the fires and their attendants in 
a framework, completed hy the river, across which the 
flames cast long black shadows, as the figures passed 
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to and fi*0; conqueiing the moonlight in their power. 
It was a most wonderful and sinking picture — nothing 
I have ever seen came near to it for variety of effect. 
The black figui'es, streaked with white waistbands and 
turbans — the contrast between the repose of the groups 
seated near each fire with the energetic, active, and 
ceaseless movement of those who weie running about 
— the fires slumhermg out quietly, or glowing with 
the dull red of chaicoal, or blazing, hissing, and sphn- 
termg into sparks, which rose from the many tongues 
of flame that cleft the dark clouds of smoke rolling out 
heavily towards us in the night wind — the mighty 
river rushmg by hke a torrent Of quicksilver, strivmg 
in vjiin to cairy off the shadows which ever dinted it 
fi'om the ghastly bank — those wdd wend men dancing 
hke demons — “ Pooh ' what is this dreadful smell — 
hke — ^hke coarse loastmg meat?"'* I glanced at my 
companion, wlio was holding his nose, and in reply to 
my look, he said, “ It "s one of the Burning Ghauts 
“Boatmen ^ boatmen f pull for your lives • It wanted 
very little to make me sick to death I remember 
such another horror in an old book of travels — “ can- 
nibals feasting by moonhght.'"’ 

Not very long after we passed those incremations I 
was seated in the di'awmg-room of the Bengal Club, 
with mirrors and lights, and tables covered with books 
and papers all around me, whilst skdfol cooks were 
pieparing supper, and the wine was gettmg frappM 
artistically. In India, mdeed, extremes meet. Heard 
dreadful stories of these ghauts, and of the deeds sup- 
posed to be done at them How the last offices 'are 
sometimes complicated with parricide and murder, how 
the old are brought down to die, and are smothered 
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With the filthy mud which is thrust into mouth and 
nostrils, tlie screams of the murdeied being over- 
whelmed in the infernal din winch is raised in mockeiy 
of giief, and such like tales that make ones blood run 
cold. And we are the legislators, the law executors, 
and the teachers of this people t If the vices attributed 
to the Hindoo by the English exist to their full extent 
as desciibed — if youth is made inexpressibly corrupt, 
and age is a maximized viUany — if mfiinticide and par- 
ricide are practices and customs of the people — ^liow is 
it that the race itself maintams its vitahty — ^that it 
increases whilst the Mussulman declmes — ^that its 
nmnbers show no mark of diminution and no sign 
of physical deterioration^ 

February — This moinmg to Mi Cecil Beadon, 
who gave me an order for a post dak (or, what in 
Russia would be called a paclaTOcljnie)^ which I had 
to communicate to the postmaster*, and which will 
entitle me to one of the daks, or relays of horses, for 
Wednesday next The Government has hired all the 
velucles and horses of the private companies, and 
every sort of quadruped and cainage on the mam 
trunk road, for the pubhc service. Mr. Beadon, who 
IS a man of great importance, as Secretary of Govern- 
ment in Lord Canning’s absence — and otherwise — is 
said to be a man of abihty, though his name is not 
much known out of India I found him com'teous. 
He IS far above the muddle height , has a good head ; 
clear, mteUigent eye; straight, vigorous figure; and, 
altogether, is as unhke the popular notion of an old 
Indian as man can well be. If you met him in 
England, you would say he lived a good deal by the 
cover side, and that his hunters cost him a great deal 
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of money. Wliat wndeiful piles of papers Indian 
officials get atout them ^ I have been ip all the great 
public offices at home, and have seen the interior of 
ministers" -vyorkshops, but never did I behold out of 
Calcutta such heaps of despatch boxes, such mounds 
of record boxes, such vast fabrics of pigeon-holes, such 
abandon of red tape ^ 

Thence to lunch with my old acquaintance, Major- 
Geneial Du]juis, where I met Colonel Adye, a name 
well known in the Crimean camp, and in the corps to 
which he belongs, as that of a most excellent soldier 
and thorough good feUow In the course of conver- 
sation I heard enough to make me believe that the 
officers of the Eoyal Aitilleiy in India — and certainly 
those m the higher ranks — thought they had not been 
qmte well treated by the Commander-in-Chief General 
Dupuis, for mstance, was sent out by the Commander-in- 
Chief to command the Royal Ai'tillery in India When 
he saw Sn Cohn, he was told to remam some time at 
Calcutta to supei intend the disembaikation and ar- 
rangements connected with the force at his command, 
Colonel Adye, as his brigade-major, of course being 
with him. As soon as a considerable force of artillery 
had landed, and gone up to Sir Colin, then prepanng 
for his relief of the Residency ganison, the general 
went up to Cawnpore, and was by no means well 
received by the Commander-in-Chief Whei'eupon 
Dupuis sent in his resignation, but he withdrew it on 
the understanding that he was to be permitted to 
accompany the field force. However, it would seem 
as if he did something which displeased the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, for in a day or two Sir Colin sent 
him orders to go to Calcutta, as the Governor-General 
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Lad informed him the head-quaiters of aitiUery wa>s 
to be at Duni-Dum, 01 Barrackpoie Eie he could 
get down, howevei, the Gwalior Force attacked 
^Vindhani, and both Dupuis and Adye rendered sei- 
vices which weie warmly acknowledged by that officei 
on the day when our tioops were obhged to retieat 
into the teiC'de-iwnt, and lost their camp In their 
opinion Windham was placed in the most diflScult cir- 
cumstances, and did the best he could — an opinion 
which IS foi tided by Sir Cohn's last despatch in rofei- 
ence to the action The whole tiuth of the affair can- 
not be made public yet , and, indeed, it would at any 
time come with bad giace from the hps of any officers 
of rank, who would find themselves in telhng it obhged 
to make painful accusations. 

Dined at the Advocate-General's (Mr Ritchie), 
where there was a small and agreeable party, and went - 
afterwards to a ball given in Fort William by Colonel 
Mundy and the ofiicers of Her Majesty's 19 th, at 
vffiich I met many old friends and acquamtances The 
arrangements were admirable. The rooms — curious, 
quaint, -old bairack chambeis — were well lighted, 
decorated with flags, floweis, and fire-aims , boweis 
and pleasant arcades were improvised in the open 
Dancing vigoious, music good The supper-rooms gave 
one an exalted notion of the resouices of Calcutta, and 
one could not help asking himself, “ Has there been a 
mutiny at all ^ Is this a delusion ? Do the enemy 
still hold Glide, Rohilcund, Jhansi, Galpee, and vast 
tracts of Cential India?" 
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Pieparmg foi a stait — The kmg of Oude’s menageiio — Simon 
and Sallj Budget — Aly feUow tiavellei, Di Monat — The 
lajah of Pachete — Ptaneegunj — A mess-dimiei — Camp of 
GoYGinmeut elephants — Locomotion by ghaiiy — bhatteiod 
Yheel and its consetinences — Folding a river — ^Numeions 
tanli^,, buds and sqnniels — ^Bungalows — Theoiy and piactico 
— “ Seiiy Shrab ” — Approach to Benaies — The Holy Ganges 

February — Busy making preparations for my 

start The postmaster cannot giye me a d^k befoie 
the 4 th In India the disturbance caused by the 
movement of gTeat bodies is vddely felt For instance, 
the Governor-General, m movmg to Allahabad the 
other day, absorbed all the bullock Tvaggons on the 
road for Jive days. When Lord Dalhousie crossed the 
Ganges, he had one hundred elephants in his tram. 
Sir Colin Campbell's baggage, &c , extended for eighteen 
miles, ■when he came down from Lucknow The 2^1 e- 
parations to bo made for gomg a journey up country 
in India are very troublesome and expensive, and at 
first a European thmks they are supererogatory, wliilst 
his favoured and cherished campaigning utensils, such 
as a weU-fitted canteen, are pronounced to be useless 
It was just at this crisis that my man Simon deserted 
me He was invisible aU day — a gi'eat increment of 

trouble to my good friend D . 

Dined with Colonel Champneys, who certainly de- 
serves his reputation as a Calcutta Lucullus, and who 
is more — a kmdly, genial host He has a dreadful 
to fill, for as Auditor-General he has to clip and 
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cut at pay and allowances — the latter of which, in 
India, are subjects of incessant contentions At dinner 
met Colonel Lugard, Captain Mailison, a very intelh- 
gent officer, who seems to have paid great attention to 
Indian politics , another officer, whose name I forg'et; 

Captain J> , and one of the prmcipal Calcutta 

merchants 

It IS strange enough that the nation wliich is so 
chary of any appearance of meanness or imfau* dealing 
in its acts, should he so indifferent to the most calum- 
nious accusations against those to whom it delegates 
j)ower in remote parts of the world As far as I 
know, the people cared very little about the monster 
indictment agamst WaiTen Hastmgs. All the won- 
drous eloquence of his accusers failed to create any 
popular excitement agamst the man for acts done 
thousands of miles away. But suppose they had been 
committed, or said to be perj^etrated, in Ireland, in 
Scotland, or the Channel Islands ^ So to-night I bear 
that the menagerie of the Eung of Oude, as much 
his private property as his watch or turban, were sold 
under discreditable circumstances, and his jewels seized 
and impounded, though we had no more claim on 
them than on the Crown diamonds of Kussia Do 
the Enghsh people care for those thmgs^ Do they 
know them ^ The hundred milhons of BEmdostan 
know them well, and care about them too 

February ^rd. — An awful night with mosquitoes. 
Got up in the morning with my eyes bunged up, which 
did not account, however, for my not seeing Simon, 
for he had not been in aU day or all night, and the 
mosquitoes had taken advantage of his absence to 
carry the cm'tams by storm As I was in my batb 
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the little gentleman crept into my xoom^ and demurely 
announced that he look for dhobyman for master's 
clothes all mght." Sit down and wiite all day, whilst 
Simon, who is whiter in the face, unsteacher in the 
legs, and redder in the eyes than usual, is busied with 
the final packing. A day of hard work, in which all 
Calcutta IS tabooed to me To bed and to mosquitoes 
at midmght, qmte worn out with heat and labour. 

February 4dh — Dawn saw me up, and busy. 
Pmished my letters and sent them Breakfasted 

at eight at the TJmted Service Club, and received more 

last words of council from my good fi:iend D , 

who had done his best to fit me out in an old Indian 
style, even to pepper, salt, and candles Simon, whose 
exertions in puisuit of the dhobyman were attended 
by a violent thirst, holds a levee of his lelatives. 
His wife, Sally Bridget, richly attired in bangles and 
fine robes, and though not fair, by no means unplea- 
sant to look upon, brings her little son to me, as much 
as to say, take care of his father hut, in fact, it is 
his father who must take care of me. The heat is so 
great in Calcutta, that I am anxious to he out of it in 
the field once more, though I hear it will be much 
hotter up country Set pistols and rifle in order, as 
one travels aimed now-a>days, and drove down to 
river, which we crossed to station in steamer. At 
9 30, the tram, of which the third-class carriages ai'e 
filled with natives, penned m as close as sheep in a 
market van, moves oflE* from the station In my letter 
to The Times j which consisted of pages torn, out of 
my note-book, I gave my impressions of the scenery 

• They went down on the Ava, were recovered, hut weie late 
and lUegxhle 
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and the country. The whole looked hke a flooded 
hiick-fieldj amid which spring up groves of dateSj 
plantains, and dirty \illages, made of mud and bamboo 
matting , and, crouched under clumps of trees, the 
natives — men, women, and children — are making 
bricks, or paddhng in the mud, hunting for the tiniest 
sticklebacks and mmnows of an Indian sort, with 
much eagerness, by means of puerile little nets. They 
are burnt and black as the land itself, miserably 
clad , the children, up to six or seven, being in 'im- 
funs naturahhus 

My feUow-traveller, Dr. Mouat, the able Inspector of 
Piisons, explains many things to me, and fiom him I 
derive much information as to external objects which 
strike me. He has just returned flom an interesting 
excursion on the Andaman Islands, or, more properly 
speakmg, to them, with a view of ascertainmg their 
fitness for penal settlements. Like Sterne's starling, 
prisoners there may cry “I can't get out" for ever. 
But there is no food on those savage-haunted isles, 
and I think I remember water is scarce. One of the 
savages was captured, and Dr Mouat gave me a 
photograph of the interesting creatiue, who must have 
been of a very low type of the human race. However, 
there is little proof that they are cannibals, as is 
popularly supposed, though they are unmitigated 
savages 

Dr Mouat is on his way to Burdwan, which 
IS at one of the stations on the line, to take a look 
at the Rajah of Pachete, who is confined in the gaol 
"there, awaiting his trial on a charge of disaffection 
to Government. I got out with the worthy doctor, 
and paid a visit to the Rajah, whom we disturbed 
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at Ms diDner. The gaol is a very discreditable esta- 
blishment — a senes of long stone sheds, one story 
liigh, situated in a couit surrounded by a high ■wall. 
In the couit were prisoners heavily shackled, picking 
oakum, and poimding a sort of red earth into powder 
by nide level s, ah m the broiling sun. The warders 
wore their tulwars by then* sides. Entering a room 
in one of the sheds, we saw a stein, rather ill-favoured 
young man, seated cross-legged on a mat on the 
ground, with some four or five natives standing before 
him, their hands crossed on their breasts Silver 
dishes, clay pots, remains of curry and nee, showed 
the Eajah was just finislimg his mid-day meal Like 
the French pnsoners, whose moroseness astomshed our 
cockney fiiend in the play, the Eajahwasbyno means 
cheerful, and eyed us unpleasantly, and “wanted to 
know what he was there for The Government had 
received infoimation that the people of his district, 
which is not far fiom Eaneegunj, had threatened to 
deliver him by force, and Dr Mouat was about to 
assist at his removal * Before I left the jnison I 
•visited the woman's ward, whicb was in a most dis- 
graceful condition. There is no classification of prison- 
ers The young girl committed for a theft is thrust 
among old hags who aie poisoners and child-mm-der- 
ers. This is not becommg to a civihzed Government ; 
but I was assured the pnson would be improved. 
At 4 o'clock, after a hot and tedious journey of 

Seveial nioutlis afteiwaids he was tued, and, as well as I 
recollect, acc[Tiitted But he was neveitlieless detained ni piison 
by the Goveinment The couits at Calcutta refused to hbeiate ’ 
hnu, and when I left India, the Eajah was stdl, I beheve, m 
custody 
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120 miles, the tram shot us out amid a heap of cin- 
ders, and a wooden station at its termmus — Eanee- 
gunj A level arid country, a few trees, some faint 
outlines of hills in the distance, and smoke rising from 
a clump of tall chimneys A white-washed, high- 
roofed, one-storied huildmg m front, was mdicated as 
the d^k bungalow and jiosting station. The baboo 
infoimed me all the ghanys were gone, and that I must 
wait till to-morrow evenmg But was not the bmiga- 
low open ^ Fortunately, there is a little station here, 
consisting of a few huts, m which are the commissa- 
riat officers appointed to look after the troops staitmg 
hence up country, and a few troops aie encampad at a 
little distance from the terminus. Captain Sadler is 

land enough to ask D who has accompanied me 

ui his good-natured sohcitude so far, and myself, to 
their mess-dmner. It takes place m a shed of matting, 
and IS very pleasant, Brigadier Horsford, of the 
Bengal Artillery, presidmg, and some five or six 
officers forming the party After dinner, a young 
bear and a beautiful tame little fawn introduced, and 

behave very propeily. Break up early, and D 

returns to Calcutta by the mght-tram I go to feed 
my mosquitoes in the bungalow In the night. Sir 
Eobert Garrett and Major Oxenden arrive, and Major 
Dallas, the GeneraTs Aide, drops in later Much 
struck by the adroit manner m which my man Simon, 
as soon as he has tucked in the treacherous mosqmto- 
curtams, rolls himself up adroitly m a napkin and goes 
to sleep, outside the door, apparently a huge snowball 
February 5 th . — Breakfasted and lunched at the hos- 
pitable httle mess. By the bye, ^Hhe authorities'' here 
tell me they have not seen or heard of any mutilateci 
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-woinen passing tlirough this station, or going by rail 
to Calcutta The day is intensely liot, as I feel when 
I take a short walk over to the camp of government 
elephants, only a few bundled yards away There 
are seventy or eighty of these huge quadrupeds dinwn 
up in double rows, heavily ironed by fore and hind 
legs, each with a large heap of leaves and branches 
before him, which he uses to eat, or to throw over 
his back, or to whisk the flies with Their keepers 
live m wigwams of straw, reeds, and grass, about 
thiee feet high — the women sit at the entrances, the 
children creep about among the elephants" huge heels, 
a wild, squalid-lookmg lace The giound is covered, 
as IS the neighbourhood of all road sides and camps 
in India, with bones of cattle and animals, white as 
ivory, and with horns and teeth of cattle. At various 
distances outside the camp of elephants are picketed, 
sentry-wise, well secured to the trunks of trees, and 
stakes driven deeji into the ground, evil disposed and 
unsafe members of the community, who are in love, 
or are mad, or are jealous, and wicked. One of 
these' was coveied with bullet marks, having been 
practised at by a body of soldiers, but he would 
neither be killed nor give in. He had covered Ins 
back with dust, straw, and leaves, not in humiliation, 
but to keep off sun and flies ; and he was daintily 
sucking sugar-cane, when I saw him, as quiet as an 
alderman at turtle time. Another creature was pointed 
out to me as being far more than 100 years old — a 
warty, gnarled, grizzly, old elephant, which looked as 
if he was made out of old oak stumps, and has the 
most intensely knowing little shrewd grey eye I ever 
saw in my life. He looked as if he could tell us 
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all about the Hise arid Progiess of the Biitish Pule 
in India, and it "was something more than curious to 
look at a beast that might have seen Chve at the 
hattle of Plassey — ^that was advanced in yeais when 
we were fighting Mahrattas and Pindarees, and were in- 
vading Eohilcund for our good ally the Newab Yizier 
of Oude. Bulky as the elephant is, there is no repose 
about him , some pait or other of his gieat carcase 
IS for ever in motion — an ear is dickered to and fro, or 
the tail IS switched about, or there is one foot propped 
against a leg, and all the time the trunk is at woik, 
hke a huge snake, coiling itself up or stretching itself 
out, or timiing up or down, or truinpetmg with plea- 
suie or pain 

I passed the afternoon among the elephants till 
4 pm, when it was announced that the gharrys 
were ready — and so indeed four or five bakers" caits, 
or penitentiary laundresses" vans — ^boxes of wood on 
wheels — were duly waiting for our accommodation. 
An inspection made it appear that there were slides 
which pushed aside, or opened out, and served as 
doors or windows. The traveller, when he has one 
to himself, gets his bed made, and stretches luxmiously 
at full length , for a spare cushion is made to fit the 
interval between the seats, and beneath it is stowed 
some of the luggage There are shelves and lockers at 
the ends of the vehicle, and — when it is well slung on 
tlie springs, and the four wheels are properly consorted 
— it IS not by any means, apart from the question of 
horses, an uncomfortable means of locomotion. Like 
the Eussian boyard in his carriage, or tarantassee, the 
Indian traveller fives in fiis gharry, sleeps in it, and 
often eats in it. Ere we started, one of the party 
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lad a row witli a driver ^ lie took up liis horn, which 
lung fi'om the bos, and blew it — ^and the fellow, who 
vas a Mussulman, swore it was defiled — a question, 
if rupees. There were only foui’ gharrys available 
Seneral Garrett had one — Dallas and Osenden an- 
ither — SlaJen, of the Madras Fusiliers, and Surgeon 
Beath the third — and the fourth fell to my lot Simon 
Dot on the roof, the driver — of course a tall, heavy 
man — dressed m a tattered blue caftan with a red 
brimming, bore on his heart a brass badge with the 
words mail driver/' With him was a sprite whose 
business I found was to flog and otherwise excite the 
horses to start and keep at it , and, after much re- 
luctance Gunmngly oveicome, the horses rushed off 
in a cloud of dust at a galLop, and away we went 
along the mam tiunk load, which lay hke a great 
white iiband straight before us ^ ^ ^ 

I was awoke by a violent shock about three hours 
after we started — the carriage was nearly on its side — 
the diiver was shouting furiously — and his poor sprite 
lay with a fractmed leg by the road-side The tire of 
the fore wheel had come off, and the spokes were shat- 
tered to pieces We, were nearly tlnrty miles fiom Ea- 
neegunj, where alone another wheel could be procured 
This was an inauspicious commencement to our jour- 
ney. The driver must ride back to Eaiieegunj — Simon 
must start for the nearest police-station, to get some 
Chowkeydars to watch the carriage — and I am left 
alone in the dark with the poor lad, who is moaning 
and crymg with pain It was a long, sad vigil After 
a time the moon rose Jackals and wolves howled nr 
the field close at hand — a few natives crept past like 
ghosts — ^not one stayed to comfort the noor boy. 
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■whose language I did not understand, and -wlio le- 
jected the flask I offered him. In a couple of hours 
— they seemed long ones — Simon came back with 
halfea-dozen native pohcemen They hghted a fire m 
the road, and sat round it talking till dawn At 
last another gharry had arrived fiom Eaneegunj — ^the 
luggage was tiansfeiTed to it, and the boy with the 
broken leg was taken on one of the pohcemen^s 
shoulders 

Soon after we started, at five o'clock or so, the 
carriage agam halted The door was opened by a 
wild-looking man, who, with signs, seemed to inti- 
mate that Simon had fallen ofi* and broken his thigh 
The more correct interpretation was given by Simon 
himself — who made his appearance at the other side, 
and esplamed to me that the ferryman wished me to 
get ont, as the water at the ferry -was as high as his 
thigh, and would come into the ghany and wet me 
And so we forded the Burakur Eiver, the carnage 
bemg pushed and dragged over a rude bed of sand by 
a band of coolies The pace is good when the horses 
do start — the stages are only about five miles long, 
and the driver goes at full speed, hut the quadrupeds 
are pamful to look upon At two o'clock amved at 
Nemeaghaut, and found two officers m possession of 
the bungalow, who shared them rations with me. 

The country is changing its character, and uses 
into broken hiUs and tumuh covered with brush and 
scrub, which seem to assume a mountamous character 
in front of us Dark clouds rest on the range of hills 
which bound the western horizon. At seven o'clock, 
as we toil up the Parisnath hills, we enter the very 
heart of the thunder-storm — the darkness is profound 
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— the rain falls like tbe lush of a river' — the light- 
ning quivers, flashes, and darts about in balls of fire, 
and the thunder never ceases Suddenly, my rifle, 
Tvhich is slung fiom the roof of the carriage, seems a 
blaze of hght — the horse shies and stops, and a crash 
of thunder shakes the very earth. I get out, and find 
the driver and his help under the cairiage — the water 
streams down the road like a brook. With the help 
of Simon, I roused the men to push the carnage 
through the storm. I was in niy shppers, and as 
I shoved, my foot came on somethmg soft and round, 
which moved from under it — a livmg thing. “It 
snalie, sir said Simon, “ that get out of hole not to 
he drown As the officers told me that a man had 
been cariied off the road by a tiger a few nights before, 
and the driver said there were many about to-night, 
I began to comprehend that I was travelling in India 
All night we toiled up hill thiough the tempest which 
abated after midnight, and I was glad to lie down in 
the gharry, soaked as I was with ram, where I soon 
fell into a sound sleep 

February ^th — Passed Shergotty about nine. Here 
a baboo, who spoke English very weU, came out of 
the post-office, professed a sudden attachment to me, 
and begged I would take him into my service as a 
wnter, “for,"’ quoth he, “I know it will be my 
fortune if tbe lord will grant this petition He 
told me fuither, there were “plenty budmashes 
about,'' ‘but they fear to come near the trunk road. 
A detachment is stationed here to watch them. I am 
so anxious to get on, I stop at no bungalows if I can 
help it, and travel day and jught. It struck me the 
Shergotty people had an evil look about them, and 
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scowled in the white face that passed them so care- 
lessly The country has resumed its dead le\ el 
chaiacter about here, and is fertile and well culti- 
vated Tanks are numerous The villages larely 
adoin the road-sides, but seek the privacy of distant 
groves, but theie are some long stiaggling bazaars, 
which put me in mind of the entrance into a country 
town in Connaught, stretchmg on each side of the 
way at intervals. About the tanks are many sorts 
of buds, and the tiees by the road-sides give refuge 
to others, and to innumeiable striped squmrels very 
pretty and pla 3 Tul I have observed cranes, whim- 
biels, himantopi, avosets, sanderhngs, hoopoes, jays 
(very common and very beautiful), king crows, crow 
pheasants, minas Shrikes perch on the telegiaph 
wn-es, which are also the favourite haunt of the jay 
and fly- catchers Ehtes and buzzards fill the air 
near the villages, and now and then a withered tree 
presents a horrid crop of satiated vultui’es. Huge 
tiams of bullock carts, with Government brands upon 
them, pass to and fio in clouds of dust, which with 
the iheat after mid-day render the journey by no 
means agreeable 

At Muddenpore, 306 miles flom Calcutta, came 
. upon Sladen and Beath in the bungalow. ^^A cock 
IS sacrificed,"' to furnish a very tough meah The 
'bungalows, though vaiying greatly in actual com- 
foit, are all on the same plan A quadrangnlar 
building of masonry, one story bigh, witb a high- 
peaked roof of thatch or tiles, projecting so as to 
form porticoes and verandahs The house divided 
into “ suites " of two, three, or four rooms, piovided 
more or less imperfectly with charpoys, deal tables, 
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and a very deteriorated tripodic and bipedal establish- 
ment of chairs. Windows more or less damaged as 
to glass and frames Doors with perverse views as 
to their original purposes. Off each room, however, 
IS that universal bath-room, and the earthen jars of 
cool water The interior accommodations of the 
bungalows depend a good deal on their position 
None are exempt firom the visits of travellers — all 
ought to be ready to receive them, but m point of 
fact some are naturally much more firequented than 
others, in consequence of their situations bemg better 
adapted for haltmg. In some, the whole of the 
apparatus consists of a broken glass or so , a common 
earthenware plate , a knife, of no particular use m 
cuttmg, and a fork of metal, fi'om which one or 
moie of the prongs has lapsed There are no nap- 
kins or tablecloths ; the table is a rude piece of deal. 
The khitmutgar is a dilapidated old man, who places 
his hands together in extreme deprecation the moment 
he sees you, and to every question, says, “Nae hai 
Kodawun '' (There is none, my lord >) But your 
servant is placing your little private store on the 
table Tour salt and pepper-castors (which even go 
out into society with you under many circumstances) 
are brought forth, and the death-cry of Dame Poulet 
or Lord Gallns proclaims that you will feast on curry 
speedily In other bungalows there is a full establish- 
ment of knives, forks, plates, dishes, table-covers, and 
napkins. Pale ale and soda-water are not unknowm, 
and the khitmntgar is cunnmg in condiments, and 
has store of groceries The bungalow generally stands 
at a distance of twenty or thirty yards from the road, 
in an enclosure, which contains the kitchen and sleep- 
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lEg-places of the khitmutgar and Ins seivants The 
former is generally a man of the sweeper caste, a 
circumstance which does not recommend his cookeiy 
to fastidious old Indians The Government charges 
eight annas, or one shillmg, to each traveller for the 
use of the bungalow whilst he halts , and a book is 
kept in which he enters his name, the time of his 
arrival and departure, the amount paid, and any 
remarks he pleases to insert respecting the attendance 
and state of the bungalow Small as the charge is, 
there are frequent attempts to evade it As to 
refreshments supplied by the khitmutgar there is no 
lule, and he charges as he pleases, or as you may 
bargain with him These buildings, though in theory 
open to ah, are in practice and reahty reserved almost 
exclusively for Europeans. I never yet met a native 
gentleman stopping in one. I have looked over the 
registries of many, and found, perhaps in half-a-dozen 
mstances in the space of a year, the name of an 
Anglicized baboo, or Parse© merchant, or native prince 
inscribed therem No ’ — These and all such Govern- 
ment works are for the white man, and not for the 
black The latter buries himself in the depths of 
some wretched bazaar, or in tbe squahd desolation of 
a tottering caravanseiai. There would he as much 
mdignation expeiienced at any attempt on the pait 
of natives to use the stageing bungalows, as there is 
now expressed by some Europeans in Calcutta at their 
audacity m intruding upon ladies and gentlemen^** 
in frist-class carnages. 

Dined at Barroon bungalow, I think it is called, 
near the Soane, which was crossed by a fine bridge 
(my notes are very hazy, and I have no map) Sladen 
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and the doctor vreie roy convives, and we had a veiy 
lemaikable old fluid biought to me by the khitmntgar, 
wbicli he assured us was serry shiab"' (the wine of 
Xeres) The basis seemed to be a gooseberry ground 
up with ink and vmegar It was only eight shilhngs^ 
which, coiisideiing the extreme rarity of the drink, was 
by no means dear To the gharry once more "Watched 
the sun, whick looked hke a sign-painter's moon, swoop 
into a dirty haze in the well-loved west Where aie 
the gloiics of the gorgeous east in scenery, clouds, 
skies, jewels, purple or fine Imen or palaces ^ I see 
them not 

Fehruary Sth — The same roll and rattle all night, 
I only wake up when there is a more violent row 
than usual on starting, the horses Look out and see 
the same poor sheds by the road-side, the same signal 
men with flambeaux, the same horses constantly ic- 
produced as it were at each stage Halted for a short 
time to breakfast at Nowbutpore bungalow, which is 
situated on the bank of a deep iivei called the Kuiriim- 
mussa, crossed here by a fine stone budge Si sic 
oimics ^ The kit told us the bungalow had been de- 
stroyed by the Dinapore mutineers, the loof was 
new ; the walls blackened with smoke. Wherever a 
bit of wlnte could be found it was coveied with the 
writing of men of the various detachments passing up 
towards Cawnpore '^Eevenge your slaughtered coun- 
trywomen ! To the with the bloody Sepoys 

Rough sketches of men hangmg fiom trees and gallows, 
and various eulogiums of particular regiments, which 
if read by a foreigner would lead him to believe our 
soldiers were fond of blowing their own trumpets 
Alas ^ some of these gallant fellows found their graves 
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here , some were drowned in tlie shoals of the trea- 
cherous river in bathing , others died of disease, and 
their giaves dot the enclosure, their names rudely 
carved on blocks of wood and trees fast vanishing 

As we approach the sacred city of Benares, the mass 
of people on the trunk road gives one the impression 
of a fair or procession They are in small groups, or 
travel in large parties, men old and youngs children 
and women All shuffle up the fine dust with their 
toes, or pomted shoes, and the air is filled with a choking 
precipitate of the kunker, or carbonate of lime nodules, 
which form the metaUing of the load Long strings 
of creakmg country-caits, heavily laden with bales of 
cotton, and drawn by mild-eyed humped oxen, followed 
each other continuously towards Calcutta, The human 
euirent headed the other way It is worth observing 
the immense difierence between the young and the old 
of the poorer classes of Hindoos. The former are 
broad-chested, straight, muscular men, albeit from 
sitting on their hunkers,'' as the Tiish say, the muscles 
of the thigh are drawn up flat from the knee to the 
hip, and give them rather hollow thighs and large 
knees The old men are bowed, and feeble, and thin 
exceedingly , their skin hangs in loose folds crossed 
with mnumerable wrinldes, and beneath it the lank 
muscles and sinews can be seen working distinctly on 
and over the bones of the skeleton , it is darker than 
when they are young, and the creases look white, so 
that they have a disagreeable animal look, and seem as 
if they were covered with a hide mstead of a skin 
Each man canies his bamboo latee shod with iron, 
with a bundle at one end, and the unfading loto, a 
VOL. I 
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polished brass pot, used for cooking, and diinking, 
and di awing water, for which purpose there is a string 
attached to it hung at the other Poor is the wretch 
who cariies one of earthenware, and poor as he is he 
must, like poverty, pay more dearly than wealth does 
ever, for his earthen pot is broken after every meal 
The haltmg'places under the trees at each side of the 
road are Ml of broken earthenware and whitened 
bones of cattle The women carry bundles animate 
and inanimate , the former seated cross-legs over one 
big hip, and clasping their bearers round the neck, the 
latter on their shouldeis. Children of all ages, from 
five to twelve, toddle along the road, taking them 
shaie m the family troubles In no instance is a 
fiiendly glance directed to the white man's cairiage. 
Oh, that language of the eye > Who can doubt ^ who 
can mismterpret it ? It is by it alone that I have 
learned our race is not even feared at times by many, 
and that by all it is dishked Pray God I have read 
it falsely, I'hese passers-hy are wondinusly squahd 
and poorly clad. But already I have been told I 
must not judge from appearances in India The 
climate does not demand the use of clothes. The people, 
I am told, when they are ches! eux, take off as much of 
them cotton covering as they can. But I see a native 
sweU " pass me in a tatterdemalion shigram, or a 
quamt httle shed upon wheels, a kind of tray placed 
in a bamboo fi^amework, and he is dressed in shawls, 
and wrapped in profuse clothes That signifies 
nothing “Those fellows like to show how rich they 
are by sporting fine cashmeres and gold embroidery 
“ Then when men are rich they dress well, and naked- 
ness and rags are a sign of poverty? '' “ My dear sir, 
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you are a gnff ; you don't understand those niggers 

y0.|. -Jf! ^ 'sjS' 'h 

Before ns there is a long line of roofe^ temples, 
cupolas, pillars, minaret-like spires rising up on a high 
iidge, between which and the road as it melts away 
among the trees is a deep ravine As we drive always 
amid dust, and trampling feet, and multitudes of 
people, the ridge seems to rise and the ravine to 
deepen At last in the fai side under the ridge, the 
eye catches a streak of water which becomes bioader 
as we get nearer, and then we see that underneath the 
sacied city of Benares, washmg the steps of its temples 
which stretch for miles along its bank, flows the Holy 
Ganges, spanned by a large budge of boats. We had 
still a toilsome descent and struggle through deep 
sands left uncoveied by the river, now at its lowest, ere 
the gharry arrived at the rude planks which form the 
Crauseway of the bridge. The city, seen from the right 
bank of the river, looks right glorious. If the Ehine 
flowed under the walls of the old city of Edinburgh, 
and swept along from the castle to Holyrood over the 
railway ravme, the scene w'ould be something like 
that presented by Benares But there are no lofty 
hills , no Calton , no Arthur's seat in the distance 
In heu thereof, over the bridge towers the high mud 
walls and batteries of the Eaj -ghaut fort, wliich was 
erected recently to secure the passage of the river 
It was intensely hot when we got to the bridge, and 
the moment had just been selected to open it for the 
passage of some native boats downwards 

So General Garrett, his aide Dallas, Oxenden, and 
the whole party, had to sit — and not cool their heels — 
till the process, which was directed by an extremely 

T 0 
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imtable and intoxicated Euiopean; at an end 
Tlien a drive throiigli a long street of detached lionses 
and gardens, along a road bordered by fine trees, in 
•which screamed legions of green parroqnets, brought 
us, after some two or three miles, to the English station, 
wheie we took refiige in Charles' Hotel. (NBA hotel 
in India, up country, is a place where you can get 
everything that you bring with you, and nothing else, 
except bed and soda-water) Here we had dinner 
and much argument ; in fact, whether it be the heat, or 
the curry, or the state of one's liver, it seems that the 
disposition ‘of Englishmen alters in India, and they 
become very ai’gumentative and theoretical Theie is 
not one pomt or view we advance which is not suid 
to be contradicted Even if one says, “ This is a hot 
day," another is sure to observe, “I don't agree with 
you There was a nice breeze about three o'clock 
this morning , and if you had ever been at Stuffcote 
you would not caU this hot " “ Stuffcote ' why I 

have been there — was there for years — and I call it one 
of the coolest stations m India." What f in August 
Yes , especially and most particulaily in August 
i have felt chilly in August, sir," &c., &c 



CHAPTER X. 


Outside of Benaies — ^Allalialiad the foit — canvas wall — 
The Goveinoi-Geneial’s tent — ^Lieut P Stewait — colonel 
of sepoys — Poor Claike’ — Question and answei — Railway 
teiminus — ^A shoit walk — Ghaiiys foi Caivnpoie — Sn Robeit 
Garrett’s tongue — ^Hall at Futtehpore 

February 9 th, — Left Benares eaily, witliout seeing 
anything of it, except the long line of ghaats and 
temples, the outside of the college and of the church, 
the same of Dr. Ballantyne — whose name is identified 
with the former seat of learning, and whom I regretted 
I could not do more than shake for one moment by 
the hand — and the inside of Charles’ Hotel. Our stouD 
landlord, fertile - in - item - in -bill - compelling - 1 esources, 
Saxomcally and Bonifacically saw us off — a good easy 
man, who was happy in the behef that he kept rather 
a good hotel, and did good to all men thereby. The 
country outside the city is one great garden — feitile 
exceedingly , the road still thronged with cotton 
carts, and pilgrims, and foot-passengers. On, on ^ 
all day, fast as we could go ; but do what we could, 
daylight failed us ere the gharry reached the waste of 
sand which forms the uncovered bed of the Ganges, 
opposite Allahabad, and it was gmte dark before we 
got on the budge of boats which spans the now-dimi- 
mshed volume of the stream. Where to go, we knew 
not. The foit was closed at night-fall The bunga- 
low, when we reached it, was quite full, but we were 
told some tents were pitched on the esplanade in fiont 
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of the fort, by an enterprising person, who called 
them a hotel ; and there, in fact, after driYing about 
for an hour, we found shelter Not only were there 
sleeping-tents in this welcome little camp, but a mess- 
tent, m which supper was ready, and to which the 
travelleis did full justice. Each had a tent to sleep 
in, and each slept well in it, spite of the sniffing and 
howling of the jackals. 

February 1 Qth — Is it not hot this morning ? But 
is not this tub, and the great generous jars of cold 
water — ^is not this glorious after the smother and 
heat of the long journey J And the khitmutgar tells 
us there is grilled morghie, and eggs, and bacon, and 
tea^ and beer, and jam for breakfast, and plenty of hot 
chupatties It is tnie the flies make a stand-up fight 
with us for otu' meal, but we beat them m the end. 
The quartermaster-general of this camp is a livery- 
stable keeper as well, and so I hire a buggy from him, 
and drive over to the fort, within which the Governor- 
General's camp IS pitched This fort is worthy of the 
best days of the great Mahomedan conquerors and 
rulers of India It came upon me hke the vision of 
some distant land — ^like Ehrenbreitstem, or Edmburs’h 
or some great middle-age fortress. A massive face 
of rich red solid masonry, garmshed with Saracenic 
loopholes, and embrasures, and peepholes, towered up 
solemnly from the waters of the Jumna and Ganges, 
which heie mmgle at the point of the rectangle on 
which the foit is placed This melts away into 
certam ravelins and bastions, garnished with guns eu 
barbette^ and with embrasures. Then there is a fine 
broad glacis with a deep ditch, revetted on scarp and 
counterscarp — drawbridges, portcullis, all the material 
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appearances of a great forti^ess are lieie. Strange, 
again, is it to think, that this city and those “walls, 
which seem such essentials of our existence in India, 
weie bestowed on us in times not beyond the memory 
of livmg man, by the ancestor of one who is now cap- 
tive in our prisons Excepting the rise of the United 
States, I know of nothing so rapid and so wonderfiil 
in the history of nations as the growth of our Indian 
empire. When Mandelslo, the attach^ of the Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein’s envoy, whose travels, trans- 
lated into Enghsh nearly 200 years ago, aie well 
worth peiusal now — when he, I say, visited India, he 
found the court of the Great Mogul in all its magniii- 
cence, and England was represented by a factory of 
merchants, at Ahmedabad, not remarkable for the 
purity of their hves or the cleanhness of then* morals. 
How vast IS now her empne in the East f how 
great her responsibilities ^ Had the gate through 
which I am now passing, been opened to the muti- 
neers, who filled the station outside with murder and 
fire, it IS not too much to say that, for the moment, 
the English empire m India was lost All honour to 
the few who saved it ' Had it been lost, there would 
have been scarce any one to blame When Outram 
heard of om: troubles, he wrote the most pressing, 
and the most masterly state-paper respecting the para- 
mount necessity of securmg Allahabad. The neces- 
sity was admitted ; the inability to meet it was 
deplored. Allahabad was saved by no act of Govern- 
ment, by no care of man ; but by one of those 
extraordinary developments of accidental abdity and 
energy m unlooked-for, and unexpected places, wbicli 
are called interventions of Providence Had such 
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things taken place at Meerut, or Cawnpoie, we might 
now be revelling in false security Now, all we can 
say is, wuth Agag, Surely the bitterness of death is 
past I 

In a large flace cVaroneSj into which I debouched 
from archway and port, I found a squaie wall of can- 
vast, stiff and perpendicular, ghstening in the sun. 
The place itself was a large green lawn, with avenues 
of trees, and walks leading to square blocks of build- 
ings, crowded with soldiers. This wall was the screen 
which protected the Governor-Generars camp from 
intrusion. Passing inside, by one of the portals — a 
chink in the canvas — found myself in a spacious 
square, with two rows of tents, pitched with great 
regularity, inside. Those on the right were laige 
double tents, and before one floated the Governoi- 
General's flag from a lofty staff. 

After a short delay, I was told his Excellency 
would receive me, and I was introduced to one of 
those gland tents which would be a palace in the 
eyes of any field-marshal in Eurojie. A few ser- 
vants, m the red and gold of the Viceroy^s hvery, 
were sittiag under one of the spacious canvas eaves, 
where, indeed, the shade, even now, was not ungrate- 
ful. There were purdahs of fine matting, and doors, 
and flaps to pass, ere one could get inside. There 
soft Persian carpets received the feet in beds of 
flowers; the partitions of the tent, which ‘was as 
large as a London saloon, were fitted with glass 
doors ; but I was told afterwards, that Lord Cauning 
had by no means carried tent-luxury to its fullest 
extent, and that, in fact, as Governor-General, he had 
rather curtailed the usual establishment. After a 
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moment's delay, the aide-de-camp in -waiting told 
me his Excellency would see me, and I passed in 
thiough a partition into a tent where Lord Canning 
was sittmg, sniTOimded by maps, and boxes, and 
papers, at a table covered with documents — -just as I 
had first seen him. There was but little change in 
the situation. Just across the river, all Oude was in 
rebellion ; and Lord Canning told me that the day 
before he distmctly heard the fire of the guns by 
which a petty rajah had announced his independence. 
Mr Wingfield, at Goruckpore, was surrounded by 
enemies ; but still he bravely held his own. (Ee- 
membering, now, the terms in which the Governor- 
General spoke of him, I am not surprised that, 
without favour, interest, or application, his Lordship 
appomted this gentleman, to his own surprise, Chief 
Commissioner of Oude ) He spoke to me of Maun- 
Sing, of the part he was playing, of the efforts he 
had made to save the lives of certain Englishmen ; 
but as that chief is now high in favour, and is one 
of the jirops of our power in Oude, there would be 
no object in alludmg to his Lordship's opinions of 
our ally. Again Lord Canning caused me to under- 
stand that he would in no way answer for Sir Cohn 
Campbell's views in regard to my presence in his 
camp ; but he was good enough to add, that, so far 
as he knew, there would be no objection to my being 
theie, as it was of consequence that the operations 
which were about to take place should be made 
known to people at home In order to facilitate 
my journey to Ca-wnpore, Lord Canning said he 
would introduce me to Lieutenant Patrick Stewart, 
the Deputy-Superintendent of the Indian Telegraphs, 
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whose name I had heard more than once from friends 
in Calcutta and elsewhere ; he was also good enough 
to say, that any telegi^aphic despatches i elating to 
the operations which I might wish to forward, could 
he sent next in order after important service mes- 
sages Of course, those facihties were given to the 
representative of a great Enghsh journal, the only 
one that had sent a representative to the seat of war ; 
and I beheve, that had any gentleman presented him- 
self in a similar capacity to mine, he would have 
received the same reception and the same facihties. 

After a long conversation, of which I have said 
quite enough, I went mto one of the tents to present 
a letter of introduction to one of his Lordship^s suite. 
A young shght active officer was sittmg in a chair 
at a table, covered of course with papers, wffien I 
entered That cheery genial voice, that bright look, 
full of intelligence and life, struck me at once 
« Jj — — is not in just now ; but I am a finend of 
his'" quoth he ; and if I can be of any service, pray 
command me." When he knew my name and errand, 
he at once proposed to show me over the foif I 
could not have had a more intelligent guide, and so 
we sauntered about the old hues of Akhar's engi- 
neers, and observed where his work was dovetailed 
into oins, and censnred defects, and praised good 
points as long as we could stand the sun As Stewart 
— ^for it was he — heard he was to accompany me to 
Cawnpore, we made arrangements for starting ere we 
part. ed. The rail, which once more makes a spasmodic 
effort to estahhfeh itself in India, here goes about half- 
way to Cawnpore One is weary of thinking how 
much blood, disgrace, misery, and horror had been 
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saved to us if the rail had been but a httle longer 
here, had been at aU there, had been completed at 
another place It has been a heavy mileage of neglect 
for which we have already paid deaily. Eut the bill 
IS not yet settled in faU. 

Heieafter, and elsewhere, I will give some account of 
the mutmy at AUahabad. It was characterized by 
extreme blindness and want of foresight on our part ; 
by the utmost ciuelty and cowardice on the side of the 
mutineers I was told, as a proof of the infatuated 
Ignorance displayed by an ofiScer, in reference to the 
feeling of their men, that the colonel of the sepoy regi- 
ment which committed the greatest excesses, having 
seen some statement in one of the Calcutta papers re- 
flectmg on the loyalty of his corps, wrote a very prompt 
denial, and further expressed the fullest reliance on 
the temper of his men, and their attachment to the 
service ; that statement appeared in the same paper 
which contained in another column the announcement 
hy telegraph of the mutiny of the regiment, and of 
the murder of the writer by his men * Had the mu- 
tineers attacked the few Europeans who, with a 
handful of Sikhs — themselves at times disorderly — 
composed the gariison of the fort, with vigour, they 
must have soon got possession of it , and with it in 
their hands, it would have been impossible for Have- 
lock or NeiU to have collected their columns, and 
to have proceeded to recover Cawnpore and secure 
the garrison of Lucknow. Every one felt that, if 
Allahabad had gone, it was scarcely possible to save 
India , that it did not fall was little short of a mma- 
cle, as we shall see hereafter It was sad to see the 
walls of the roofless bungalows blackened by fire, the 
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pillars of the gateways prostrate, the wrecks of flower- 
gardens, wheie loses contended in vain with choking 
weeds ; but I had seen worse at Balaklava, on the 
Katcha, and at Keitch. The outward features of war, 
mutiny, and wholesale murder are pretty much the 
same all ovei the world Allahabad is destined to be 
the finest city m India, if the money can be found to 
make it so So far as its situation is concerned, it 
has every requisite for an inland capital, but many 
yeais must elapse, and many thousands of pounds be 
spent, ere the full advantages of its position aie 
developed 

February 11th — Up early, preparing for our stait, 
though the train does not go till 9.S0. Met Loid 
Mark Kerr, who is in command of Her Majesty's 
] 3 th Eegiment heie, at the railway side, for there is 
no station, and had a sbght inspection of the regi- 
ment, which marched past, with band playing, as a 
little mark of attention, T conceive, towards Sii Eobert 
Garrett. Lord Mark, faithful to his peculiar vestiary 
and sumptuary laws and customs, had his head un- 
covered and his hair cut short, the result of which 
was, that the sun had blistered his occiput severely 
He wore his old Crimean blue stuff trowsers, and long 
untanned leather riding-boots. Like everyone else, 
Lord Mark was pining for active service , and havmg, 
as he says, as fine a regiment to march or fight as any 
Highlanders in the service, he is very anxious to be 
employed against Lucknow In fact, if officers had 
their will, nobody would be in garrison at aU ; aU 
would be in the front — a very fine feeling, but One 
which, without being unduly depressed, cannot be 
gratified to the detriment of the pubhc service. Those 
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who know Lord Mark will be amused, and I am cei- 
tain he will not be offended, at the repetition of the 
little incident at the railway station this morning 
Among the passengers weie a number of soldieis 
going back to their duty at Cawnpore, one of whom 
liad yellow crossbelts, and seemed altogether, httle 
as uniform is regarded in India, very oddly dressed. 
Lord Maik saw him, dashed down the bank at him, 
and came back in a few minutes in a terrible rage. 

There * what do you think, General, of the disciphne 
these fine fellows are kept m — one of your High- 
landers, too f I asked that fellow who he was, and 
what regiment he belonged to. And what do you 
think was his answer — ^his answer to me, sir ^ Hang 
me, sir, but the fellow turned round, stared at me, 

and said, ‘ What the is that to you ? ' Did you 

ever hear such a thing 

'‘Well, what did you say?'' 

“Say? Why I told him who I was; that I 
was Colonel of the 13 th Kegiment, and officer in 
command of the station; and then the fellow saluted, 
begged my pardon, and said, ‘ He never would have 
thought it " 

Lord Mark did not mark the irony of the soldier, 
which was certainly so far founded on fact, that 
it would have been difficult for any one to have 
divined that the person who stood before him, dressed 
as I have described, with the addition of a ragged 
tunic of red cahco, wadded with cotton, was a colonel 
in the army. 

At last the train was ready, filled with soldiers, 
officeis and their servants, and no passengeis; for 
the Government has monopolized the train : and 
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only those who get tickets on service are permitted 
to go by it at present The caiaiages were old 
second-class mvahds of English hnes ^ but they were 
luxurious enough after the long journey in dust and 
sun. Stewart was ready to his time, and duly super- 
intended by Captain Maxwell, the quartermaster- 
general, who acted as station-master, we started not 
more than one hour behmd our tim^, which was not 
of any consequence, as there was no fear of collisions 
How many of my few fellow-passengers are gone to them 
account, or are disfigured by wounds, or enfeebled by 
the fevers and sicknesses, which in India leave their 
mark on a man for his lifetime ! There is one, I see, 
before me now — a tall deep-chested fine young fellow 
— blue-eyed, tawny-maned — the old Scandmavian 
type, full of energy, dying to see seivice,'"' hurrying 
up now to the front, with a wound, received m the 
first encounter he had with the enemy not yet quite 
healed Poor Clarke ' The last time I saw him he 
was one of the most dreadful objects I ever beheld — 
burnt, black, and covered with blistered skm from 
head to foot, blown up by that horrid explosion of 
powder at Lucknow, But he was at peace, poor 
fellow * for ever ; and^ great as his agony must have 
been, he carried none of it out of this world ; for Ins 
face bore, at the moment of his death, as I was 
assured, a calm and peaceful expression. It is sad, 
indeed, to look back now in one^s mind, and to re- 
member the conversation and the plans of those fellow- 
passengers who have smce then gone on their long 
journey. 

For some distance outside the station we passed 
through deserted villages, through hnes of bungalows de- 
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vastated by fire ^ then we entered on a plain, burnt and 
dry, covered with bushes growing out of sand, the fa- 
vourite lesort of nylghy (blue cow), deer, and antelopes 
Here and there were villages abandoned, and never very 
desirable The stations, such as they were, seemed crude 
and incomplete. The bright hot sun lent no joyous- 
ness or pleasant life to those arboriferous wastes , and I 
was glad to arrive at the terminus of the Ime, which 
consisted of a cessation of the rails in the sand, at a 
place called Khaga, about sixty-five miles from Allah- 
abad, at two o’clock Under a grove of trees, filled with 
green parrots, and vultures, and buzzards, were pitched 
a few tents, which represented the station The clerk 
and station-master was in one, sick with fever ; the 
others weie occupied by travellers waitmg for d4ks, 
aU of them connected with the public service Those 
who were going towards Calcutta were invalids, some 
of them with their famihes. In griffinhood I ad- 
mired the proportions of them establishments ; but I 
could safely say, Jffaud equidem invideo, miror 
magis A luxurious little baby was carried forth for 
a walk under the shade of the trees ; it was borne in 
the arms of a fat ayah, beside whom walked a man, 
whose sole busmess it was gently to whisk away the 
flies which might venture to disturb baby’s slumbers. 
Another man wheeled a small carnage, m which lay 
another httle lord of the Indian creation, asleep, 
hkewise with his human flapper by liis side, whilst 
two ayahs followed the procession in rear ; through 
the open door of the tent could be seen the lady- 
mother reading for her husband ; a native servant 
fanned her with a hand-punkah ; two little terriers, 
chained to a tree, were under the caie of a separate 
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domestic A cook iras busy superintending several 
pots set upon files in the open air, a second prepared 
the curry-paste, a third was busy with plates, knives, 
and forli. In the rear of the servants' tents, which 
were two in number — ^making, with the master's, four 
— were two small tents for the syces, grass-cutters, and 
camel-men, or doodwallalis, behind which were picketed 
three horses, three camels, and a pair of bullocks, and 
ere we left, another servant drove in a few goats, which 
were used for milking I was curious to know who 
this milhonnaire could be, and was astonished to leain 
that it was only Captam Smith, of the Mekawattee 
Irregulars, who was travelling down country, with the 
usual tram of domestics and animals required under 
the circumstances. The whole of this httle camp did 
not contain more than eight or nine tents ; but there 
weie at least 150 domestics and a menagerie of animals 
connected with them. The tope was exceedmg rich ; 
the trees swarming with the common noisy green par- 
roquet, and with the ever-active squeaking squirrel. 

As there were no gharrys ready for us, Stewart and 
I started oflf on a walk through the country — a shoit 
one — ^incited thereto hy the possibility of putting up a 
deer, or slaying a jackal The fi.elds were covered with 
dall-crops — a tall pulse with deep green leaves, winch 
grows to the height of seven or eight feet ; nariow 
foot-paths led here and there through them, and ap- 
peared to form the boundaries of the fiields Whitish- 
grey mud waUs, rising a foot or two above the level 
of the daU-fields, or visible through the topes, indi- 
cated the native villages, which seemed especially 
wretched, from the want of windows and the apparent 
absence of roofs to the houses. The natives we met 
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avoided ns, skulking off by side-paths , and one or 
two women drawing water at a well, fled at our ap- 
proach, as if we were demons Their antipathy was 
shaied by a herd, or drove, or flock of apes, which 
we encountered m one of the topes , a wilderness of 
young and old and middle-aged ladies and gentlemen, 
who chatted and grinned at us from stumps and 
branches in endless variety of grimace and contor- 
tion How IS it that one is mfluenced by their 
offensive resemblance to humanity to abstain from 
shooting them ? I am sure that a young quadrumane 
is by no means bad eating , but all are agreed that the 
sufferings of one wounded by the huntei are expressed 
in a manner so terribly human, as to cause great re- 
pugnance among those who have once killed an ape 
or monkey to fire at one afterwards And yet they 
were very impudent indeed — scolding and abusing us 
as haid as they could chatter, whilst the matrons, in 
evident distrust, carried off their family to the leraotest 
branches 

On om' retmm we found gharrys waiting for us, 
and the whole of the party which had started from 
Allahabad set out for Cawnpore at five o'clock at 
night. As there was no advantage to be gamed by 
arriving at the Cawnpore cantonments in the middle of 
the night, we halted on the road after half-an-hour'& 
drive, and m the shade proceeded to make our dinner^ 
Sir Eobert Garrett had a preserved tongue in atm case, 
hke a huge red sugar-loaf, and a strong wish was ex- 
pressed to investigate the interior, which would, it 
was supposed, form an agreeable addition to tbe 
resom'ces of our banquet , but we had no means of 
opening it. It turned aU. the edges of our knives, 

VOL I. M 
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broke all tkeir points, set folks and bunting-knives 
at defiance , at last, in a rage, we put it up on end 
against a tiee, and I fii-cd iny revolver through the 
anale of the case, so as to make a hole in the tin 
Ha\’ing fiist made tliis lodgement in the sahent, the 
rest of the work was easy, and the tongue almost 
answered our ardent expectations. 

About seven we halted again at the bungalow, in a 
veiy decayed stragghng old town, called Futtehpore 
There were many sheds well-thatched, and substantial 
enough, in the court-yard, which had been erected for 
the soldiers on their march along the trunk-road , and 
again one read the old stereotyped inscriptions on the 
walls, which almost made me regret that writing was 
included in the branches of education taught to the 
soldier hTear us was encamped a small force — some 
infantry and guns. Sir Eohert with Dallas set out to 
visit the camp, in order to see his old friend Colonel 
David Wood, who was in command, whilst Oxenderi, 
Stewart, and myself managed to extricate a supper 
out of the Khansamah's veiy limited re’pGTtoire At 
night the gharrys came round, and we rumbled along 
in peaceful sleep over the trunk-road by which Neill 
and Havelock had advanced to attack the Butcher of 
Cawnpore — a road, by the way, of which many of the 
trees had been hung with natives' bodies as the column 
under Neill and Eenaud marched to open the way from 
Allahabad I hear many storms, the truth of which I 
would doubt if I could Our jfrrst sprmg was terrible, 
I fear our claws were mdiscrnranating. 
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Look at Cawnpoie’ — ^Its atrocities paralleled in Histoiy — Azi-* 
moola Khan — Shange cmiosity in an Asiatic — ^Bauacks — 
jMiseiable defensive position — Cain]> of Sn Colin Campbell — 
A compact — The Higliland bonnet — Head-quaiteis staff-mess 
Geneial Mansfield — ]\Iy tent and its attendants — Dinnei vith 
the Cominandei-m-Chief — ^The Ficnch Geneial, Vmoy 

February iWi — It actually cliilly last night i 

Dallas said he had never snffeied so much from cold in 
all his life It -was 6 30 m the moinmg, when 
Stewart, who has the ait of compiessing himself into 
a very small compass, woke me up ‘■'to look at Cawn- 
pore The scenes where great crimes have been 
perpetrated ever possess an interest^ winch I would 
not undertake to stigmatuze as moihid ; and sui^ely 
among the sites rendered infamous for ever m the eyes 
of British posterity, Cawnpore will be pre-emment as 
the magmtude of the atrocities with which it is con- 
nected. But, though pre-emment among crimes, the 
massacre of Ca-wnpore is by no means alone in any of 
the circumstances which mark turpitude and profun- 
dity of guilt. We who suffered from it thmk that 
there never was such wickedness m the woild, and 
the incessant efforts of a gang' of forgers and utterers 
of base stones have surrounded it ■with horrors that 
have been vainly invented m the hope of adding to 
the mdignation and bummg desire for vengeance 
winch the naked frets arouse Helpless garrisons, 
surrendering under capitulation, have been massacred 

M 3 
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ere now , men, womens and children have been ruth- 
lessly butchered by the enemies of their race ere now ; 
risings, such as that of the people of Pontus under 
Mithiidates, of the Irish Eoman Catholics against the 
Protestant settlers in 1641, of the actors in the 
Sicihan vespers, of the assassins who smote and spared 
none on the Eve of St Bartholomew, have been over 
and over again attended by inhuman cruelty, viola- 
tion, and torture The history of mediseval Europe 
affords many instances of crimes as great as those of 
Cawnpore , the history of more civilized periods conld 
afford some parallel to them in more modern times, 
and amid most civilized nations. In fact, the pecuhar 
aggravation of the Cawnpore massacres was this, that 
the deed was done by a subject-race — by black men 
who dared to shed the blood of their masters, and that 
of poor helpless ladies and children Here we had 
not only a servile war and a sort of Jacquerie com- 
bined, but we had a war of rehgion, a war of race, 
and a war of revenge, of hope, of some national 
promptings to shake off the yoke of a stranger, and to 
re-establish the fcdl power of native cliiefs, and the fall 
sway of native religions There is a kmd of God's 
revenge against murder in the unsuccessful issue of 
all enterpnses commenced in massacre, and founded on 
cruelty and bloodshed Whatever the causes of the 
mutiny and the revolt, it is clear enough that one of 
the modes by which the leaders, as if by common 
instinct, determined to effect their end was, the 
destruction of every white man, woman, or child who 
fell into their hands — a design which the kindhness of 
the people, or motives of policy, frustrated on many 
remarkable occasions. It must be remembered that 
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the pimishments of the Hindoo are cruel, and "whether 
he be mild or not, he certainly is not, any more than 
the Mussulman, distinguished for clemency towards his 
enemies. But philosophize and theoiize as we may, 
Cawnpore wiU he a name ever heard by Enghsh ears 
with hoiror long after the present generation has 
passed away 

Whilst I am writing about it, I may as well relate 
an incident in connection with one of the Nana's chief 
adviseis, which I mentioned to the Governor-General, 
who appeared much struck with it After the repulse 
of the aUies in their assault on Sebastopol, ISth June, 
an event closely followed by the death of Lord Eaglan 
and a cessation of any operations, except such as were 
connected with a renewed assault upon the place, I went 
down for a few days to Constantinople, and, whilst 
stopping at Missirie's Hotel, saw, on several occasions, 
a handsome shm young man, of dark-olive complexion, 
dressed in an Oriental costume which was new to me, 
and covered with rmgs and finery He spoke French 
and Enghsh, dmed at the tahle d'hote, and, as far as I 
could make out, was an Indian prince, who was on 
his way back from the prosecution of an unsuccessful 
claim against the East India Company in London. 
He had made the acquaintance of Mr Doyne, who 
was gomg out to the Crimea as the supermtendenfc of 
Sir Joseph Paxton's Army Works Corps, and by that 
gentleman he was introduced to me one fine summer's 
evemng, as we were smokmg on the roof of the hotel. 
I did not remember his name, but I recoUect that he 
expressed great anxiety about a passage to the Crimea, 
“as,” said he, “I want to see this famous city, and 
those great Eoostums, the Eussians, who have beaten 
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Freacli and EngL.sli together Indeed, he added 
that he *was going to Calcutta, "when the news of the 
defeat of June 18 th reached him at Malta, and he was 
so excited hy it that he lesolved to go to Constanti- 
nople, and endeavour thence to get a passage to 
Balaklava In the course of conversation he boasted 
a good deal of his success m London society, and used 
the names of people of rank very freely, which, com- 
bined with the tone of his remarks, induced me to 
regard him with suspicion, mingled, I confess, with 
dislike. He not only mentioned his bonnes fortunes^ 
but expressed a very decided opimon that unless 
women were restrained, as they were m the East, 
“hke moths m candlehght, they will fly and get 
binned.’" I never saw or heard anything more of 
him till some weeks afterwards, when a gentleman rode 
up to my hut at Cathcart’s Hill, and sent me in a note 
fr’om Mr Dojuie, asking me to assist his friend Azi- 
moola Khan in visitmg the trenches, and on gomg 
out I recognized the Indian prince I had his horse 
put up, and walked to the General’s hut to get a pass 
for him. The sun was withm an hour of settmg, and 
the Eussian batteries had just opened, as was their 
custom, to welcome our rehefs and working-parties, 
so that shot came bounding up towards the hill where 
our friend was standing, and a shell burst in the air at 
apparently near proximity to his post Some delay 
took place ere I could get the pass, and when I went 
with it I found Azimoola had retreated inside the 
cemetery, and was lookmg with marked interest at 
the fire of the Eussian guns I told him what ^ he 
was to do, and regretted my inahihty to accompany 
him, as I was going out to dinner at a mess in the 
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Liglit Dmsion “ Oh/" said he, this is a heautifii] 
place to see from , I can see eveiythmg, and, as it is 
late, I will ask yon to come some other day, and will 
watch here till it is time to go home He said, 
laughingly, “ I think you will nevei take that strong 
place and in reply to me, when I asked him to come 
to dine with me at my friend's, where I was sure he 
would he welcome, he said, with a land of sneer, 
Thank you, but recollect I am a good Mahomedanl'^ 
“ But," said I, “ you dined at Missirie's ^ “ Oh, yes . 

I was joking I am not such a fool as to helieve in 
these foolish things I am of no lehgTon " When I 
came home that night I found he was asleep in my 
camp-bed, and my servant told me he had enjoyed my 
stores very fi-eely In the morning he was up and off, 
ere I was awake. On my table I found a piece of 
paper— “ Azimoola Khan presents his compliments to 
EusseU, Esqmre, and begs to thank him most truly for 
his kind attentions, for which I am most obliged " 
This fellow, as we all know, was the Nana's secre- 
tary, and chief adviser in the massacres at Cawnpore. 
Now, is it not curious enough that he should have felt 
such an mterest to see, with his own eyes, how matters 
were gomg m the Crimea ? It would not be strange 
in a European to evince such curiosity, but in an 
Asiatic, of the non-military caste, it certainly is He 
saw the British army in a state of some depies&ion, 
and he formed, as I have smce heai'd, a veiy unfavour- 
able opimon of its morale and 'physique, in comparison 
with that of the Erench Let us remember, that soon 
after his arrival in India he accompamed Nana Sahib 
to Lucknow, where they remained for some time, and 
are thought by those who recoUect them tone and 
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demeanor, to have exhibited considerable insolence 
and hauteur towards the Europeans they met After- 
wards the worthy couple, on the pretence of a pilgrim- 
age to the hills — a Hindoo and Mussulman joined in 
a holy excursion > — visited the mihtary stations all 
along the mam tiunk-road, and went as far as Um- 
ballah. It has been suggested that their object in 
gomg to Simla was to tamper with the Gooikha regi- 
ment stationed in the hiHs , but that, findmg on their 
arrival at TJmballah, a portion of the regiment were m 
cantonments, they weie able to effect their pm:pose 
with these men, and desisted from their proposed 
journey on the plea of the cold weather. That the 
Nanais demeanor towaids us should have undergone 
a change at this time is not at all wonderful, for he 
had learned the nrevocable determination of the autho- 
rities to refLise what he — and, let me add, the majority 
of the millions of Hmdoos who knew the cucumstances 
— considered to be his just rights as adopted hen of 
the ex-Peishwa of the Mahiattas. When the great 
viUamy was planned is not now ascertainable , but it 
must be remarked, as a piece of evidence in some 
degree adverse to the supposition that Nana Sahib 
had successfully tampered with the troops at Cawn- 
pore, that the latter did not evince any design of 
making him, them leader, nor did they hold any com- 
munication with him on their revolt, and that they 
were all marching off for Delhi when he and his 
creatures went to their camp, and by his representa- 
tions, promises, and actual dishm'sements, induced 
them to go hack and assault Wheeler in his feeble 
entrenchments. 

There, standing in the hghtening morning is their 
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melancholy outline in sharp rehef against the sky I 
At the first glance I was stiuck hy the resemblance 
of those white walls, pierced in every^ direction with 
black shot-holes, shattered and rent and blackened with 
smoke, to the white bmldmgs of Sebastopol in rear of 
the Eeclan. But then, these before me are roofless, and 
stand in a large sandy plain away from any houses, 
except an dchelonned hne of sloping mud-walls, which 
once formed the sides of some native bairacks, and 
which nearly join a deserted suburb of the station. A 
more miserable defensive position could scarcely be se- 
lected The walls of the barracks show that, instead of 
cover, they brought danger to the garrison The low 
earth-work, hastily thrown up round the quadrangles 
barely covered the head, and fi:om their size must 
have been hable to be searched out by reverse and 
enfiladmg fire “ I will show you all over it by-and- 
by,"" quoth Stewart ; and you wdl see what a place 
it was to select The dust and heat, for which 
Cawnpore is famous, made us rejoice to rush into the 
dilapidated building which served as an hotel — ^win- 
dows bioken, and frames sometimes gone altogether, 
doors broken and unhinged, shot-holes through the 
walls, the only furmture a long table, some xuckety 
chairs, and charpoys in the bed-rooms. But at least 
there was plenty of water, and there was something 
to stretch one s legs upon. 

After breakfast, Stewart, who is charged to put the 
end of a telegraph wire into Sir Cohn's hand wherever 
’ he goes, sets off to the camp, which is at some distance 
from the hotel,, on a sandy elevated plain near the tete- 
de-pont which defends the bridge across the Ganges. 
The camp consists of the tents of the head-quarters' staflf 
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mly, and is di^aivn in stiff precise lines, such as Indian 
partermaster-generals delight in Outside each tent 
lanos a httle black board with the rank and title 

o 

)f the occupier described in white letters, thus . 

^ Military Secretary/' “ Deputy Adjutant-General, 
Queen's Troops/' “Deputy Adjutant-General of the 
Anmy/' ^Commissariat Office Head-Quarters/' “ Chief 
3f the Staff/' &c The Oommander-m-Chief s tent, 
undistinguished by aught else except its position, is 
narked by a union-jack pitched close to the adjacent 
mess-tent , and at the end of the street, a httle in the 
rear, is the laige tent of the Head-Quarters' Staff 
mess. 

"Whilst Stewart went off on his busmess, and 
to see bis old friends, I made out Sir David Baird, 
senior Aide-de-Camp to the Commandei-in-Chief, and 
sent in my card The flap of the little tent was 
raised immediately, and I made my how to Sir Cohn 
He was “frank" and coidial After a few remarks 
ihout the Crimea, his Excellency said, “ Now, Mr. 
Russell, I 'll be candid with you We shall make a 
3ompact You shall know everything that is going 
on You shall see all my reports, and get every 
boformation that I have myself, on the condition that 
jrou do not mention it m camp or let it be known 
in any way, except in your letters to England " 

“ I accept the condition, sir , and I promise you it 
shall be faithfully observed." 

“You see," Sir Cohn continued, “you "will be 
imong a set of young fellows here, suirounded, 
as aU of us are, by natives who understand all 
thsut IS going on better than we think. They talk 
about wbat is happemng, or what is going to 
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taJce place ; and all that gets to the ears of the 
enemy So that onr best plans may he frus- 
trated It IS most essential for ns to preserve seciecy 
in warj especially in a country hke this '' I could 
only assent to Sm Colin's remarks. As ive 'were 
speakmg, in came an officer with a number of de- 
spatches “See/' said Sir Cohn, handmg one to 
me, “ we mil begin our compact at once " (The 
despatch related to ceitain movements in the rebel 
force at Lucknow, and was of no gieat impoitance ) 
My mterview was long and interestmg, to me at 
least Sm Cohn seemed better, stronger, and more 
vigorous, than the last time I saw him, wffich was 
on his letuim to the Crimea The hist occasion 
that I can remember to have “ laid eyes " on him 
was on the slope of the Alma, m lear of the Russian 
field-work, when he received Lord Raglan after the 
day was won, and when he made the request to be 
allowed to wear the Highland bonnet, of which so 
many absm'd stories and versions were afloat at the 
time that are now piecipitated into hard Scottish 
heads hke pebbles fixed in concrete. 

Three or four days aftervraids, just as an odd httle 
party were sitting m our much-rehshed room m 
Balaklava, — then fresh, vine-clad, grape-clustered, — in 
came Sir Cohn, Highland bonnet on bead, full of life 
and spmts The “we " were Macdonald (93rd , the 
Provost Manshal) , Romame (Judge Advocate) , Rmgs- 
lake (Eothen), who had come out to see the landmg 
of the expedition ; Layard (Nineveh), who had just 
cqme from on board the Agamemnon, Di Fowk 
Smith, and your humble servant. The reumon wa£ 
broken up by a false alarm that the Russians wer( 
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Dining down to attack ns ' — Ere I left to-day, lie 
ave me some information with, i eg aid to lus plans, 
nd showed me the necessity imposed on one in 
IS position to act with such caution that success 
lust he the certam concomitant of every step, 
he delay, at which some people were affecting lU- 
►estowed wondei, resulted, he said, from two causes : 
he one was the necessity of completing his arrang^- 
aents and securing every gun and man that could he 
lad ere he marched against Lucknow , the other, his 
lesue to be assured of the safety of the women and 
hildren who were kaveHing down the mam trunk- 
oad from Agra, where tliey had been m a state of 
fiuisi siege, and of constant alaim in the fort They 
vere strongly escorted, bub the relief of Lucknow 
vould have met with a heavy counterpoise if any 
.ccident had happened to these ladies , and it must 
)e remembered that, as they travel down the road, 
hey have an enemy on their left flank across the 
janges, that Calpee is occupied by another enemy on 
heir right, and that numerous bands of rebels, strong 
nough in numbers to be considered as sepaiate corps, 
ire scouring the country not yet held by our troops. 
Sre I left, Sir Colin was good enough to invite me to 
us table , bub as he gave me the option of joinmg the 
lead-Quarters*’ Staff-mess, I preferred availmg' myself 
if the opportunity thus afforded me of subscribmg 
0 the expense of maintenance, at the same time that 
felt very sensibly the kmdness of his Excellency. 

Those who have experienced the difficulty of living 
>n one s private resources at this time in India, wejl 
mow how great was the accommodation afforded to 
ue in joining the Staff-mess, over which my excellent 
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friend, Captain Goldsworthy, was now presiding as 
caterer. I was frii’ther enjoined by Sir Colin to 
make application to Captain Metcalfe for whatever I 
might require for the use of my tent, and I had at 
once to acknowledge the promptitude and courtesy of 
both the gentlemen I have named, in doing all they 
could to make me comfoi table. I next paid my re- 
spects to General Mansfield, the Chief of the Staff, 
whom I had been acquainted with at Therapia Like 
Sir Cohn, he was surrounded by papers, plans, maps, 
and despatches , but the General is one remarkable 
for a lucidus ordo m head and in external matters. 
The faculties of observation, of deep thought, of self- 
command, of application, of firmness, and the posses- 
sion of sagacity and penetration are chiselled on biow, 
forehead, and face, sharply and unmistakably From 
over-woik, perhaps — ^for the general is yet a veiy 
young man in regard to his rank, and does not look 
more than forty- two or forty-three years of age — ^liis 
eyes, which are per se clear enough, have become im- 
paired in vision, and he is obliged to wear glasses or 
spectacles, the use of which, combined with the cut of 
his hps, the pose of the head, which is thrown back 
with the chm forwards, gives General Mansfield an 
air of hauteur — some people say supercdiousness — 
which is not found in him by those who are brought 
ill contact with him, though it is unquestionably 
attributed to him by strangers who have merely 
judged by bis looks. We had some conversation re- 
spectmg what had been done and what was to be 
done, and, takmg up a large map of India, the Chief 
o*f the Staff pointed out with clearness and sequence, 
the operations and their results, and the work before 
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"US : esliibiimg as lie did so very remaikable powers 
of memory in respect to the position and strength of 
regiments, and complete mastery of the combinations 
by which the i eduction of Lucknow and of Oude, 
and the restoration of our power in Eohilcund and m 
Central India weie to be effected I learned to-day, 
for the fii’st time, that Sir Colm, when he marched 
up horn Cawnpore to Futtehghur, after routing the 
Gwahor people, intended to have crossed into Rohil- 
cund and to have swept it clear of the enemy , but 
that Loid Canning conceived the pohtical effect of 
leaving Lucknow in the hands of the rebels would be 
so miscliievous that the city should be taken eie Eohil- 
eund was invaded. Hence the delay at Futtehghur; 
because, m order to besiege Lucknow, it was necessaiy 
to get a siege-train from Agra and elsewhere , and all 
preparations were kept as secret as possible, and in 
Older to deceive the enemy a bridge was prepared at 
Futtchghm*, whilst our guns weie being slowly massed 
together, and the material for the siege collected. 
There were clreadM cries of distress from Calcutta all 
this time ; but Sir Colm could not afford to appease 
them by revealmg his plans to all the world. 

"When I left the General, I found that my tent was 
already struggling into life at the corner of the street, 
opposite the Chief's “Who is commg here now^" 
asked Colonel Pakenham^ who was passmg by at the 
time “I have seen a great many distinguished people 
take up their abode here for a short time." In fact, 
the site was that given to generaux passagers^ and 
others, and it had, as I learned from the adjutant- 
general's remark, witnessed many changes of fortune. 
But what a tent it was ^ True, only a simple single 
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pole ; but then it Tvas on the Indian estabhshnient I 
thought of the miseiable httle shell of rotten calico, 
under which I braved the Bulgaiian sun, or the ill- 
shaped tottering Turkish tent in which Collingwood, 
Dickson, and I had suffeied from insects, robbeis, 
and ghosts, not to mention hunger, in the onion- 
bed at GaUipoli , of the poor fabric that went to 
the winds on the 1 4th November before Sebastopol , 
of the clumsy Danish extmgmsher-shaped affair under 
which I once lived, and was so neaily put out,” and 
then I turned round and round in my new edifice in 
ever-ienewed admiration The pole is a veritable 
pillar, varnished or painted yellow, wuth a fine brass 
socket in the centre, from the top spreads out the 
sloping roof to the squaie >side walls The inside is 
curiously lined with buff cahco with a daik pattern, 
and beneath one's feet a carpet of striped blue and buff 
laid over the soft sand is truly Persian in its yielding 
softness There is no fuinituie. We must send down 
to the bazaar,” says Stewart, “ and get tables, chans, 
and chaipoys (bedsteads), and whatever else we want, 
such as resais, or quilted cotton bedclothes, which 
serve as sheets, blankets, and mattresses, all in one ” 
^^But how on earth am I to carry all those things 
Make your mind quite easy about that , you have only 
to make a requisition on the commissariat and they '’ll 
provide animals enough to carry all Gawnpore, with 
you, if you are ready to pay for it ” Not unused to 
campaigning, I confess this feitihty of resource was sur- 
prising to me ; and there was still more novelty attach- 
ed to my position when on going ont of my tent I found 
myself the centre of a smtdl levde, whilst Snnon, act- 
ing as a general master of the ceremonies, introduced to 
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my notice the two kelassies, or tent-piteheis, and a 
sprite in attendance^ the hheesty, or 'svater-carrier^ the 
mehter^ or sweeper, all attached to the tent , and 
then, a host of candidates for various imaginary em- 
plo}Tnents, whom I dismissed instantaneously. All 
these gentlemen salaamed and hit their foreheads in 
great subjection, and then retired under the piojectmg 
eaves of the tent, where they smoked, tallied, ate, and 
slept. To each tent there is generally attached a small 
])all, or low ridge-pole tent, for the servants ; and an- 
other little canvas structure placed in the rear , but 
as yet there were no palls issued, and the servants slept 
out m the open air, and undei the eaves of the tent 
The camp is on a high sandy slab, which forms, m 
fact, the level of the plain above the iiver Some foity 
tents, dispersed in one long street with an open square 
in the centre — camp, all of officers, and no soldiers. 
I dined with the Commander-in-Chief in the evening. 
The head of the table was occupied by Captain 
Metcalfe, Commandant at Head-Quarters, and Inter- 
preter to his Excellency. Opposite to him sat Colonel 
Sterling, the Mihtary Secretary, Sn David Baird, 
Captam Ahson, and Captain Forster, Aides-de-Gamp, 
and one or two invited officers, completed the party. 
There can be no more genial host or pleasant company 
than Sir Cohn His anecdotes of the old war, of his 
French friends, made friends in the vicissitudes of 
field-service, are vigorous and racy, but when you 
think of the dates, you are rather puzzled to imagine 
how the gentleman who sits beside you, looking so 
hardy and active, can have participated in the scenes 
which occurred so many years before, and mingled 
with people who have so long ago departed firom the 
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world He is no dull lawdatov tempo')^ acti, but 
gives to the present all its due There is no paiade 
or display at his table, but everything is veiy com- 
fortable and very good. I was able to tell Sir Cohn 
some news of his old friend in the Crimea, General 
Vinoy, with whom I had travelled to Pans, and 
who was loud in has praise of ‘^Mon hon ami, Seo^ 
Golan,'' and of the famous levolver he had received 
of him as a gage d'am^tie, that did good service 
on the memorable day of the capture of the Hala’- 
khoff Their friendship IS not interrupted , for his 
Excellency told me he had received a long inte- 
resting letter from General Vinoy, in which he exhi- 
bited great interest in the progress of our aims 
in India, and expressed a strong opinion against 
the infliction of indiscriminate punishment, adding, 
that in his experience of war, les ‘reprisailles sont 
toujouTs inutiles As I had not been able to get 
hoises. Sir Cohn was kmd enough to say that I 
might have the use of his stud tdl I had succeeded 
in procuring some soit of quadruped — a favour which 
the difSculty of walking about the station made 
me appreciate aU the more. 
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'Wlioeleis mtiencIimcnt—'W'mdliain'a position — Tlie two paits 
of an Indian station — Aji naaginaiy review — The Cut- 
^Ij^eiy — A Tcilomn of the Pi ess — Geneials cannot “do 
the gijphiL ” — Bottled beei — ^^lenibeis of oin mess — School 
of dialccti< s — ^impiovecl life of Eiuopeans — ‘Want of sympathy 
foi natives — ITp-coimtiy life and Calcutta Me — Sn Hugh 
’\\TLeelei’s ayah — Sn Aichdale ‘Wilson — Captam Peel and Ins 
Hue jackets — Cawnpoie dust — “A shave of old Smith’s’ — 
Cawnpoic m its palmy days — ^Beggais and wigr^'ani collages 

Felrvary IBth . — The tent-eqnipage not being quite 
complete^ went do-^ui to the hotel after dinner last 
night Early this morning, drove over in a hu*ed 
buggy, with Stewart, to Wheeler’s mtrenchment. 
To desciihe it would he to repeat my letter written 
at the tune The difficulty, in. my mind, was to 
believe that it could ever have been defended at aU. 
Make every allowance for the effects of weather, for 
circumstances, it is still the most wretched defensive 
position that could be imagmed. Honour to those 
who defended it ^ Pity for their fate ^ Above aU>, 
pity for the lot of those whom those strong arms and 
brave hearts had failed to save from the unknown 
dangers of foul treachery t It w£^ a horrible spot ^ 
Inside the shatteied rooms, which had been the scene 
of such devotion and suffering, are heaps of rubbish 
and filth The intrenchiaent is used as a cloaca 
maxhim by the natives, camp-foUowers, coolies, and 
others who bivouac in the sandy plams around it. 
The smells are revoltmg. Rows of gorged vultures 
sit with outspread wings on the mouldering parapets. 
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or perch, m clusieis on the two or thiee leafless tiees 
at the angle of the works by which we enter I 
shot one wnth my revolver, and as the revolting 
creature disgorged its meal, twisting its bare black 
snake-like neck to and fro, I made a vow I would never 
incur such a disgustmg sight agam 

From this spot we made our way over to 'Windham^s 
position, on the second da}" of his engagement with the 
Gwahor foice, swelled by many thousands of armed 
natives and by fugitives fiom Oude In the Appendix, 
will be found all I have to say on this matter Thence 
we returned thiough part of the native city, 'which is 
like the worst part of Galhpoli , narrow tortuous streets 
of tumble-down houses, which must have been built of 
the materials of some city that perished fiom rotten- 
ness StiU it teems with life, and there is far more 
noise, bustle, and busmess in those crowded thorough- 
fares than in our Tm^kish town. Again I am sti uck 
by the scowlmg, hostile look of the people The bun- 
niahs bow with their necks, and salaam with their 
hands, hut not with their eyes. There is not a 
European to be seen, for there are few soldieis near 
Cawnpore. They are away over beyond that sandy 
shore at the other side of the Ganges You see the 
green trees rismg above that belt of sand, and the 
level strip of cultivated land ? Our soldiers are massed 
there, along the road which leads m a straight hne 
from Cawnpore to Lucknow by this bridge of boats 
just below us. The hne of earthworks from which 
the budge springs constitutes the tete-de-po7it left 
in ^Windham's charge, now greatly strengthened. 
Hundreds of coohes, men, women, and children are 
working, as you see, at it now. Clouds of dust are 

N 3 
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shovelled up by tbeir feet as they move backwards 
and forwards with httle baskets fiili of earth to 
deepen the parapet. 

You find by degrees, that an Indian station consists 
of two parts : the cantonments of the Europeans, the 
native city and bazaar. The west and the east end are 
far apart, separated by a waste common, or by fields, 
or gardens. Belgravia is not so much removed from 
Houndsditch in feeling^ modes of life, and thought, as 
our western station from our eastern bazaar There is 
no bond of union between the two, in language, or 
faith, or nationality The west rules, collects taxes, 
gives balls, drives carriages, attends races, goes to 
church, improves its roads, builds its theatres, forms its 
masomc lodges, holds cutcheiy, and drinks its pale ale. 
The east pays taxes m the shape of what it eats 
grown on taxed land, grumbles, propagates, squabbles, 
sits in its deca5ung temples, haunts its rotting shrines, 
washes m its failing tanks, and drinks its semi-putnd 
water. Between the two there is a great gulf fixed : 
to bridge it over is the work reserved for him who 
shall come to stahilitate our empire in the East, if 
ever he comes at aU. The European station is laid 
out in large rectangles formed by wide roads. The 
native city is an aggregate of houses perforated by 
tortuous paths, so that a plan of it would resemble a 
section of woim-eaten wood The Europeans live in 
detached houses, each suriounded by walls enclosing 
large gardens, lawns, out-offices. . The natives live 
packed in squeezed-up tenements, kept from falling to 
pieces by mutual pressure. The handful of Euro- 
peans occupy four tunes the space of the city which 
contains tens of thousands of Hindoos and Mussul- 
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men The sole mark of the rule of the former 
•which exists in the latter, is apparently a large native 
house, from the top of which floats a flag, and in 
front of which is a group of natives in blue cotton 
tunics, with red piping and tulwars by then sides 
The}^ ai’e the pohce, and the house is the kotwalee, or 
residence and office of the native mayor, or kotwal. 
The Eussianized air of om' stations particularly strikes 
me , and from what I can hear of the Muscovite can- 
tonments in Georgia, they must in actual form, and in 
their social relations, be very like our own m India 
But there is this great dissimilarity in the latter and 
in the foimer case, that the Georgians are Christian- 
ized and Eussianized this many a long year." 

“Whose buggy is that, preceded by two native 
troopers, and followed by five or six armed natives 
lunning on foot?” “That is the magistrate and 
collector ” “ What does he do “ He sits in 

cutchery to settle civil cases, and collects the revenue, 
and adjusts matters connected with the civil adinim- 
stration of the province — ^for ,it is one — confided to 
his control He is the hurra sahib, or big man, of 
the station ” 

“ Who is that in the smart gliairy, with servants in 
livery?’' “That is the chaplain of the station, who 
marries, and baptizes, and performs service for the 
Europeans ” “ Does he go among the natives ? ” 

“ Not he , he leaves that to the missionaries, of whom 
there are lots here , but he has a school, which clnldren 
may attend or not, as they please , and he is a very 
good chaplam, and very much bked and respected ” 

“Well and who comes next along the diive, in 
that very smart buggy, with the bay mare?” “That 
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is the doctor of the station He attends the sick 
Europeans. He also gets, under certain circum- 
stances, head-money for every native soldier in gar- 
rison/^ “Does he attend them 1” should think 
not f Why, hov^ on earth could he attend a lot of 
niggeis^'" ‘But why IS he paid for them^'" “Ah, 
that 13 another matter. You must undei stand our 
system a little better before you can compiehend 
tilings of this sort 

“Who is this joUy-lookmg fellow on the grey 
arabl” “That is the judge of the station; a very 
good fellow , all judges are rather slow coaches, you 
know They do the ciimmal business, and it is 
not much matter if they make mistakes, as they 
don't meddle with Europeans When they can do 
nothing else with a fellow, m the civil service, they 
make him a judge/' And so, m review, theie passed 
befoie us the chiefs of au imaginary station, deputy 
collectors, assistants, et hoc genus omne — a won- 
dexfol genus * a race of prsetors, aediles, proconsuls, and 
consuls, more than woithy of Rome, and fully woithy 
of England, or of the ciVilmation she inherits Some 
I had met that day , for, m the course of our drive, 
we came upon a bungalow surrounded with natives 
m airay, with brass badges on tbeir breasts and swords 
by their sides, and some with shouldered firelocks 
“ This is the cutchery, and nearly all the civilians live 
together and have a httle mess " So we called , 
nearly every one was out, as we have seen, but there 
was a wounded officer in one room, and a sick one m 
another, and the servants looked as if they expected 
we were commg to hve there, as a matter of course, 
and suggested to us several drinks as an initiatory 
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process. "When we returned to the hotel, we loimd 
that Geneial Garrett was stdl there with his aides, 
as it had been communicated to him that the t mnV- 
road was not safe, and theie was not an escoxH: ready 
for him At the hotel were many officers waitmg for 
an opportumty to join their regiments 

February — Sunday All is leady in my 
tent, and I move up to the camp and begin once 
more this hfe under canvas, which makes us all feel 
that theie is a Bedouin diop in our blood that only 
requires a httle play to make it dangerous to civilized 
hfe We are waiting here for some days, and there 
IS httle use in tiansciibmg the daily details of an 
imperfect diary I do not know whether a Bedouin 
of the press, bemg a sort of paiiali, is not a wilder 
creature than the more orthodox members of the 
Eechahite order. Our hfe was, however, a simple one. 
Just as the sun began to throw up a hght lemon- 
coloured semicircle into the broad shield of the blue 
night, a stifled sort of life woke up with it in camp. 
The servants came with tea to their masters ; the 
syces brought round horses to the front, and out 
went the early Indians for a gaUop or canter before 
breakfast I confess that the dust at Cawnpore 
always repelled me from those morning rides. One 
got hot, stuffy, and powdered all over with impalpable, 
but visible leg-bones, and skulls, and mud, and nasti- 
ness, which the bath could scarcely clear away. And 
so I waited in general tiU. seven o'clock , then had a 
bath, and at nme walked over to the mess-tent, where 
breakfast was ready as we entered. Each man's ser- 
vant brought over from the tent his chair, knives 
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and forks, plates, salt and pepper castors, and placed 
them properly at the mess-table The breakfasts were 
not to be despised. Tea or coffee, goats" milk, butter, 
bread, chuppaties, fish, mutton-chops or grfils, and 
cumes. Then came a long shoe of the day devoted 
to business I bunted about for news from tent to 
tent, or heard what was doing from Sir Cohn, who 
came over to me with papers, and explained the daily 
position of affairs , and I learned — ^not to the detri- 
ment of the public service , not to the diminution of 
my self-respect; not to the deterioration of the re- 
lations between the Oommander-in-Chief and the 
person whom he thus permitted to know his councils 
— ^that which it was of advantage for the people' of 
England to know. 

Generals cannot wiite long despatches , they cannot 
'"do the gi'aphic,"" they cannot always tell all the 
truth. Without saying that long despatches aie always 
instructive , that the giaphic is always agreeable or 
desnable m the horrors of war, or that the truth is 
always pleasant, it cannot be demed that the people 
of England like them all and all together. And heie 
let me say, that I do sincerely believe, if gentlemen in 
the capacity in which I presented myself, had come 
out to Sir Cohn Camphell, properly acci edited, they 
would have received the same courtesies, facihties, and 
kindnesses which I shall ever acknowledge, though I 
quite disassociate them from my person, and attach 
them unreservedly to the mission on which I was sent, 
and which to the best of my ability I endeavoured to 
fulfil. I received no instructions or suggestions, as I 
had no prejudices to justify or destroy, or views to 
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suppoil or demolish ; so, if in the end I had no 
violent theories to defend, I hope I had no great 
antipathies to conciliate 

This Cawnpore life •was an old friend with a new 
face If the face had not been quite so hot, so 
muddy, and so dusty, I am fain to admit I should 
have liked it the better At two o'clock, there 
came the great oideal of lunch, or tiffin, in the 
mess-tent — more curries and chops, and cold meat 
and pickles, and pale ale You knew it was very 
wrong, but it was also very nice , and whatever a 
man's hver says next day, it is a remarkably com* 
plieitous -witness, and its evidence is veiy ex post 
facto Surely the Strasbourg goose would die plea- 
santly if he could hut share the fate of his Indian- 
influenced brother. Where m the world does foie 
gras present itself to tlie ultimate victim of its 
aggrandizement in so attractive a form^ wheie is pale 
ale so hke the finest ideal of nectar — ^bright, clear, 
Rabelaisian — a cool Niagara of "wit and pleasure, 
rushing, ■with insouciant glee, down mto the gieat 
abyss, in a foam of sick-certificates and abscesses^ 
A bottle of beer i — Why, it is nothmg I know men 
who take three at tiffiin I know men who declare 
they know men who take a dozen bottles of beer in 
the day, and that they — ^the takers — are all the 
better for it 

Just as the sun is setting, round come the nags to 
each tent-door, and there is a rush out into the dust, 
until the darkness is felt. Then there is a helter- 
skelter home, and a hasty hath, and dmner The 
tent-table is spread with a clean cloth, and lights, 
numerous if not dazzhng. As at breakfast, each 
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member lias his own fork, knife, spoons, plates and 
other paraphernalia The soup is seived, as it only- 
can be had in India — hot as the sun, thick with 
bones and meat — a veritable warm jeUy Then 
comes the fish — roach, or some cognate Cyprinus, 
hatefiil to me as Ganges-fed , then joints of gTam-fed 
mutton, commissariat beef, curries of fish, fowl, and 
mutton, stews and ragouts, sweets of an intensely 
saccharine character, with sherry, beer, and soda- 
water, and now and then a pop of Simpkin, or cham- 
pagne. Our mess usually consists of Colonel Paken- 
ham, Deputy Adjutant-General of the Queen's Foices; 
Major Norman, Deputy Adjutant-General of the 
Army ; Major Stewart, Deputy Assistant- Adjutant- 
General ; Captain Allgood, Deputy Quarteimaster- 
General, Major Apthorp, Postmaster, Cap tarn John- 
son, Deputy- Assistant Quaitermaster-General , Cap- 
tain Tombs, Paymaster of the Force , Colonel Young, 
Judge- Advocate , Captam Eobertson, Deputy Judge- 
Advocate , Captain Fitzgerald, Chief of the Commis- 
sariat , Lieutenant Goldsworthy, Piesident and Com- 
missariat officer of Head-Quarters' Camp , Mr Clifford, 
9 th Lancers, Surgeon to the Chief and Hcad-Quai’ters ; 
to whom were subsequently added Dr McAndrew, 
Principal Medical Officer , Dr Tice ; Colonel Me 
Pheison, Quaitermaster-General ; Captam Seymour 
(Her Majesty's S-ith), Assistant Adjutant- General. 
One of the mess had an exterior which I find thus 
described . figure, lean and angular , narrow round 
shoulders ; big splay feet ; hair fiery-,red, dishevelled, 
and matted in snaky masses , beard and wbiskei's, if 
possible, more red and fierce than the hair , forehead 
low and receding, but broad and bumpey over the 
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Throws, wliicli are two elongated wliite knobs, fioin 
wliicb spring a few red bans ; eyes feline , nose large, 
coarse, aqnibne , month huge and coarse, covered as to 
the upper lip with red hams, gi’owing wildly in carrot- 
coloured spikes and garnished with a few massive fangs, 
the intervals between which are filled up with small 
metal spikes, on which teeth had once been fixed by 
dentistnc art But this queer outside belonged to a 
man of abihty, though his mortal structure was un- 
questionably of an unusual soit. He had read a good 
deal, and had mastered the outward woiks of the 
Aristotelian logic He always commenced at first prin- 
ciples, and set argument on a right basis, by question- 
ing every statement made, in the most general and un- 
controversial spirit. Of conrse this failmg was a som’ce 
of much quiet amusement to us Suppose one said at 
table, “I think the Zemindais are against us,^'' there 
was one voice heard at once, “ Why do you think so ? 
I think the contrary. I call on you for proofs . '' — or 
that it was lemarked, Jones nearly rode over a hoy 
this mormng close to the church,'’'’ our fiaend would 
remark ‘^Heaily is a relative adverb in leference to 
time or space , and, from what I heard Jones say, I 
heheve it was several hundred yards fiom the chuich; 
nor IS it estahhshed that it ^va8 a boy/' Of course 
there was a school of dialectics thus estahhshed, in 
which there were many pupils for the fun of the 
thmg But, on the whole, our hfe was placid, peace- 
able, and ammal in those early Eechahite times 

The good old hookah days are past ; cheroots and 
pipes have now usurped the place of the aristocratic 
silver howl, the cut-glass goblets, and the twisted 
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glistening snake 'mth silver or amber montli-piece 
It "was somewhat expensive, as it had special atten- 
dants attached to it It seems as if the facihty of 
communication with England deorientahzes men — 
they acquire less of the habits of the country and 
retam more of those of theii' own They spend less 
money , for they look forward to enjoying themselves 
on a lengthened leave in England, or in accumulating 
comfortable additions to their pensions ^ The race of 
Eurasians is not so freely supplied with recruits. It 
is now very rare and shameful for an officer, civil or 
military, to live m a state which was normal last gene- 
ration. The mode of buildmg bungalows has altered. 
There is now no beebee^’s house — a sort of European 
zenana But yesterday, in again visitmg the slaugh- 
tei -house at Cawnpore, the fi:iend who was with me 
said he thought it had been a portion of the house of 
some officer or official, and that the compound had been 
the residence of soiiie native woman There are now 
European rivals to those ladies at some stations. It 
was the topic of conversation the other clay at mess, 
that the colonel of a regiment had thought it right to 
prohibit one of his officers from appearing publicly 
with an unauthorized companion at the band parade ; 
and the general opinion was that he had no right to 
mterfere But the society of the station does mterfeie 
in such cases, and though it does not mind beebees 
or their fiaends, it lightly taboos him who entertains 
their white rivals European equipages have been 
substituted for palanquins and their numerous at- 
tendants Instead of inclinmg to settle in India,- the 
European looks more to home than ever he did , and 
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the number of those "who fix themselves for the rest of 
their days in some pleasant “sunny" angle of Bengal 
is dimimshmg 

Next to my griffimsh vondei at the want of white 
faces, has been my regnet to perceive the utter ab- 
sence of any friendly relations between the white 
and the black faces when they aie together. Here 
comes a trooper — a tall fine old fellow, with face 
as fair as that of many a sunburnt soldier from 
England — ^he carries a despatch for the Lord Sahib^ — 
he has ridden with it fifty rmles through a country 
full of rebels. The old Sikh asks for the tent of the 
Chief, he dismounts, sticks his lance in the ground, 
fastens his pantmg horse to it, and stalks m his long 
leather boots — ^his heels, perhaps, stuck up in a crease 
of the leather six mches above the sole — through the 
camp It IS ten to one if a soul notices him, and if he 
goes to a wrong tent he is saluted with an adjuration, 
and a request to go to a place far beyond the hmits of 
the camp, by the angry young gentleman who has 
been disturbed in his “ Pendennis,'' or in the contem- 
plation of a fine “ ash."^ The old soldier will follow his 
own sahib to the last , but for strange sahibs he has not 
much regard, and he thinks it^s their nature to be rough 
and rude, and so he shuffles forth on his cruise, looking 
hopelessly about for the dera, till some kmd mortal 
compassionates his chstress What is the old trooper^s 
revenge ^ Why, he sticks in our service, saving up 
money and remitting it to his family — ^retires on his 
pension, and then, when his last hour is near, his last 
act is to try and get his name “ scratched,” so that he 
may not die m the service of the sti anger 

Of course there are many exceptions, or rather 
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these eases of discourtesy were the large exceptions to 
the rule in dealing with the natives Some of our of- 
ficers appear to possess then* confidence to a most 
extraoidinary extent I say appear, because, after 
what has hajipened, few can be sure of the feelings of 
these men Look at the domestic servants in camp , 
the tones in which they are spoken to have rarelj’’ one 
note of kindness, often many of anger in them Look 
at the boxwallahs, who come round with all kinds of 
mck-nacks, stationery, perfumery, and such thmgs, 
and see how hard it is to bear the cruel and unmean- 
ing practical jokes to which they are exposed, by men 
who have ceased many years ago to he school-boys 
Our camp is full of significant, if small, mdicatious of 
a mocking and unsympathizing spiiit which, no douht, 
the native reciprocates. There is no such enemy to a 
black skin as yom’ Anglo-Saxon who has done so 
much for hbertj". In his hands, slaveiy, which the 
iSpaniard, the Portuguese, and even the Frenchman, 
made compatible with some degree of friendly feehng 
of intercom se and of mutual good-will, became so 
hard and dreadful, that his own love of freedom 
revolted at the lesults of his involuntary prejudices. 
We see the exercise of those antipathies developed m 
the anti-slave-States of the Union, as well as the 
Carohnas , whilst in South America, as I am told, 
the relation between master and slave is like that 
which prevails in Eussia between proprietor and arti- 
san sells It may be that the native is more to' 
blame for the gulf between us than we are , for his 
rehgion digs it deep. He wiU. walk with us, talk 
with us , but, like Shyloek, he will not eat with us, 
drink with ns, or pray with us Stdl there is no 
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Curtius" spirit among ns to leap into tlie chasm. 
How imlilie all tins np-conntry life is to Calcutta, 
where I was asked to dine with a large party at a 
rajah's^ and wheie the wealth of the natives, and the 
long denationalisation of the Euiopeans, smooth the 
way to laiger and more liberal relations between 
them But agam . how utterly unfit to rule, or legis- 
late for, or comprehend India, or anything Indian but 
Calcutta, must the Calcutta European be ^ 

For several days I have nothing to put down of 
any consequence. The Ava has sunk, and with 
her my first letter fi*om India The second was 
merely leaves of my note-book, and some loose pages 
written to save a mail, on my ai rival in Cawnpore. 
I have been very anxious to find out all particulars 
about the Cawnpore massacie ; but as yet all is 
obscure The excellent chaplain of the station, Mr. 
Moore, brought up an old woman who was ayah in 
Sir Hugh Wheeler’s household, and was present at 
the massacre at the boats * but she gave a very con- 
fused and mcoherent account of aU that passed, and 
at last burst into tears, which put an end to her 
story One fact i»s clearly established , that the writ- 
ing behind the door, on the walls of the slaughter- 
house, on which so much stress was laid in Calcutta, 
did not exist when Havelock entered the place, and 
therefore was not the work of any of the poor victims. 
It has excited many men to fuiy — the cry has gone 
all over India. It has been scratched on the wall of 
Wheeler’s entrenchment, and on the walls of many 
bungalows. God knows the horrors and atrocity of 
the pitiless slaughter needed no aggravation Soldiers 
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in the heat of action need httle excitement to ven- 
geance. 

I had almost forgotten, so very little is his pre- 
sence remarked in camp, that Sir Archdale Wilson of 
Delhi is here in charge of the artillery. He has a 
little mess of his own, consisting of Major Johnson, 
Colonel Hogge, and Biddulph , and he is rarely seen 
except in the evening, when he walks about with his 
cheroot in his month I hear now, that much of the 
kudos he received was undeserved, and lather that it 
belonged to his subordinates. He is said to have 
been vacillating, undecided, and desponding, and at 
the supreme moment he was overcome, and unable to 
give any orders — so Delhi men tell me. As an artil- 
lery officer, he was for contmual hammering, and doing 
every thing by artillery. He is a tall soldierly-look- 
ing man, with a small brow, quick eye, and large 
feeble mouth But whatever his demerits or viitues, 
he was commander of the army before Delhi when the 
place fell, and his honours are due to him, and to 
his position 

Captain Peel and his blue jackets, with their heavy 
guns, are in advance on the road to Lucknow ; but I 
see him often in camp He rides over to confer with 
Sir Cohn, and perhaps to “ chide each dull delay '' by 
his impetuous gallant spirit. His white trousers un- 
strapped, a pair of hunting-spurs on his shoes, a blue 
undress frock coat, with the post-captaifrs three gold 
hands on the cuff, and a cap with a white cover — his 
invariable rig — maik him as a sailor. There is appa- 
rently nothing doing here , but, besides the duty im- 
posed on the Chief of waiting for Jung Bahadoor to 
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enter Oiide and to see tlie Agra convoy safe, there is 
something 3^et to be done in the way of getting np 
materiel Thousands of coolies, and of men, women, 
and children- labourers are busy on the woiks of the 
tete-de-pont, or rather aie lazy on them The dusb of 
the whole neighhouihood for miles round, as these 
people go to and return horn their labour, is distressmg 
All the countiy about Cawnpore is covered with the 
finest powdeied dust, two or three inches deep, which 
uses into the air on the smallest provocation It is 
composed of sand, pulverized earth, and the brick 
powder and mortar of the dilapidated houses , what- 
ever, in fact, can turn into dust As the natives 
shuffle along, fcheir pointed slippers fling up sufibcatmg 
clouds of this unpleasant compound, and when these 
slippeis are multiplied by thousands, the air is filled 
with a floating stratum of it, fifteen or eighteen feet 
high, and extending over the whole of the station 
Even in the old days, when the roads were watered, 
the station of Cawnpore had a bad notoiiety for dust 
What an earthquake to shake to pieces, what a volcano 
to smother with lava and ashes, has this mutiny been ^ 
Not alone cities, but confidence and trust have gone, 
never more to be restored ’ 

Among those heaps of dust and ashes, those and 
moimds of buck, those new-made trenches, I try in 
vam to realize what was once this station of Cawnpore 
The solemn etiquette, the visits to the Bugadier and 
the General en grande tenue, the invitations to dinner, 
the white lad-gloves, the balls, the liveries, the affecta- 
tion of the plus haut ton des hauts tons, the millmeiy 
anxieties of the ladies, the ices, and champagne, and 
supper, the golden-iobed Nana Sahib, moving about 
VOL I o 
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amid hanglity staxes and ill-concealed dislike “ What 
the deuce does the General ask that nigger here for 
The little and big flirtations, the drives on the road 
— a duU, ceremonious pleasure — the faded fun of the 
private theatiicals, the exotic absurdities of the 
masonic revels, the many mgs and givings in mar- 
riage, the httle bills done by the rich bunneahs, the 
small and great pecuniary lelations between the 
station and the bazaar, the sense of security — and 
then on all this exaggerated rehef of an English gixr- 
rison-town and watermg-place, the deep gloom of ap- 
prehension — at first “a shave of old Smith's,^" then a 
well-authenticated report, then a certainty of disaf- 
fection — rolling like thunder-clouds, and darkening 
the glassy smface of the gay society till it burst on it 
in stoimy and cruel reality But I cannot 

Ah I you should have seen Cawnpoie in its palmy 
days, when theie were two cavalry regiments here, a 
lot of artillery, and three regiments of infantry in 
the cantonments Chock full of pretty women f The 
private theatricals every week , balls, and picnics, and 
dinners every evening By Jove * it ^s too horrible to 
look at it now’" And so, indeed, it was But one is 
tempted to ask if there is not some lesson and some 
warning given to our race in reference to India by the 
tremendous catastiophe of Cawnpore? How are we 
to prevent its recmu'ence? I am deeply impressed 
by the difficulty of rulmg India, as it is now governed 
by force, exercised by a few who are obhged to employ 
natives as the instruments of coercion. That force is 
the base of our rule I have no doubt , for I see nothing 
else but force employed in our relations with the 
govamed. The efforts to improve the condition of the 
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people are made by bodies or individuals wbo have no 
connection with tbe Government. The action of tlie 
Government in matters of improvement is only excited 
by consideiations of revenue Doe>s as tbe gieat 
instructor of the people^ the exponent of our superior 
uiorahty and civilization — does it observe treaties, 
show itself moderate, and just, and regardless of gam? 
Are not our courts of law condemned by ourselves ? 
Are they not admitted to be a cm'se and a blight upon 
the country ? In effect, the grave, unhappy doubt 
which settles on my mmd is, whether India is the better 
for onr lule, so far as regards the social condition of the 
great mass of the people We have put down widow- 
burn ing, we have sought to check infanlieide , but I 
have travelled hundreds of miles through a country 
peopled with beggars and covered with wigwam 
villages. 
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Action at Meeangunj — Sn Colm CamplieU and Jung Bahadooi 
—Hindoo temples mined —Moonliglit wallt with. Sii Colm — 
Notes on the buds —A bad day foi guadiupeds — Fislimg m the 
Gancres — ^Morning devotions — Oui fiist haul — Plan of attack 
on Lucknow — Geneial notion of oui plan of attack — Astonish- 
ment of an old Sildi — Scene of the Gawnpoie tiagedy — ^Divme 
service m the rumed chinch — ^A distant cannonade — Reports 
of spies — The enemy in immense foice — The Adjutant-Ge- 
neral — ^A near appioach to nhiguity — Camp of the Agia 
convoy — Eottmg corpses 

Fehriutry ISth — ^Norman came over to me ■with an 
account of a little action at Meeangimj, over in Oude; 
— a sangumary affair for the enemy It was an attack 
on an old waUed town in which were some mutineers 
and lebels The place was gallantly attacked ; but the 
men gave way to some license, and Hope Grant 
had to punish the criminals of Her Majesty's gallant 
5 3rd pretty sharply The cavalry charged the run- 
aways, among whom were many townspeople, and cut 
them down indiscriminately “Indeed, how could 
they discriminate^" 

After breakfast Colonel Sterling showed me some 
interesting papers relatmg to the rehef of Lucknow 
It seems that the necessities of the garrison had from 
time to time been greatly exaggerated, and that Have- 
lock, Outram, and Sir Colm Campbell have aU in turn 
been deceived with respect to the quantity of supphes 
in the Residency, and the period for which the^ be- 
sieged could be fed Had Sir Colin Campbell known 
the real state of the case, he could have waited some 
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time longer, and have collected such a force as wordd 
have enabled him to have occupied Lucknow, mstead 
of retiring from it with the women and garrison, and 
giving it up to the enemy. Recollectmg the state- 
ments in the papers just before I sailed, I was much 
surprised when I found that Sir Cohn had only 4000 
men to relieve the Residency When he announced 
his intention to retire, Outram asked if he had the 
authority of the Governor-General in Council to do so. 
Sir Cohn telegraphed at once, and received Lord Can- 
ning's permission to act according to the best of his 
judgment Meantime, he had fixed on Alumbagh for 
the site of the post of observation, to be left under 
Outram, as a kind of intimation to the Lucknow 
people that the British weie not losing sight of them, 
and were coming back again 

Sir Colin paid me a visit in my tent in order 
to let me see some news from Jung Bahadoor’s 
force He chafes at the delays of the Goorkhas ; 
but McGregor^s despatches showed that there was 
no arrih^e-pens^e in the ally's procrastmation, that, 
in his opmion, it was really caused by bad organiza- 
tion and want of everything that the army should 
have, such as transport, food, and ammunition. Lord 
Canmng strongly urges on Sir Colm not to move 
without the Goorkhas He pomts out that Jung 
Bahadoor is dying for military distinction, and that if 
we were to operate against Lucknow before he came 
up, we might give him offence and drive him back to 
his mountains m a huff Is the power of the man, of 
his State, or the aid of his troops so great, that we 
should hold our hands for fear of offending him? I see 
that Sir Colin, who is accused of dilatoriness, is really 
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lunoyed at all those impediments He has tele- 
graphed to know positively when Jiing will cioss over 
into Oude. Our relations with those gentlemen aie 
rather more difficult in these days than in the less 
prudish times of Chve Jung Bahadoor is not over 
nice in his morals, and is notorious, even among Hm- 
doo princes, for his sensuality Eh bien ^ He has 
taken our Commissioner, Colonel McGregor, so com- 
pletely into his confidence, that he agonizes that ex- 
cellent Presbyterian and Clnnstian by afiecting to 
consult him as to his domestic affairs. One would 
hke to know v/hat advice our worthy Commissioner 
gives on these delicate matters 

Met Macdonald, 93id, our old Piovost-Marshal at 
Balaklava, who told me there was a rumour at Oonao 
that Her Majesty's 5 Sid had been attacked by the 
enemy, and lost men, on their march As soon as 
the sun had set into the bank of dust, which uses 
about 1 0° above the horizon, I rode out with Stewart 
to the Hindoo temples over the rivei', which the engi- 
neers are blowing up, as they cover the fire of the 
guns m the tete-cle-pont^ and, indeed, served to protect 
the guns which the Gwahor Contingent bi ought to 
play against the bridge of boats before Sir Colin 
crossed over. They are of brick, covered with ehu- 
nam, and are rather effective in the distance, but on 
nearer approach tuim out to be squalid enough, tliough 
massive and strong. Hundreds of coohes were at 
work pullmg down the walls and clearing away heaps 
of the rubbish ] dirty fakeers sat Maiius-like amid the 
ruins, but no one seemed to cafe at the desecration 
of the holy places ; and the hoind little gods, three- 
headed monsters of mud stuffed with straw, were 
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lying about under our feet in mutilated overtlirow, 
without exciting the horror or any othei emotion, as 
far as I could see, of them worshippers , nay, some of 
them threw a four-headed image into the rivei, and 
laughed as it sank in the water What did they 
laugh at ^ The mmes will soon be tamped, and the 
whole nest of temples will leap into the an* amid fire 
and thunder. Only one thing proves the people don't 
hke oui proceedings , they steal away at night, and 
it IS difficult to procure labourers for the woi*ks. 

At dusk, groped thiough clouds of dust to the Eifle 
Camp, and dmed with Newdegate at the mess, where 
I found some old fiiends, but very many young and 
new faces It was late when we broke up, for our 
friends had much to say of the old Crimean days ; 
but the moon was shinmg brightly, and only the road 
separated the grove, m which the Eifle Camp was 
pitched, from the sandy plain, in which stood the 
Head-Quarters' tents not a soul was visible on 
road or plam. The tents shone like cones of snow 
in the light, no sentiy challenged as I appi cached 
the mam stieet, not a voice could be heard — but 
on looking towards the end, I' saw one solitary 
figiue pacing up and down in silent thought As I 
got nearei, I recognized the well-known and peculiar 
light soldierly step and figure of Su Cohn, who was, 
perhaps, pursuing the same tram of thought that 
Shakespeare attributes to Henry before the day of St. 
Giispm We had a long and interesting conversation 
He laid the greatest stress on the all-miportance of 
handling soldiers judiciously when they aie taken under 
‘file for the first time. “It may take years to make 
infantry, which has once received a severe check, feel 
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confidence in itself again , indeed, it will never be 
done, perhaps, except by most careful handling It 
IS stiU longei before cavalry, once beaten, lecover the 
dash and enteipnse which constitute so much of their 
merit I undeistood him to allude to the conduct 
of some of the regiments under Windham at Cawn- 
pore, which had been engaged in two unsuccessful 
assaults against the Eedan The vaiiety of illustra- 
tion, the keenness and excellence of reasoning, which 
distinguish Sir Colin’s remarks on military matters, 
render his conveisation very mstructive and delight- 
ful. So eager is he when once engaged in a demon- 
stration, that he cares not for time or place. So, 
tomight he took me into his tent to show me some 
papers, late as it was , but he could not find them, 
and I bowed myself to bed 

February iWi — Alight shower pattered on our 
tents this mormng ; but the thirsty earth drank it all 
up, and in a moment after the last di’op fell, the 
canvas had smoked itself dry, the stones were all 
blanched again, and the mud flew into dust, the earth, 
bke a haK-satisfied drunkard, only craving the moie 
for drink. Ere breakfast I went down to the end of 
the camp, which is just over the river, and made 
notes on the buds, which, however, were by no means 
numerous, though we had our usual whirling clouds of 
swifts, buzzards, kites, vultures, and crows. Some 
pretty metallic flycatchers in the shrubs over the 
stream — ^great adjutants stalkmg by the filthy banks 
— a squalid island covered with human boneS’ — and 
over, in Oude, a dancing bazy sandbank, topped with 
trees, were all that met tlie eye, save a long and lofty 
column of dust on the left, which marked the road of 
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the convoys out to our camps^ on the road to Luck- 
now. At brealdast prophecies of heat, and certain 
indications of tough mutton. There are no horses to 
be had — a universal complaint. To-day I was fain to 
buy a spiteful, half-broken, country-bred mare, for 
between 30i. and 40i, about three times hei ordi- 
nary value When I went out to iide this evening 
Stewart bon owed her, and I took Sn Colm's fine 
white chargei, a very large, powerful horse, up to 
anything except making fiiends with elephants or 
camels I visited the old mosques again On my 
way back, passing the assembly-iooms, I turned in to 
hear the band play, and to talk to some of the Eifle 
Brigade and the S8th, whom I lecognized in the dis- 
tance I dismounted, and an artilleryman held the 
horse for about half an hour. What lie did to hun I 
don't know , but as I was remounting him, ere I got 
well into the saddle, he reared violently, and stood 
straight on his hind legs An attempt to start him 
only brought on another tremendous rear, which made 
me feel as if he was coming light over on me, and so I 
slipped, with more agility than giace, out of the pig- 
skin, and slid over his shoulders to the giound, where I 
was received by hard gravel and the congratulations of 
my fiiends The inexplicable thing is, that on mount- 
ing the horse again, he went with the greatest 
quietness, and showed no mclination to rear Tisited 
the temples again, and found that Stewart had lamed 
my new purchase — a nail m the hoof A had day 
for quadrupeds No news from Jung Bahadoor yet. 
Our preparations are incessant. ^^Ovei the river" 
seems a gulf into which streams of gram, hay, cattle, 
men, liorses, carts, camels, and elephants disappear 
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never bo return WatdieJ otters feeding along the 
hanks this evening They ceitainly make fine feast- 
ing on the nasty Hmdoo-fed fish One ottei made a 
bold lush at a kind of sea-eagle, wlndh came cruising 
about after a laige fish he had captured and carried 
up on the bank. 

Fehnianj — Those otters so fascinated me 

that I went out this morning early to fish , Pat. 
Stewait and Baird went with me, and we had chu- 
prassies, with guns, &c , to coerce the faithful The 
Ganges has eaten away the bank on the right side, 
below Cawnpore, so that it forms a steep wall of earth, 
some thirty feet high , at the Oude side, the wateis 
roll over sandy shelving slopes, which melt gi*adually 
into the gieen fields There were plenty of boats, 
large open flat-bottomed craft, hke a light Thames 
barge, and we soon selected one near some nets which 
weie drpng on the stiip of sand between the course of 
the sti'eam and the bottom of the bank The river is 
here about seven hundred yaids broad, and its current 
is divided by large beds of bare sand, on which were 
heaps of human bones. These are accumulated fiom 
the bodies which come floating down the river, and 
are arrested by the banks till they are quite decom- 
posed As one of the islands is opposite the ghaut 
wheie the boat massacre took place, I could not help 
imagining that some of those bones might be those of 
our poor murdered countrymen, and felt a desire to have 
them interred, but there were no means of doing so 

Our fishing threatened to be ftustrated \ for 
though we had boat and nets, we had no fishermen 
However, one of the chuprassies started off to rout 
out the inhabitants of a few^ poor cottages near at 
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liand, and we sat down in the shade of a boat on 
some halks of timber Presently a lean old man 
came down to the river near nS; and began his 
devotions, or poojah, for the mormng He unwound 
his tin ban and uncovered his head, which was shaded 
clean at the top m a furiow from the foiehead to the 
back of the poll, so that he looked very much like a 
clown with two stiff luffs of hair at each side of 
Ins head Taking his loto, or brass pot, in his hand, 
he walked into the stieain, which is as foul as the 
Thames at low tide, and having iiiiced his mouth wnth 
the sacred waters, proceeded to poui out libations 
on his cro^yn and chest, rubbing hnnself all the time 
with one hand, and sequin ting with satisfaction Then 
ho squatted down till the waters came up to his neck, 
and began a low prayer, which lasted for a few 
moments, after winch he returned to tLe shore, 
washed his tuiban-cloth, and laid it out to dry m the 
sun Then he began a most extraordinary senes of 
evolutions, saying a prayer on one leg, with the big 
toe of dhe other foot ciooked round his ankle, then 
on the othei, taking np the mud and smeaimg it 
on his foiehead , next saying a prayer on his belly, 
and kissing the earth lepeatedly , then slowly turning 
round and ducking his forehead to the gTOund at eacli 
point of the compass, and then reciting in a loud 
voice a long mvocation to Eam,^^ with his eyes 
tinned up to heaven, and his hands clasped as if 
in supplication He then decently washed his dotie, 
or lom-clotli, put on his tmban, again rinsed his 
mouth, and wallced away with the mud hardenmg, on 
his forehead, his shoulders, and arms, into a thick yel- 
lowish paste. He never took the least notice of iis 
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till, in reply to a “ chaffing question, lie made a 
short answer, not lU-humouiedly, and left us. Whilst 
he was pra3ang, several bloated bodies, covered with 
crows and vultures, came floating down the river close 
to us, poisoning the air and water, but he took 
not the least notice of them. 

Oui fishermen had now come up m custody of the 
chuprassie, and we rowed out to one of the islands, 
whilst the net was spread in a wide curve froili the 
shoie, the fishermen wading and beating the stream 
with long sticks, to drive the fish towards it Our 
first haul was quite enough for me It brought up 
a nmnber of very hideous fish, a little longer than 
hemngs, with long bodies, laige silver scales, with 
hght yellow bellies, laige black eyes, and very long 
pectoral fins, provided with sharp spines, with which 
they hopped actively on the ground Another sort, 
a little laiger, were fiish covered with a slimy skin, 
greasy and pustulous, with mouths like that of a 
shark, from which projected long worm-hke feelers 
A third sort had very sharp spmes at the gill and 
back fins, and made a croaking noise like a fi'og 
when taken out of the water ; but, worse than all, 
the net brought up parts of human skeletons, some 
with flesh upon them A few coufs de jilet were 
quite enough for me, and we went back to breakfast 
Our fish were cooked, but they were to me a forbid- 
den dainty Others, more philosophical and less 
mce, who declared that whatever fish ate became 
fish, and partook of our spoils, said they were exceed- 
iagly rich and good I have resolved never to eat fish 
whilst I remain in India. I almost forgot to say, that 
at one draw a fish, which seemed to be three feet long, 
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dashed right through the net and madefy ^^oss the 
bank one of the fishermen after him ; tihe' 
fish swam faster than the Hindoo could rim, and' got 
off triumphantly Attempted to write, but found the 
heat very great The perspiration, dropping fi'om my 
forehead, blotted the letters, and my hand steamed 
liteially as if I had just come out of a Tuikish bath 
Saw the Chief, and got a general notion of our plan 
of attack We seize on the Dilkoosha, a palace with 
large enclosed park, on the Goonitee, at the south-east 
of the city, and thence proceed against the works 
which the enemy have thrown up, enclosing the city 
ftoin the Goomtee by the line of an old canal up to 
the budge which Havelock and Outram crossed on 
their advance mto the city The great mass of the 
city — a wilderness of lanes and narrow tortuous 
streets, nearly as large as Pans — ^hes to the noitli and 
west of this bridge, from which a road leads to the 
Residency Sir Cohn is detei mined to have no street 
fighting. He will batter down their mud walls and 
shell the palaces, which form the strongholds and centre 
of the enemy's position. They are on the east side of 
the city, and extend almost in a line parallel with the 
route to the Residency, north and south fi^om the 
suburbs to the river Goomtee The Ime on which Sir 
Cohn advances is familiar to him, for it is that which 
he took on going to the relief of the garrison It 
seems that all the reports we heard in England of the 
strength of the force under Sir Cohn on that occasion 
were absurd exaggerations Tins comes of the Vene- 
tian ^ secrecy of the Indian Government Misappre- 
hensions, which may often give use to serious iiicon- 
vemence, are thus caused at home , for the pubhc are 
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bilged to lely on the misinformation of the Calcutta 
less When Sir Colm advanced on Lucknow — I saw 
he figures and retmns this veiy day — ^he had a 
irce of 5,536 infantry and cavahy, (946 horses,) of 
^hich nearly 1,000 men were left in the Dilkoosha, 
^hen he advanced to fight his way to the Kesidency , 
Yindham had 2,402 men left with him at Cawnpore; 
)utiamhad 2,683 men and 527 horses when Have- 
ick and he forced their way to the Eesidency It was 
'■ery foitunate that the Chief did not delay at Luck- 
tow; for if all I hear he true, the garrison of the tete- 
le-pont at Cawnpore was in a demoiahzed state when 
le reached the other side of the river The Rev 
tfr Moore, with whom I had some very interesting 
jonveisation to-day, said that the men got quite out 
}f hand after then* retieat They broke open the stoies, 
nok the wme piovidedfor the sick, smashed open the 
)fficers" boxes — many of them were inebriated This 
s a sad pictmnf An old Sikh, who was standmg 
it the gate of the work, lifted up Ins hands in wonder 
vhen he saw the men running past in disoider, and 
said aloud, ^^You are not brothers of the men who 
beat the EZhalsal "" He patted some of them on the 
back and said, “ Don't be afraid . there 's nothing 
bo hui't you.” The fact is, that the men — ^young sol- 
hers, many of them half-drilled, belonging to a great 
Dumber of regiments, were seized wdth a panic when 
die letreat became necessary They were crushed by 
bhe heavy fire of the enemy's artillery They were — 
but who IS to tell all the truth ? Some men and 
some regiments fought as well as the best on the best 
of our fields. Others appear to have recollected only 
the bad handling of the ISth June and 8th Septem- 
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ber, 18 DO The fiist thing Colonel Napiei saw when 
he got into the entrenchment was one of his boxes, 
which had contained all the lecords of his long ser- 
vices, lying broken open, and some of the papers scat- 
tered all over the place The others were lost, never 
to be recoveied Nothing more to say to-day, except 
that just as we weie gomg to blow up the principal 
mosque on the nvei, it was disco veied it belonged to a 
weU-disposed native, and Sir Colin gave oiders that it 
should be spared 

February 21st Q iia cl rayesi met Sun da y — Ei e the 
sun got hot, took a walk to the ghaut where Wheeler s 
garrison was attacked on embarking, and was cruelly 
slaughtered, with the exception of the unhappy ladies 
It IS a place of horrid memory, well-smted, by its 
position, for the atrocious stratagem Had our sol- 
diers not been taken by surprise, they would, no 
doubt, have carried the guns, swept the assasins 
out of their lurkmg-places, cleared the beach, and 
covered the embarkation effectually The road by 
which the procession maiched to the boats goes past 
our camp ; I followed it, past rumed bungalows, till I 
came to a bridge over a dry watercourse, by the side 
of which a path, deeply mdentecl in the earth, struck 
off to the left, down to the river. The nullah ex- 
panded as it neared the stream, and its nalced sides 
assumed an appearance of verdure at its j* unction with 
the Ganges. A temple (I have called the Hindoo 
pagodas " mosques several times, owing to old Turk- 
ish associations) stood on the high ground over the 
river, embedded in trees, thick groves fringe the 
slope of the banks, and hide the few native cottages 
which overlook the cm rent. Here the guns were 
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masked, and the ambush was planted My imagina- 
tion completed the details of the dieadful pictuie : 
the waters flowed led with blood — the air was filled 
with the smoke of musketry — the thick white pufls, 
through which rustle flights of deadly grape, roll from 
the tiees — ^the despamng screams of women rise above 
the hellish tumult of the nimderers and then* victims 
— streams of black smoke rise from the burning boats ’ 
I turned and left the spot with every vein boiling, 
and it was long ere I could stfll the beatings of my 
heart. 

Divine service in the church, which is all in rums. 
Where is the memorial church of Cawnpore ^ It 
seems to me almost a mistake to re-establish our 
station here. We could easily move it a few miles 
away, and let the city perish altogether , hut the rail- 
way station will determme that point The lesson 
for the day seemed to me, in the state of mind in 
which I Avas, to have pecuhar Significance, though, 
perhaps, it was not more apphcable to CaAvnpoie 
than to any j)lace Avherem it was read to-day — 
will destroy this place, because the cry of 
them is waxen great before the face of the Lord ” 

February 22nd — Went once more to the ghaut, 
and thence returmng, went to the Eev Mr. Mooie's 
bungalow (in ruins) and breakfasted Found there 
Maxwell, 88th Regiment, and Mr Dangerfield, Max- 
well has an Arab for 100^, but it is too hght for 
me This eA^emng bade good-bye to Mansfield, who 
is going home wounded, and to Alison, who has lost 
his arm The latter did his best to stay , but his 
wound IS in a very had state. He is well-informed, 
well-read, and clever, and Sn: Colin will feel his loss. 
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The old ayah -whom Mr Wheeler sent for, told me 
Sir H Wheeler’s head was struck off as he leaned out 
of his dooly, at the ghaut , but she does not seem to 
be a very good authority. In spite of the heat, I 
managed to write a good deal to-day, and sent off 
my letters before tbe evening 

February ^'^rd . — Camp hours are invasions of 
civilized life Long ere dawn, hghts shme in our 
tents, horses are brought round, and cups of tea, held 
under one’s nose, stimulate us to meet the cold mus- 
sack Just as I was out of bed, Sir Colin was 
good enough to visit me with some papers relating to 
that terrible impedimentum, Jung Bahadooi, who is 
evidently the present b^te noir of our General’s life. 
Sir Colm has at last prevailed on Lord Canning to 
permit him to move without waitmg for the Gooikhas; 
but the permission is given in very vague terms He 
then went off to view D’ Aguilar’s troop One of his 

favourite themes, in regard to Horse Jbtillery, is the 
neglect of the Eoyals to cairy a proper quantity of 
ammunition; and the fact that Maude’s troop had only 
twenty-four rounds a gun, on the memorable 25 th 
October, at Balaklava, has evidently made a lasting 
impiession on his mmd. Walpole’s brigade came in 
this morning, and occupied the ground of the regi- 
ments which crossed mto Oude, and we also received 
cavalry reinforcements, which brmg up our strength 
here to 1,300 sabres. Just as we were hghting che- 
roots and pipes in the mess-tent, after breakfast, I 
heard, as I thought, the dull beat of a heavy gun far 
away , I listened, and in a moment more three or four 
reports followed m quick succession. Listen to the 
filing • ” “ Where ? ” Don’t you hear it No 
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it "s only a nigger knocking against the tent ” But I 
•was positive, and in lialf-an-hour the sounds -were 
heard hy all in camp, and lasted till mid-day. There 
is nothing to rouse one like the sound of a cannonade ; 
it a tiemendous electrifier, and the oldest soldier 
pricks up his ears at it 

It IS strange that surprises now seem more com- 
mon than m ancient waifaie, for the tumult of 
musketry’- and guns sets every one on his feet in an 
instant, and m old times a general might move an 
army, almost without a sound, close to his enemy. 
It 13 probable that outposts were fuitber advanced, 
and that the duty of vedettes and picquets was 
very carefully peiformed Suiprises could not, how- 
evei, have been as serious as they are now, when 
guns can be bi ought into play, and a heavy fire 
opened, with destimctive effect, on unprepared men. 
I take it the old mercenaiies could be scarcely taken 
luipiepared Each man had his arms at hand , now, 
guns have to be hmbered up, horses harnessed, ammu- 
mtion served out, &c , &c The firing is at Alumbagh, 
some forty odd miles away 

Went over to tbe Commander-m-Chiefs tent, and. 
fbmid him busily engaged with Colonel Napier (not 
one of the Napiers , but as good a soldier as ever 
lived), lookmg over plans and maps of Lucknow, and 
refen mg, now and then, to the reports of the spies 
from the city. How feeble these were — a very small 
quantity of bread to an immense outpouring of 
watery sack “Abdoola Khan is in chaige of a 
moorcha (batteiy) at the Boomee Duwarza, with 4 
guns, 1,000 sepoys, and 3,000 nujeebs (irregulars). 
The Begum is greatly pleased with Mummoo Khan, 
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and sa}"s he is the only man who fights the in- 
fidels , hut she reproaches Ham Bnksh, and says his 
heart 'is of water , last night there was a great ser- 
mon by a holy man from Mecca ^ a magazine blew 
np, but I don't know wheie, though I believe it 
was done by a man to whom I offered a reward/" 
— and so on 

It IS quite evident the enemy are in immense 
force, and that the works around Lucknow are really 
formidable , but Sm Colm relies on his artillery, and 
wiU not waste life in street fighting It becomes 
a question, now, whether he or the Governor -General 
was right in their respective plans of campaign 
Here are both Kohilcund and Oude in the hands of 
the enemy , whereas, if the General"s plans had been 
followed, we should have only Lucknow to deal with, 
though, no doubt, the Eohilcund people would have 
flocked to augment the garrison. I heard to-day, for 
the first time, from the hps of the General, that the 
Governor-General of India has absolute control over, 
and command of, the army in the field, so far as the 
direction of the campaign and the points of operation 
are concerned "" Having had a sight of the plans, I 
was glad to get back to my tent Whew ! how hot it 
gets at noon now. The silence is oppressive, almost; 
nothing but the neighing of horses, and the screams 
of the kites and buzzards , the slow guggle of the 
natives" hubble-bubbles, and now and then a native 
orderly mqmring for tbe Lord Sabib ka dera"" (the 
Commander-m-Chief"s tent), breaks the lazy repose m 
the stieet , but inside the tents nearly all are busy, 
for there are few drones, except the aides, whose lives 
alternate between spasmodic excitement, activity 
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of tlie most eaergetic character, and intervals of 
novel-reading The heads of departments are always 
hnsy. No one near General Mansfield has a sinecure. 
Norman, the Adjutant-General of the army, is a sort of 
steam-engine, made of bones, flesh (very httle of that), 
blood, and brains ; and his tent, to any one but himself, 
might bear the inscription of the Inferno Colonel 
Pakenham pom's out his soul over schedules all day 
long, and may be seen wandermg, now and then, in the 
precmcts of the Sahib ka dera, in the hope of securing 
a few moments" consideration of those important, but 
rather sawdusty, documents. Colonel Pakenham was, 
for a long time, head of the Adjutant-Generars depart- 
ment in the Crimea, and it is certain that in that 
department there was little to blame, for if not always 
mcivCi he LS certainly indefatigable in office work, and 
endowed with a quaint humour often found in combi- 
nation with a coirect, if hard, judgment, and with 
serviceable sagacity , now, by the fortune of war, he 
finds himself, as it were, play mg second fiddle to a 
heutenant in the 3 1st Bengal Native Infantry, who 
is Adjutant-General to the whole army — Queen"s 
troops and Company"s — though Colonel Pakenham is 
the official organ for the former. As to little George 
Allgood, no nearer approach can be made to ubiquity 
than, by the aid of thorough-bred Arabs, hard riding, 
and incessant work and exertion, he manages to effect 
daily If you look for him in his tent, he is there, 
take a hard gallop m ten minutes after, and you see a 
not over tall youngster, with a heavy blond beard, 
tremendous solar topee, and long nding-boots, which 
recall that lucent onginal m which pussy gazed delight- 
edly at her reflected visage, taking angles and bearings 
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m some remote field, and then scampering across 
country, straight as an arrow, to some other point of 
stratification He is the Quartermaster-General ; lays 
out the camp, makes plans, piocures information Then 
there are the doctors and the officers of the Commis- 
sariat, whose life is one long report. No wonder, as 
the sun turns into a great red-hot cannon-ball, sink- 
ing rapidly to rest through a haze of vapour, they aU 
rush gasping to then horses, and take a canter, in 
clouds of smoke-hke dust, till darkness and dinner- 
hour arrive 

This evening, Stewart, Lord Seymour, and I, rode 
over to the camp of the Agra convoy, which is pitched 
on the plam near Wheeler's entrenchment It was a 
wonderful sight ^ The tents, of all shapes and sizes, 
were barricaded by gharrys, buggys, gigs, palkees, and 
the air was shrill with the voices of women and chil- 
dren , ladies in hats and bonnets, once the envy of up- 
country stations, flitted across the canvas streets, and 
fair children, borne by black-faced ayahs, or escorted by 
their bearers, prattled on aU sides I hear that there is, 
in this httle canvas city, ‘as mce an observance of the 
rules of society, and as fine gradations of social position, 
as in the oldest cathedral-town, or the newest watering- 
place ^^The women had such jolly rows aU the way 
down from Agra," quoth a meny httle sub , but a very 
imgallant one , and I 'm sure he must have maligned the 
ladies Some of the officers had been present when 
Greathed permitted his “ avenging column " to be 
surprised They assured me be did not even post 
picquets; and that the enemy's cavalry were in on 
them before they di earned of an attack. The women, 
children, and civihans had been shut up m the fort 
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of Agra for months ; but the rebels never ventured 
'Within range of the guns All the country, they 
said, “was disaffected, but the Indian agricultural 
population do not join in the conflicts of the armed 
classes, and accept the rule of the conquerors pas- 
sively. A rifle officer told bie, that in then recent 
patrol, they came upon several topes full of rotting 
corpses, which indicated the places where the Special 
Commissioners had been executing justice — an %n vei 
meiiioTiam not apt to be speedily forgotten. 
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The aimy massmg itself — living delicti — Sir J Ontiam 

attacked — Buy a ghaiiy, a hoise, and eoacliman — Om aimy 
on the move — Destiuction of Hindoo temples — Beply to a 
piiest’s mteicession — Wai, and no quaitei given — Indiscn- 
minale executions — Stiikmg tents — Camels and then buidens 
— welcome mvitation — Cioss the Ganges into Oude — ^An 
aiipaiently dhmitahle x>iocession — A notLon of Old ’^Aolld 
times — ‘Mastei’s mess buckiee ” — Burned villages — Oideis 
ior mai clung 

Fehruary 24ith — The enemy are becoming very un- 
easy at our gradual, workmanlike, and, as it were, 
.mechanical advance ; the army is massing itself all 
along the road from this to Bunnee — a column 
marches from Cawnpore to Oouao, the tioops at 
Oonao move on one march nearer to the front — the 
regiment m that station goes on to Bunnee, — and so the 
movement progresses like that of a snake, gathering 
up fold after fold, till he is ready for his spiing Vhat 
fine active young fellows are aU around us ^ Sir 
Colin evidently likes young officeis, but keeps them 
well in hand — not a move is permitted without pre- 
cise orders — every march is regulated by Mansfield, 
and the effect of almost every step is weighed by him 
and the Chief. Invited to dine at the mess of the 
civihans to-day — they have a big bungalow to them- 
selves, and mess together in consideration of the hard 
times Formerly, each man would, of coui’se, have 
had his separate establishment on a large scale There 
were at dinner Sherer, magistrate and collector ; 
Batten, judge, Powei, assistant judge, the doctor; 
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WiUock, civilian , Glyn, of the Eifle Brigade , some 
anonymous “uncovenanted a travelling gent. , and 
an officer who had just returned from a Jack-Eetch 
expedition, in which he had great and deserved 
success A very pleasant evening, with much discus- 
sion of Indian matters, which might have been very 
instinictive to a griffin, were it not that all the autho- 
rities differed from each other on every one point I 
perceived that the stupid men were sanguinary, shall 
I say in direct ratio to their stupidity ^ One story 
told of a magistrate, not very far off, was amusing 
enough A woman was brought before him chaiged 
with the murder of her little daughter, by thi'owmg 
her into the Ganges : the culprit confessed the crime, 
alleging that she could not maintain the child, and 
wished to save her from shame Sentence of death 
was passed, and as justice hereabouts is rapid in all 
its movements, the woman was next day taken forth 
and hanged with a fiiU company As the magistrate 
sat in his cutchery that morning, lo i there came 
before him a little child, who demanded of the sahib, 
what he had done with her mother ! It was a per- 
plexing question ; for the woman had been executed. 
It turned out, that the child had been carried down 
by the current and had been picked up by a fisher- 
man, who kept her till she was sufficiently recovered 
to walk to the station to find her mother Maxims 
of law are not disregarded with impunity ; and here 
was a hving corpus delicti in a most unpleasant form. 
What became of the girl I know not, and I suppose 
the judge, a very well-meanmg. excellent man, took 
to reading Blackstone 

, February 2Bth — Distant cannonading — a tele- 
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gram from Sir James Outram to say he was attacked 
hy a large force fi:om Lucknow. The result, of course, 
excites not the smallest conjecture, for it is certain 
and invariable Again . an outburst of firing at mid- 
day — said to be from Russoolabad, in Oude — which 
Hope Grant was expected to attack. The Meeangunj 
affair has struck terror mto the outlying rebels 
The news from Sir Hugh Rose is not very hopeful. 
He IS obhged to halt fiom sheer want of supphes. 
The authorities knew, months before, that he was 
about to make this march It shows either that they 
were apathetic, that the country is hostile, or that 
it is barren. Sir Hugh has a fine force, is full of 
work, and is accompanied by Sir Robert Hamilton, 
and we hope to hear that he will clear all befoie him 
when he does move, though it will require hard fight- 
ing to do so, as the enemy aie strongly posted at 
Jhansi and at Calpee, the country is exceedingly 
difficult, the people wild, fierce, and barbarous 
Bought for 60 ?. a gharry, a horse and coachman 
from an Agra refngee Well, the coachman is an 
exaggeration , but he came quite naturally with the 
horse, and squatted himself down, with his wife and 
three children, in the lear of my tent, as a matter of 
course, and just looked as if he were part of the bar- 
gain He belongs to the horse, and the horse belongs 
to the man who owns the ghany. My next proceed- 
ing was to send my white mare to ie hroheUy for it 
appeared that httle prehminary had been neglected in 
early education Dined with General Mansfield, where 
there was a small party — no shop,^" and very agree- 
able conversation the chief not well pleased at the 
mention of two officers' names as bemg the first in 
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at the attack on Iteeangimj^ for he thinks this race 
after the Yictoria Cross is destiuctive to discipline, 
and is determined to discountenance it. However, 
all these tlnngs will he foi gotten for the loonient. 
We are on the verge of the great move — another 
forty-eight hom^s, and hurrah for the Oude campaign ^ 
February — Busy wilting and piepaiing for 
the march. Since dawn, a long cloud of dust, rising 
from the sandy plain acioss the Ganges, and the roll 
and tramp of endless wheels, and feet, and hoofs on 
the bridge, show our army is on the move. Simon's 
legs are quivering with anxiety and packing up , but 
there are no cares for carriage, no trouble about 
transport. See I There aie elephants, camels, and 
oxen at call 1 Make requisition on that mexhaustible 
Commissariat ^ and if the rupees aie in yom^ purse, 
theie will be no difficulty about iwoyedimenta In the 
evening went up to the Ghauts, where the Engineers 
are, positively this time, about to blow up Siva and 
her shiines These lattei piesent a front to the river 
about as long as that of the Temple Gaidens, but they 
stand at a far greater elevation, bemg foity oi fifty 
feet above the stream, which is approached by broad 
fijgjits of white steps. The htUe nests of temples, 
which look so fine in the aggregate, are mean enough 
in the abstract , massive low domes rising from 
dumpy walls, and covered all over with lotus leaves 
' — daik foul chambers, full of withered flowers, hideous 
idols, and hgnam altai's . that which was, perhaps, 
refined and elegant in Greece, is horrible in Hindostan, 
but it IS not indecent. Last night there was an 
engineer "sell" on a great scale; indeed, they are 
great practical humorists all over the world — ^nothmg 
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diverts them so much as gettmg together a great 
crowd to see something blown up, and then not 
doing it — ^the docks, or houses of Sebastopol, mines at 
Chatham, or temples on the Ganges — ^it 'a all the same 
Last mght we had all our tiouble for nothing ; and 
indeed I should be sorry to say how often it was the 
same case befoie This evening one old temple ob- 
stinately lefused to be blown up Its companions 
were, however, less resolute, and two of them gave a 
kick, as it were, upwai ds in the midst of a column of 
dust and smoke, and, with a giumble which shook 
the gTOund, collapsed into heaps of buck, white 
plaster, and earth None of the natives came to look 
at it, except the coohes engaged in the worlcs and a 
few fakms, who looked as if they thought the light- 
ning from heaven would blast us It must have 
been a gi'eat triumph for them when the stubborn old 
temple had its own way And why not ^ The Rus- 
sians showed me a gate of the Kremlm which was 
spht by French gunpowder just up to the edge of a 
picture of the Virgm — there the force of the explosion 
was arrested 

Two of the mines were fired mgeniously hy Pat 
Stewart this evening He had some Jacob’s shells 
for his rifle, and, standing quite out of danger, he 
fired one at some loose powder on a stone, wheieon 
the end of the fuse was tying The shell exploded, 
fired the powder, and igmted the fuse, and, after a 
second or two, the temples, spitting fire and smoke 
out of them mouth-like gateways, were seized with 
sudden convulsions and dropped to pieces. Alas ^ dmty 
fakirs and Brahmms, yom’ triumph was but short. 
Like the mediaeval miracles which saved the hves of 
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holy men many times only to let them hecome martjrrs 
at last, so Siva’s mterposition is transitory, and her 
temple is doomed Some of those priests interceded 
for the safety of then shrines Now listen to me/’ 
Eohert Napier made reply ''You were all here 
when oui’ women and children were murdered. You 
were at those shi^mes and temples which we are about 
to destroy, not for vengeance, as you know well, but 
on account of mihtary considerations connected with 
the safety of the bridge If any one of you can 
show he did an act of kindness to a Christian man, 
woman, or child — ^nay, if he can prove that he uttered 
one word of mtercession for the life of any one of 
them, I wiU promise you, and pledge myself, the 
temple where he worshipped shall be spared.” WeU 
said, brave Eobert Napier i There was no reply, and 
the temples were destroyed On our return to dinner, 
found the general orders had been fulminated at last, 
as I suspected they would yesterday The Head- 
Quarters’ camp marches to-morrow at day-break for 
Oonao; but, as the chief wishes to set all things 
straight at Cawnpore ere he leaves, and to sweep the 
army before him, Sir Colin, and Mansfield, and their 
immediates, wait here till we have arrived within a 
march of Lubknow In pursuance of his usual policy, 
Sir Cohn had not permitted any one to know his in- 
tentions till the orders were out, but it was surmised 
by the natives seveial days ago, and the Commissariat 
gomashtas, from signs m their sky, known only to 
themselves, had predicted the movement to a moment 
Yery amioying to the general, but almost unavoidable 
The animation of our dmner to-mght is remarkable 
— great clatter of tongues, and I think more popping 
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of corks and clatter of knife and fork than usual 
Our luxuries are not many, for the sherry is pro- 
nounced to he queer, the port is groggy, and our 
drinlc IS beer, claret being reduced to a shoit supply 
of ordinaire The soup still maintains its gelatinous 
robustness , cur curries are leathery as ever ; and our 
great resources are mutton, and ineffable pastry To- 
night, the great mess-tent, which will be borne by four 
camels and an elephant, wiU be packed up, with our 
apparatus of tables, plate, crockery, bitter beer, and 
provisions, and the army of servants which belong 
to it , and we take the field, very much as his ma- 
jesty Louis the Great would depart from Versailles, for 
the theatre of war As for myself, I am delighted at 
the prospect of escaping from this monotonous dreary 
dusty Cawnpore, and the very hum and no drum sort 
of life I have been leadmg Oude is, they say, the 
garden of India , here everything is bhghted, burnt, 
and rumed There are no courts to see, no schools, 
no intercourse between the people and the authorities, 
except such as spies conduct, or the ruder relations of 
justice and punishment, which are surely very un- 
edif}nng. I shall see beside, though in a cmel, exter- 
minatmg form, in which no quarter is given on either 
side, all the pomp of eastern warfare, which, if now 
it has no glory, has at least circumstance enough It 
is horrible to be engaged m such a war Wherever 
the rebels meet a Christian, or a white man, they 
at once slay him pitilessly The natives who conceal 
these do so at their peril Wherever we meet a rebel 
in arms, or any man on whom suspicion rests, we kill 
him vnth equal celerity, and without any greater show 
of pity. Foieign nations are watchmg us as closely 
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as tliey can, but tlieie is a long sj)ace of land and 
sea to cross, and little or nothing is known at Cal- 
cutta, where there are, it is said, some coi respondents 
of a few Fiench journals A Fiench general, in a 
letter to Sii Cohn, e2:pressed Ins regret at certain 
violences atfciibuted to some of our officei'S in cold 
piood — I piesume alluding to Hodson shooting the 
princes at Delhi, and things of that sort ; but he 
should know that heie there is no cold blood at 
the sight of a rebel His mihtary apophthegm, ^^que 
Ub Teprisailles sont toiijours imitiles'' would be ap- 
phcable m a state of war , but we consider oiuselves 
engaged in suppressing a rebellion and a mutiny, 
m which the actors have perpetrated great ciimes. 
When Neill marched from AQahabad, his executions 
were so numerous and so mdiscrimmate, that one of 
the officeis attached to his column had to remonstrate 
with him on the ground that if he depopulated the 
country he could get no supplies for the men Sir 
Cohn is utterly opposed to such extreme and reck- 
less seventy, though he is the last man in the world 
to spare mutmous soldiers with arms in their hands 
February — When I entered my tent last 

mght I found all my tilings packed up, sword 
cleaned, pistols laid out, and everything ready, accord- 
ing to my servant's notion, for a dreadful campaign 
full of personal encounteis But the commencement, 
at all events, was to be made in peaceful guise AU' 
things considered, Stewart and I thought it was best 
to pioceed mto Oude triumphantly in our gharry 
Many things induce us to take this resolve — the heat 
of a late inarch, the dust, and our wish to stay in 
camp as late as possible. About an hour after mid- 
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nightj tlie camp; ■wbicli is -asnallj profoundly quiet till 
the first signs of dawn, was disturbed by a stiange 
noise, which at first sounded hke the clatter of many 
horses' hoofe on a hard plain , but as it neither ad- 
vanced nor receded, it became quite necessary to find 
some other solution, and on getting up and putting 
my head out mto the moonlight I saw all the Kelas- 
sies in a state of unprecedented aotmty, hammering 
away at the numeious tent-pegs with billets of wood, 
to loosen them in the ground that they might be 
readily pulled up when the tent is to be stiuck No 
one but a very old Indian waiiior could sleep in such 
a noise. Besides that, the scene was so novel that it 
fixed my attention at once In a blight blue sky, 
wherein a cloudless moon sailed serenely through the 
twinkhng stais, theie rose up, far and wide, innumer- 
able columns of smoke, now white in the hght or black 
m shade, fi,*om the camp-fires, around which the camp- 
folio weis were wanning themselves in the keen pm^e 
night au\ Bar as the eye could reach across the plain 
— whereon stood, like skeletons and gaUows, the leafless 
and branchless stumps of trees — ^the fires wavered and 
sparkled, each a Phoebus to a world of black spirits aU 
clad in whifce, and worshipping the rays of their lumi- 
nary In the remote distance, rose in fiont, the rums 
of bungalows, the shells of the church and A>ssemhly 
Booms and Masonic HaU, and the ragged low outlme 
of the native city Behmd the camp, the Ganges, for 
once picturesque, rolled and gurgled in a broad twirl- 
ing sheet of silver, between us and the Oude horizon, 
now. blackened into a coarse framewoik of forest. 
The bridge of boats which spanned it looked hke the 
trunk of a giant tree , but the hum of voices and the 
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creaking of cart-wLeels directed the eye to its out- 
line, and then one could make out, against the silvery 
course of the stream, an mcessant daik jagged thread, 
which moved onwards and across into Oude — The 
camp-followeis and the bazaars were already moving 
towaids the next camp. As I watched, a wonderful 
in^edient was added to the tumult, which had been 
waxing higher every moment, in the camp This was 
an aggregate of prolonged angry grumbling grunts, 
swelhng by degrees into a storm of furious sound, 
which raged far and wide over the camp. I had 
never heard the like before , but the cause was not 
doubtful. In the rear of each tent were couched 
three or four camels, which had been brought up 
noiselessly horn their own part of the world, and 
were now expressmg their resentment at present and 
their apprehensions of hiture wrongs The moment 
the dood-wallah pulls the string which is attached to 
a piece of wood passed thiough the cartilage of the 
animal's nostid, the camel opens its huge mouth, 
garmshed with hideous blackened tusks, projecting 
like ohevaux-de-frise from its bps, and fi-om the 
depths of its inner consciousness and of its wonder- 
ful hydrauhc apparatus, gets up groans and roarings 
fiili of plamtive anger, the force of which can only be 
realized by actual audience When solicited by the 
jerkmg of then noses, they condescend to kneel down 
and tuck then legs under them ; they are prevented 
nsmg by a rope which is passed under the fore-knee 
and round tlieir necks All this time their complaints 
wax furious as the pile grows upon then bacli, and 
do not cease tiU long after they have risen and stalked 
off with their loads in endless file, the nose rope of 
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one being fastened to tbe tail of another, and so on 
n 1. I do not remember any traveller -who 
mentions this riotous conduct on the part of the 
camel, though there are some who have done full 
justice to their unpleasant odours I was so in- 
terested m the scene that I remained out till the sky 
began to warm up in the east Long before that 
time, some twenty tents of our little city had tottered 
to their fall, and others were fast collapsmg, or were 
bemg made up in detached round cylindrical rolls to 
fit on the camehs back Their tenants, fortified with 
an early cup of tea and a cigar, had ridden away for 
the bridge , and when I turned m there were only some 
five or six tents standing lu isolation on the ground 
the rest had vanished, and left no trace behmd 

The sun was high and hot when I awoke My 
camels were waiting for then- load , and m two or 
three minutes my habitation lay prostrate, and was 
bemg dissected into separate members by the Kelas- 
sies Whilst Stewart and I were preparing for our 
start, the chief came out of his tent and asked us to 
breakfast with him — a very welcome invitation. He 
seems quite pleased at gettmg off at last , and if the 
work IS to be done, it were best done quickly. 

Major Herbert Bruce, who is employed in the 
Intelligence Department and has done good service, 
came in whilst we were at breakfast, and gave some 
interesting accounts of Hope Grant's flymg colunon and 
of the Meeangunj affam. He says they very nearly 
captm-ed the Nana in an expedition they made to 
a fort in Oude, opposite Bithoor The stories about 
his crossing the Ganges and the mam trunk-road 
are false. It was a relative of his who got away, it 
VOL. I O 
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is supposed, to laise disturbances in the Calpee and 
Eta^ah districts The native policemen wbo were 
stationed near the ford, at which the rebels crossed, 
have been seized, and seveial of them have been 
hanged by Cajitain Bradford, the police-officer It is 
susjiected they allowed the rebels to cross without 
giving an alarm At all events, there is no doubt of 
their pumshment. Bruce says aU the Oude people 
ai'e against us , but he thinks we shall catch Nana 
Sahib as soon as Lucknow Mis. The whole thing 
will be over then. 

At one o'clock, having sent off all our traps, 
Stewart and I took refuge from the heat of the sun,, 
which IS becoming daily stronger and less bearable, m 
my ghariy , and in a scene of dme confusion and 
tumult, jiroceeded over the bridge of boats across the 
Ganges into Oude It was in the Oiimea I first 
heard of the annexation of Oude, which was repre- 
sented not only as an act of the highest pohtical 
wisdom, but also as a political necessity. Now, near 
the spot, I hear wise men doubt the wisdom — and 
see them shake them heads when one talks of the 
necessity — of the annexation The ex-kmg, who is in 
captivity at Calcutta, has acted with a firmness which 
one could not have expected from a mere sensuahst, 
as he was said to be, half-idiotic and entuely base. 
I am told that his conduct at the time of the annexa- 
tion astonished our officers , that it was characterized 
by dignity and propriety Up to the present mo- 
ment, he has neither consented to his deposition nor 
taken one farthing of the annuity which the Company 
settled on him, nor has he given the least ground for 
beheving that he has participated in the mutiny and 
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rebellion But empires never make restitution , they 
have no consciences The Chancelloi of then Es- 
chequei never has to acknowledge the receipt of 
conscience-money Oude is British as long as Eng- 
land holds India 

Our road lay m a straight broad line of elevated 
causeway, just over the sands of the river-bed, now 
at its lowest , and thence through a country as level 
as the sea, bearing the marks of high cultivation, and 
diversified by numeious topes or large clumps of trees, 
so numeious, mdeed, as to hem m the horizon aU 
aiound, with a framewoik of rich green fohage As 
soon as we had advanced a few miles from the 
Ganges, not only the broad road, but the bioad 
track at each side of it, was thronged by an immense 
and apparently illimitable procession of oxen, hack- 
eries, horses, ponies, camels, camp-followers on foot 
or iidmg, trams of stores, elephants, all plodding 
steadily along m the burning sun under the umhreUa 
of dense clouds of white dust The road, cut up by 
the passage of materiel of ammunition and guns, is 
broken frequently into deep ruts fuU. of fine dust 
fi:om the '"kunkur,'' or the limestone nodules, which, 
hardened into a sort of concrete, rolled down and 
wateied, form the usual macadamization of Indian 
highways, and are, when new, the finest metalling 
in the world The pathways are in a condition 
equally favourable for the formation of the veil, 
which rises like the smoke from endless batteiies. 
What an infinite variety of sights and sounds 1 
What a multitude of novel objects on every side ^ 
What combinations of colour, of form, and of sound f 
As we jogged along, half-ehoked and baked, in our 
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inglorious chariot^ with a sycG; lunning as avant^ 
courier, shouting all kinds of mendacious assertions 
as to our ranlv and position, as a sort of moral 
wedge to open the way foi us — I, for one, looked 
with ever-gi owing wonder on the vast tributary of 
the tide of war, which was surging around and 
before me All these men, women, and children, with 
high delight, were poimng towards Lucknow to aid 
the Fermghee to overcoDie their brethren. From 
India, wider than the regions which the Eomans 
regarded as the world, come the representatives of 
hundreds of darked-faced tribes, whose speech is a 
symbol of conquest and of a life in camps — the 
^mps of the conqueror , hut that speech is almost 
their sole bond of union. The sight gave me a notion 
of the old world times, when nomad tribes came 
from east and north to overrun and conquer These 
people carried all their household wealth with them 
Their houses were their tents ; their streets, the camp- 
bazaar ; their ruler, the bazaar-kotwal , their pohtics, 
the rise and fall of rice, and such commodities , their 
fate, that of the host they adhere to, like mussels on 
the sides of a ship The old men, perhaps, had been 
with Lake, or had followed Scindia, or HoBcar ; the 
young men could talk of the Punjab or Scmde ; the 
childien were takmg up their trade with the cam- 
paign of Oude. Bred m camps, but unwarlike — ^for 
ever behind guns, and never before them. — the aptitude 
of myriads of the natives of Hindostan for this 
strange hfe is indicative of their oiigin, or, at all 
events, of the history of their country for ages 
Most of those people are Hindoos from Bengal or the 
north-west provinces. Some are from Central India. 
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There are not many Mussulmans, except as domestic 
servants , the huge-limhed Affghan, with his enoimous 
turban and fair complexion, toils alongside his camel, 
which is laden with dried fruits ; the Sikh, * whose 
whiskers are turned up and tied in a knot on the top 
of his head, protects the precious hairs horn the 
contamination of the dust by tying a handkerchief 
under his jaws, and is marchmg with a light cat-like 
tread on his long thin smewy legs to join Ins com- 
rades ; the fat bunneah hurries on m his bamboo-car 
to see his stoie-tent pitched, leaving his dependants to 
make the best of their way after him , the wives of 
the binneahs who sit straddle-legged on the tiniest 
of donkeys, with their toes almost touching the 
ground, several children in their arms and across their 
loins, and such a heap of bags and baggage, that all 
which may he seen of the creatures that carry them, 
IS a disconsolate face, long ears, a ragged mangy tail, 
and four little black hoofs, bent outwards, with fet- 
locks quivermg at every step ; the shrewd-looking, 
slender Madrassee, in a turban of the grandest dimen- 
sions, and a suit of fine mushn or of gaudy stuff, sits 
grinning and laughing with a select circle of his own 
set on “ Master's elfent" (or hathee) ; whole regiments 
of sinewy, hollow-thighed, lanky coolies, shuffle along 
under loads of chairs, tables, hampers of beer and 
wme, bazaar stores, or boxes slung fi:om bamboo poles 
across their shoulders. Mow comes a drove of milch- 
goats and sheep, which your seivant announces as 
Master s mess huckree " A flock of turkeys is 
destined to fatten for her Majesty's — regiment , and 
this long line of camels presents side-views of many 
boxes of beer, picldes, potted meats, and soda-water, 
for the use of the officers of another equallv fortunate 
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corps Monkeys, held captive on the backs of camels 
01 pomes, chatter their despair or fear at every jolt. 
Parrots scream from recondite and imdiscoverable 
corners of hackeries or elephants. Tame deer pant 
and halt m then nngenial march ; and kennels of 
pariahs piecede, accompany, and follow the march, 
which presents also some exemplars of their more 
favoured domesticated compeers, each with a domestic 
attached to him 

The crops are cut, and there is little to destroy ; 
hut intrepid foragers penetrate into the distant vil- 
lages within sight of the column, and carry off even 
sticks for firewood, or cut down branches of trees to 
feed their camels and elephants. None of these vil- 
lages were inhabited , possibly the people had fl.ed 
on the first advance of Havelock, and had not 
returned since The houses are built of mud 5 and 
as the roofs are gone, the villages have an exceed- 
ingly miserable aspect. Here and there the walls of 
some old serai shme as brightly as decaying white- 
wash can make them , or a pagoda just lifts its domed 
summit above the tops of the trees. The villages are 
placed by the sides of muddy tanks or large ponds, 
smTOunded by ragged banks of brown earth baked as 
hard as bricks, and the friendly shade of a grove is 
generally close at hand Some of them have been sur- 
rounded by walls of mud, the ruins of which are visible 
here and there ; and sometimes an old crenelated bas- 
tion shows that the inhabitants were not always on 
good terms with them neighbours At one of those vil- 
lage^ a few miles finm the river, the enemy had made 
a stand against Havelock, but he took them by a flank 
movement, carried tbeir position, and captured their 
guns. The name is illegible in my diary, and I have 
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no books to refer to. I walked round the old mud- 
wall and the embrasures which commanded the road 
with interest The only traces of the fight were on 
the parapets, which were still blackened by the fiin of 
the guns Wheie the dead were buried, no one knew. 

The heat was great, the dust sufibcating, eais, nose, 
mouth, eyes, and clothes filled and covered with white 
powder. It was about 5 o'clock p m , when a wheel- 
ing multitude of kites and vultures soarmg above the 
dust, announced that we were near an encampment, 
and very soon the joyful sight of a plain full of tents 
met our eyes The large distinctive flags, hoLsfced 
by the bazaars of each regiment, for some time 
confused our httle paity, winch was m search of 
the Lord Sahib's camp ; but at last the well- 
known Jack caught our eyes in the midst of a fine 
street of tents , and as we drove over a plain pro- 
fusely strewn with bleached beef and mutton bones, 
and charred by camp fires, and ragged with tulas or 
native cookmg-places, our servants came out to meet 
us, and I ahghted at my tent- door, which seemed as 
if it had never moved from Cawnpore On entering 
everything was in its place just as I left it Our 
mess-chnner was precisely the same as at Cawnpore ; 
and it was hard to believe we were m an enemy's 
country. As we were at dinner, the orders were 
brought in “ The Head Quarters, with the following 
troops, will march to-morrow, first bugle at 2 AM.; 
the troops to march off the ground at 3 A.M pre- 
cisely, in the folio wmg order," &c, &c. Theie was 
small, time for rest, and at 9 o'clock, we were afl 
in bed , not a sound to be beard save tbe chatter 
of the natives, or the gurgle of then pipes outside 
the tents. 
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The fiist bugle — The head of the column — Simiise — ^Bullochs, 
camels, and elephants — The white maie — Sinking doTO into 
a gulf — “Aio you kQt, sn '?” — A fast-tiotting camel — False 
alarm — Camp grass-cutteis — Sn Wilham Peel and his hea^y 
guns — ^Left behind — ^Kayanagh — A joyful smpiise — Oideis 
to march 

February 2StIi — The camels and the Kelassees 
began their abommahle noises soon after midnight. 
At the fiist bugle Simon was at my bedside with a 
cup of tea, and by the aid of a feeble candle, T got 
mto long boots and great-coat, for it was too cold to 
face a mussack at that eaily hour, and the water did 
not smell very sweetly. On lookmg out of the tent, 
I was glad to find the moon shining biightly. "Whilst 
my back was turned my charpoy was taken out and 
fastened on a camel's hack, bed-clothes and all , the 
tent was cleared out, and in a few minutes more fell 
flop to the ground, and was stowed away The sight 
around us was most picturesque ; Salvator would have 
had yeais of work in fixing on his canvas the wonder- 
ful groups of black wild faces, which contending rays 
of moonlight and blazing camp-fires lighted up in 
the sombre shadow of the trees. The plam was 
studded with innumerable fires, and the incessant 
yells of the natives, as they called for lost firiends 
or relations, made a perfect pandemonium, arcjied 
over by a roof of smoke, through which the moon 
forced its light with difiSculty. My own little bit 
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of Wouvermans stood before roe, in the shape of the 
vicious white mare, which was kicking and plunging 
to get away from the syce, and evmcing the wildest 
antipathy to camels and elephants 

How to find one's way was no easy matter The 
ground looked pitch-black, and was covered with 
cookmg-places, and my horse went plunging fi'cm 
one to another, and dancing amid led-hot ashes in a 
most unseemly manner My friend Stewart, mounted 
on a camel, came to guide me to the head of the 
column, which we reached, after wandering through 
a wilderness of bazaars and natives for nearly an 
hour. We got out on the road; where, in silence 
and order, the Eifle Brigade was plunging -with 
steady tramp through the dust. As the moon sank 
in the heavens, the hne of our march became more 
like some dream of the other world, or some re- 
collections of a great scene at a theatre than any- 
thing else The horizontal rays just touched the 
gleaming arms and the heads of the men, lighted up 
the upper portions of the camels and the elephants, 
•which resembled islands m an opaque sea, whilst 
the plain looked like an inky waste, dotted with star- 
hke fires The sun soon began to make his approach 
Visible, and an arc of greyish red appeared in the east, 
spreading, but not deepening, till the Far-darter him- 
self lose hke a ball of fire in the hazy sky. The 
band of the Rifles struck one of the old familiar 
steps, and as the light increased, I was able to make 
out some of my old friends — Ross, Fraser, Reid, ^ and 
others — and jogged on, side-by-side, as well as the 
white mare would let me Her dishke to camels 
increased every moment, and the approach of one 
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was the signal for a rearing-match Pleasant heasfc 
for a inarch ! Here, for the first time, I observed 
the significant attendants on our march — the doolys 
in the rear of the regiments — a long tiam of covered 
litters hung from hamhoo-poles, and carried by coolies, 
who, with their rehefs, form a large portion of the 
column. 

The sun was just beguming to make himself dis- 
agreeable, when, after several halts, we caught sight 
of some tents partly hidden in trees. Thank good- 
ness ! there ^s our camp. Canter over, and get some 
breakfast.^'’ And there, sm'e enough, was our mess- 
tent pitched , the tables covered with snow-white 
cloths, our plates, chairs, kmves and foiks, all ready 
— the cunies smoking, and the array of servants 
standing with folded arms waiting for their masters 

Afifier breakfast each man repairs to his tent, and 
is not loath to make up by a stietch on his chai- 
poy for the brief repose of last night. For myself, 
I wrote, and then after some horns' work strolled 
out to the camp of the Rifles, but was glad to get 
back again fr'om the sun. I particularly admire the 
picturesque scenes m the bazaar ; but they lose their 
charm on near mspection, and the annoyance of other 
senses effectually counterbalances the gratification of 
the eye. The splendid bullocks, which draw the 
guns and a large portion of our baggage, are special 
favourites of mine, I have never seen eyes so soft 
and beautiful, and I would wiUmgly save the poor 
willing brutes from the cruelties of their present 
mode of yoke They are driven by means of rope- 
reins passed through the cartilage of the nose, and 
the yoke is a triangle of wood placed behind the 
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hump, or boss, on the neck, which is frequently galled 
by the friction. The camels are led by the same 
means as the bullocks ; and my favouiites of all, the 
dear, unwieldy, cunning-eyed old elephants, are com- 
pelled, I regret to say, by a stout bar of iron sharpened 
into a spike at the end, with a hook like an ancient 
partisan, which is iinmercifuUy dug into the base of 
the cieature's eais, fiom which it sometimes returns 
with bits of fat and blood upon it ’ Dinner was very 
welcome after to-day's work ; and the charpoy most 
welcome of all, for we march at the usual hour to- 
monow morning 

March 1st . — Marched from Oonao to Nuwabgunj 
by moonl]ght early this morning After we had been 
an hour on the road, theie closed over us a storm of 
thunder and lightning (the cart is always put before 
the horse), which, as it rolled over the mainh in the 
mmgled hght of the moon and of the early dawn, 
was inexpressibly grand In the midst of it, how- 
ever, I had a little adventme, which very nearly put 
an end to my Diary and the writer. The white mare 
had been unusually fidgety and vicious all the night, 
rearing, plungmg, and kickmg , and having m vam 
tried to overcome her repugnance to camels and ele- 
phants by coaxing her up alongside them in the dark, 
I took the opportunity afforded by what looked 
like a fine open plain in the early dawn, to give her 
a rattling gallop, and take the game out of her in a 
burst alongside the column Giving her a touch of 
Maxwell's best, I set off across the open. The beast 
gave a httle whimper of pain and anger, lashed her 
heels mto the air, and set off at a rate which I con- 
sidered my weight would have rendered impossible. 
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She flew past elephants and camels now, hacked over 
every rut m the plam, and for two or three miles went 
as straight as an arrow. Then I tried to get a pull 
on her , but I might as well have attempted to hold 
a steam-frigate She had got the bit in her teeth, or had 
dipped hei mouth in iron, and all I could do was to 
keep her head straight, and saw at her till my arms 
weie soie Suddenly a low black line appeared right 
before us what it was I knew not I hoped it might 
be a wal], and not a watercourse. As I neared the line 
it gTew higher and blacker In vain I tried to turn 
the mare right or left, or to pull her up The black 
line now seemed a huge wall, with the shadow fiom 
the moonhght falling at its base It was within six 
feet of me I sat firm, gave the mare one sharp prick 
of the spurs, let her have her head, and her own way, 
and in an mstant felt myself sinking down into a gulf 
which seemed bottomless My shoulder struck against 
a hard bank, the mare sank from under me, her hind 
heels were silveied by the moonlight as my head fell 
between their furious lash out, and for a minute T lay 
stimned in the bottom of the watei course, full twelve 
feet deep , though I can remember now the neigh of 
the poor beast as she scrambled to her legs and rushed 
along the bottom of the course towards the column. 
“Aie you kilt, sir?'" was the next thing I heard, as 
two soldiers dragged me up the bank I was so 
sorely shaken, I could scarcely answer ; and I felt my 
bones in perfect wonder Not one broken ^ only a 
tremendous shock which made head and eyes swim 
My good fiuend Stewart, on his fast trotting shootee 
sowar camel, had seen the mare run away, and had 
followed me as fast as he could. He was a good deal 
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astonished when we disappeaied, and more when he 
fonnd me seated on the bank of the tank which the 
watercourse led to The Wouvermans had gone, 
saddle, biidle, pistols, and all We were still sis 
miles horn our next halting-place at Bunnee bridge 
Alas I poor dood, down ■with yon on your knees ^ 
At the word of command, the sowar forces his beast 
to loieeh I mount up on the pad, Stewait cbngs 
behind me , the sowar gets upon some undejSned 
space between the neck and the pad, and so we pro- 
ceed, at a long shng-trot, to regain om’ position. Ah, 
le onaucht f how I suffered ' Though it was not 
my first trot on a camel, it was my first essay in 
long ndmg-boots My legs oscillated violently to 
and fio, and at each rub the boot made a fair pro- 
gress m raismg a bhster, and as I was unable to bold 
myself quite upright, owmg to my bruises and 
shaking, my head was knocked about bke a shot m 
slmgs 

Thus we proceeded to the bridge at Bunnee, where 
a small but deep stream runs under a hump-backed 
bridge, which had been partly broken by the enemy, 
but is now repaired This is defended by a sort of 
field-woik and a tete-de-pont, which is occupied by a 
detachment of Madras Infantry, with field-gTms and 
a body of native police. Om good friends, the 
Madiassees, are slighter and smaller men than the 
up-country fellows, but they are quite as tall as our 
average infantry. Their head-dress, for it cannot be 
called a shako, is hke some gigantic vegetable — a 
monster bulb, with another growing out of it ; hut 
their attachment to it is so great that any attempt to 
mterfere with it might cause a mutiny, hke that at 
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Vellore The use of the top is populaily supposed to be 
that the men may cany then extra provisions and loot 
in it The officers, of whom the number seemed small, 
weie collected, with those of the police, at the load- 
side to see us pass, and to one of the latter we gave 
some particulars of the missing horse, which had 
vanished m the daikness and been seen no more. 
He shook his head , but/’ said he, “ perhaps we may 
hear of it, if it does not fall into the hands of the 
budmashes"’ (the evil-livers, blackguards, rebek) The 
pohce, who were under an offi-cer named Carnegie, 
were wild budmashy-lookmg fellows themselves, 
armed with swoids, shields, and various fire-arms, 
dressed in quilted cotton tunics, large turbans, and 
jack-boots A few miles beyond this station is 
Buntheeiah, wheie our camp was pitched, under a fine 
tope of trees, neai a mosque, oi pagoda, and a small 
deserted village 

We have now closed upon the mam body of our 
force. The plain is coveied with their tents PeeTs 
blue- jackets are close at hand, and I hear the skirl of 
the bagpipes which announces that we are not far 
from the Highlandeis (The details of our force will 
be found in the Appendix ) The mess-tent is open to 
receive us Breakfast over, and a little quiet gossip 
over a cheroot disposed of, I retired to my tent to 
write my daily record, and was just nibbing my 
second pen and hstening placidly to the great mono- 
tonous thudding ” through the trees of the big guns 
from Outram^'s fort at Alumbagh, when suddenly a 
tumult breaks out in camp, cues of alarm, and a 
tramp of feet I start to tlie tent-door, and tliere 
I see natives of all kmds, grass-cutters, syces, and 
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servants, and bazaar people, streaming across from 
the fi'ont in the -wildest terror In hot haste the 
Staff were running out j but Sir Cohn has just gal- 
loped past alone What on earth can it all mean? 
There is no fiimg. Stewart comes up with a smile 
on his face, “We are gomg to be attacked,"' said he; 
“ the grass-cutters have been diiven in by the enemy's 
cavahy " 

“ Eeally 5 and which side are they 
“ Oh 5 I think it will turn out to be a sham , I 
don’t mean to stir * 

“ But if they sweep round into the camp, how the 
deuce is one to know them fr-om our own natives ^ "" 

“ Shoot every fellow m white that you see You 
may be quite sure, if he 's on hoiseback and has a 
sword, he "s a sowar of the enemy 

I had no horse to get ready , and Stewart and I 
could scarcely have gone forth to battle on our camel ; 
besides, all the Staff, except the aides-de-camp, were 
takmg it quietly , and as we discussed the matter, 
the stream of fugitives diminished and at last dried 

In about half-an-hour, Sh Colin came past, with a 
look which told one his temper had been tried. You 
must know, that when the camp is pitched, the 
glass-cutters at once spread themselves all over the 
neighbourmg country to cut grass for the horses — 
a process which they effect with a tool something 
like a shoemakers cutter, by cutting the roots of 
the grass quite below the surface of the ground 
Some of these people either got into an altercation 
with the villagers, or really came across a parity of 
sowars. At all events they fled towards one of our 
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pickets, commanded by a young officer not very -svell 
acquainted with Ins duty, -who at once mounted bis 
borse, lode into the camp, dashed up to tbe Chiefs 
tent, and reported that “ tbe enemy are upon us ^ 
Sir Cobn at once galloped away, turned out tbe 
cavaby, got tbe troops under arms, and made a recon- 
naissance, wbicb proved it was a false alarm. We 
bad great fun, laugbmg at McNeil's imitation of the 
alarmist : They come ' they come I Tbe foe f tbe foe 
are upon us I " Sn Cobn took occasion to give all tbe 
officers be came upon some energetic lessons respecting 
tbeir duty when in face of an enemy. In fact, it 
was quite practicable for tbe enemy's borse to have 
swept round out of Lucknow, and to have cut in upon 
a caieless camp , but tbe sowars have not got any 
qualification of good cavalry, they have no dash, no 
enterpiise, and aie only efficient m guardmg them- 
selves against surprise. 

Tbe rest of tbe day passed quietly ; revolvers were 
put away and swoids bung up In tbe evening I 
went over to see Peel exercising bis sailors with tbe 
heavy guns Sir Cobn was over there also. Peel was 
in high spirits, for tbe news bad come that be was 
Sir WiUiam , but be would scarce believe it as it was 
only known by a vague telegram. It was worth 
while to make a long journey to see tbe wonderful 
way in which be bad ti^tined bis men To tbe tap of 
tbe drum, or by word of command, they laid bold of 
tbe rope-traces of tbe huge batteiing guns, and roused 
them along ,as if they were toys, wheeled, took them 
into action, yoked them on again, and rattled oflT, with 
a stamp and go," so lightly that one could not credit 
tbe weight of tbe guns till be saw tbeir broad wheels 
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had cut deep into the haid earth Thence I walked 
acioss to the Higblandeis and visited Cameion, in 
command of the 42nd, Taylor, of the 79th, and some 
of the 9 Jid, whom I found on paiade, not looking the 
woise foi Secuiidei ahagh On my return mth Col 
Cameron to the sailoi's camp I found Sir Cohn was 
still tli^^re He locle over and told us he was going 
•with pait of the tioops early to-morrow morning 
to look out for ground for a camp near the Dilkoosha. 
The orders wall be issued this evening To my 
great disa[)pointment, he added, “I think yon had 
better stay heie I shall leave all the Head-Quarteis" 
departments behind, and I am merely going to pick 
out a place for our camp where we shall be out of 
range '' Of course I must obey , but I cannot, for the 
life of me, understand why I cannot go, or what rea- 
son there is for including me among “the depait- 
inents 

March 2}id — This morning, ere full day, Sir Colin, 
taking with him a foice of field-guns, cavalry, and in- 
fimtiy (see Appendix), marched oflf for Lucknow I 
saw them stai fc, and only that it would have looked 
like begging fui a horse, I would have begged to be 
let go with them About G o'clock we hear a few- 
heavy reports, which become more fiequent at 9, 
but they are more in the diiection of Alumbagh than 
in that of the coliunn wLich has passed to the east 
and south of that jiosition. The sky darkens, and a 
thunder-stoim, attended with a heavy fall of rain, 
falls on the camp No one is pleased at being left 
behind Our eais are straining for noises all day. 
Patience ' to-morrow we too shall be before Lucknow. 
I sit and write all day The pools of ram are soon 
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dried up — the heat becomes intense Cruel old In- 
dians tell us, “This is nothing ^ Wait till we get a 
good warm day m May, with a hot wind blowing 
I hope I may be able to wait, I m’ite with a pad of 
blotting paper under my hand How I envy those 
lean, lank, red-faced fellows who gulp down the Com- 
missariat ale with impunity i It is true they carry 
pepper-castors full of caihonate of soda, and dust their 
pottles therewith tiU a mighty effervescence arises , 
but they declare “ it 's dehcious ' ” 

As I sat in the shade of my tent purdah a party 
of the Eifle Brigade marched past, covered with dust, 
under Glyn (Richard) and Thynne, How well the 
fellows looked ’ Brown as bernes, and Thynne, from 
a shght, tall, handsome lad, giown into a jiowerfril 
handsomer young man We had a brief shake-hands 
and a halt for a few mmutes , but the storm was 
coming on, and they had yet to pitch theh tents 
They have come up behind us with a convoy from 
Lucknow, Ere them tents can he set up the ram 
is down upon them, and the dust is turned into 
mud Soon after, there comes into camp Kavanagh, 
of the Civil Service (uncovenanted — a “ covenant- 
ed'’' might have hesitated), who has gamed an un- 
dying name for the courage and devotion with 
which he volunteered to go out of the Residency, dis- 
guised as a native, through the swarming city, full of 
cruel enemies, and commimicate with Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who was then some miles outside, at the Marti- 
niere. How he could ever have made himself look 
hke a native I know not He is a square-shouldered, 
large-hmbed, muscular man, a good deal over the 
middle height, with decided European features ; a 
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large head^ covered with hair of — a reddish auhurn, 
shall I say ^ — moustaches and beard still lighter, and 
featuies and eyes such as no native that ever I saw 
possessed He was dressed in some sort of blue uni- 
form tunic — that of the Volunteer Cavalry, I beheve 
— white cords, and jack-boots, and felt helmet, and 
was well aimed — heavy sabre and pistols. He is 
open, frank, and free in manner, and I beheve those 
grand covenanted gentlemen who did not mention his 
name m any of then Lucknow reports, legard him as 
“ not one of us But Kavanagh may console 
himself He has made himself famous by an act of 
remaikable courage — not m the heat of battle, oi in 
a moment of impulse or excitement, but peiformed 
after dehberation, and sustained continuously thiough 
a long trial If the Victoria Gross were open to civi- 
lians (and why should it not be there is no one who 
deserves it better than tliis gentleman And, indeed, 
I beheve, from his conversation to-day, that the hope 
of wearmg it was one of the mam-sprmgs of his devo- 
tion. He left wife and chddien in the gairison, and 
went out on his desperate errand, which, even to the 
sangmne, seemed hopeless 

A joyful surprise ' This evening comes a native 
trooper into camp with a chitty for “ Bussell Sahib 
Bahadoor,"' and with what was more important stdl, 
a certam white mare, saddle, bridle, and all, which had 
been found near Bunnee gTazing, yesterday, and was 
sent over to me by Gaptam Carnegie. The saddle 
alone was worth its weight in gold. 

At dinner, ordeis are read for us to march at day- 
break to-morrow. WiUcin, of the 7th Hussars, who 
is dmmg with me, is summoned to fall m with his 

u 2 
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regiment soon after midnight As we get near the 
place, we heai great reports of the enemy's strength. 
There aie, it is said, at least 60,000 regulars of all 
sorts, and about 70,000 nujeehs, mihtia, and match- 
lockmen All the great chiefs of Oude, Mussulman 
and Hindoo, are there, and have sworn to fight for 
then young king, Birjies Kuddr, to the last Their 
cavalry is numerous, the city is filled with people, the 
works are continually strengthened, All Oude is in 
the hands of the enemy, and we only hold the ground 
we cover with our bayonets. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


Maicli foi Luclaiow — A vision — Jellalabad — Sepoy skeletons — 
An old SiMi officei — Seigeant Grillespie — Site of oni new 
camp — The Maituueie — The Dilkoosha — A. bieach of eti- 
quette — horn the loof of the Dilkoosha — The enemy’s 
tienclies — A lound shot — Stiilmig heniity of Lucknow — A 
young langoui — ^Visitois and guests. 

March ord — With heavy gxms, Higlilanders and 
Head-Quarters' departments marched from Buntheerah 
for Lucknow this blessed fresh mornmg. How plea- 
sant it IS to get fi’ee ^ I recalled the sensations of our 
first leconnaissance in the Crimea, when we got out 
of the mud and into the sweet grass and fi’esh flowers 
Mr Kavanagh had my white mare ; and I succeeded 
in borrowing a less lively creatuie, at which I was 
mucli rejoiced, when I saw Mr. Kavanagh now rushing 
furiously jiast the column, now performing the more 
intricate manoeuvres of the manbge unwittmgly, and 
as full of anxiety for his seat as a member with an 
election petition against him * ^ ^ 

A YISIOl^. 

As I think of it now, it seems a vision — a waking 
dreamt Bor some days I wrote no entries in my 
diaiy , and all that I could write was sent to “ another 
place," and so I can only trust to memory for that 
morning march Bust, a sea-like plain of sandy soil, 
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•whicli looks miicli as the ocean does, when seen fi'om 
the deck of a ship under a daik grey sky In a right 
line across this plain, a stream of infantry, cavalry, 
and cannon, guai'ded hy sailors, and drawn by many 
oxen, stretches away to a black point on the horizon, 
which is just fretted by a border of trees Then 
patches of tall sugar-cane, towards which our flankers, 
looking like dots on the surface, ride exploiingly ; 
then groves of trees like islands ; beyond, by the side 
of a large lake, a sohtary fort, with crumbbng bas- 
tions, on which, however, glance the bayonets of our 
sentries ' This is JeUalabad ; the extreme point held 
by the garrison of Alumhagh. The engmeers have 
flUed it with then stoies More than once the enemy 
have assailed it, them scaling-laddeis he about in the 
brushwood See there is a skeleton in the remnants 
of a sepoy's uniform Why does that officer ride 
his hoise ovei the bones ^ Brave men do not war 
with the dead. Thence we come to thick woods, 
through which our road winds out to more open 
country Far away, above a field of wide-spiead 
cane, we see a white tower. That is part of the 
Alumhagh. We pass under the walls of JeUalabad, 
and through more woods , once more we come upon 
a plain where skeletons are lymg with red rags stick- 
ing round them — sepoys killed hy Outram's cavahy 
in some skirmish between his post and JeUalabad 
Then the column halts and closes np, and the camp- 
foUowers creep close in to us. Amid the high grass 
and under the trees on our left, we see white figures 
moving, they are the enemy's sowars. 

Stewart and I push on the front, and find the head 
of oim column halted at a narrow wooded lane, close 
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to wliicli theie is one of the enemy ^s field-works to 
cover a couple of guns, which Sm Cohn probably dis- 
posed of yesterday The lane opens on a plain, which 
IS skuted on the left by woods and sugai’-cane cates. 
It IS quite uncultivated, full of deep dry watei courses 
and nullahs cut in the stony suiface No one knows 
where the chief is not a soul is to be seen We 
must be close to Lucknow, and still closer to the Lord 
Sahib's camp ; but the extieme end of the plain in 
front of us is a rise which conceals eveiythmg from 
oui view Piesently a clump of lances appears on 
the biov\^, and a small body of cavahy appear on 
the ridge, and makes over towaids us, led by two 
officers As they approach I recognized Johnson, who 
was coming to look for the heavy gams, and to guide 
the column '^The chief's camp is about a mile 
ahead I will give you my sowars , make the best 
of your way across the open ground, for the enemy 
have hoise and foot in the cates and woods on your 
left " Stewart and I at once started' off at a slmg 
tiot, followed by an old Sikh officer and some dozen 
of lancers, and as we went along, the old Sildi, 
strokmg his beard, which flowed almost down to his 
saddle, told us tremendous fibs — “ How the Lord 
Sahib had taken the Dilkoosha, the Martini^re, and 
was half-way mto Lucknow How the Sikhs and 
ArtiUery had slaughtered many hundreds of the 
budmashes and taken all them guns , and how he 
and his men had swept their sowars to Hades " He 
was a noble-looking old economist of the truth, and 
his men weie the wildest, finest-looking fellows pos- 
sible — ^pai't of Probyn's detachment of Punjaubee 
Irregulars (Watson's 
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Now and then we looked to the lefL, hut not a 
sowar showed himself, though once or twice it seemed 
to me the sugar-canes had white tops to them The 
ground was very hard, hioken, and, as a fiiend of 
mine says, ravinous but as we got to the top of 
the ridge, we saw an old rubble wall, evidently 
guarding a large enclosure of trees, running in fiont 
of us, with many diy nullahs intervening Down 
one of those we rode, and on turning a corner, I 
heard a voice from above, in a broad Scotch accent, 
^^Save us ^ is that you, Mr. Bussell^ Well, sn, I 
never did think of seeing you heie, but indeed I'm 
glad to see you " The speaker was an honest non- 
commissioned officer of the 9 3rd, Sergeant GiUespie, 
who was for a long time Provost-Sergeant of the 
Head -Quarters' camp m the Ciimea, and in chaige of 
the Russian jnisoners The camp, he said, was just, 
inside the wall, a bittock away We weren't in the 
ilaitimeie yet, but we 'd soon be, whenever Sii Colin 
hked to say the word " And so we parted 

A little further on met David Wood, commandmg 
all om Horse-ArtiUery, and his aide-de-camp, and he 
volunteered very kindly to lead us the right way 
It was a long one , but at last we tm-ned an angle 
in the old waU, came into a fine open wood, and 
before us were the tents of the Highlanders It was 
now bieakfast-time — past it , a long fast smee dawn , 
a hot ride Welcome was the voice that cried out 
Hadn't you two better stop and have some break- 
fast^" And not one, but two, and many voices, for 
every one knew Pat Stewart, who hailed fi^om 
north of the Tweed, and not a few of the 42 nd knew 
his companion We did wisely, under the enuum- 
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stances , fiist we went to one tent^ and sat outside, 
consuminn: at the little table ail the breakfast of 
Cockburn, whilst Colonel Cameron's servant was pie- 
paiing another meal for us The regiment was turn- 
ing out , there was great buttoning of white gaiters 
and filling of flasks, so that oui hosts had to leave 
us, and saved our blushes Brealdast No. 2 was 
announced — ^lasheis of cow-beef, tea, and bread , but 
there was no milk, as the honest Scot announced to 
us, “ The gates (goats) weie as diee as a stane yet, 
wondeifnl to relate, we nevertheless exhausted his 
banquet, and then set off for om' tents, which were 
in an adjommg enclosure. 

The site selected by the Chief was m a senes of mag- 
nificently-wooded parks, attached to several palace^, 
or country bouses, of the royal family of Oude, south 
of the Dilkoosha The trees were of great age and 
extieine beauty, affording us a fine shade and co\er to 
innumerable langoius, or black-faced long-tailed mon- 
keys with white hair and whiskers Some deer which 
were captured also hved heie When we arrived, the 
tents weie just being pitched The precision with which 
this IS done in India is admirable I recollected our 
fiist attempts in Bulgaiia, and thought there was one 
pait of nuhtaiy hfe, at all events, which our Royal 
officers might learn from the Company's It is in 
this wise . take Head-Quarters, for instance, there 
IS a tindal, or overseer of Kelassees, whose business it 
is to keep up with the Quartermaster- General's officer 
charged to pitch the camp. His men carry the Com- 
raander-in-Chiefs standard, and small flags affixed to 
short iron spears, which vary in colour according to 
the legiment or department, and rackets of cord. On 
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arriving at the ground, the Quartermaster- Geneial 
fixes on the best site for the Loid Sahib's tent, the 
btandard is at once planted and displa^^ed, showing all 
within view where the Comniander-in-Ohief's camp is 
Then each tent is maiked oflf, the cords are fixed in 
paiallel lines ; the boundaries of the tent-spaces being 
distinguished by the flags which are fixed in the 
ground , the coolies set to work to level all inequali- 
ties, to cut down shrubs or grass, to fill up trenches ; 
the train of camels approaches , each Kelassee sees 
the jilace marked off for his master s tent , the camels 
and elephants kneel down, are unloaded , aie led off 
to feed , and then cone after cone of canvas rises 
rapidly, till the city is complete, the two principal 
LuildinPs bemo the Chiefs mess-tent and that of 

o o 

the Head-Quaiteis" Staff We weie pitched m the 
jiaik of the Bibiapore, and just outside that wall is the 
Dilkoosha It is occupied by our men, who also hold 
some walls in fiont of it, withm musketry-fire of the 
trenches and rifle-pits of the enemy m fi’ont of the 
Martmihre. No one is to go to the Dilkoosha unless 
on duty there '' An order settles that matter — 
“ Head-Quarters, Bibiapoie, March 3rd By order of 
his Excellency the Commander-m- Chief, the bearer 
of this pass, Mr RusseU, is peimitted to enter the 
Dilkoosha, to visit the outposts, and to go to and fio 
as he pleases. (Signed) W H Norman, Adjutant- 
Geneial/" 

Stewart, who is on duty, for he is to work up the 
telegi'aph to the Dilkoosha, starts with me We walk 
under an avenue of mighty trees, bordenng a drive 
which leads to a gateway in the wall, arched over, 
and ornamented by pilasters. There is a slight irre- 
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gular fire of musketry going on outside. On emerging 
from the gateway there extends a wide, broad plain, 
right, front, and left, whicli contains some remark- 
able objects , on our right, at the end of the park fr'om 
which we have just emerged, is a walled garden 
filled with cypresses, summer-houses, plaster statues, 
with laosks, and pleasant walks 'mid oiange trees. 
Beneath it flows the Goomtee, about 500 yards fi'om 
us, coming down wutli many a curve from the city 
of Lucknow Beyond it, on the right, is an ex- 
panse of meadow and corn-fields, bounded, as usual, 
by wood One small hamlet and a few cottages are 
all the signs of habitation we can see here, but in 
a break m the trees far away we can make out an 
arched bridge, which is the viaduct of the road from 
Lucknow to Fyzabad, over the Kokraal stream and 
nullah Directly in front of us is about 1200 yards 
of broken ground, intersected by two riunous old 
walls, which run down to the river, and seem to 
have been parts of an outer enclosm'e of the Bibia- 
pore Above those walls there rises the most curious 
structure I ever saw At first glance one exclaims, 
How beautiful * what a splendid building > " at 
the second, ^^Why it must have been built by a 
madman i " At the distance of more than half a mile 
we can make out the eccentric array of statues, 
the huge lions' heads, the incongruous columns, arches, 
pillars, windows, and flights of sfcans leadmg to 
nothmg, which are the distinguishing fe^ures of the 
Martmiere The centre of the building is the most 
grotesque , the wide sweep of the wmgs and their 
curve inwards fr'om the triad stairs leading to the 
entrance has a fine effect But the statues ^ they 
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are perched on every angle, drawn up as close as they 
can stand all along the loof, fixed on the pinnacles, 
and corners, and pillars, in all directions. In front 
of the whole building (rising from a sheet of water in 
shape of a letter T) there is a tall pillar, not unlike 
the monument to the Duke of York 

At the proper left coiner of the Maitiniere there is 
just visible the embrasure of a low earthwoik On 
the proper right of the Marti mere, there are a few 
one-stoned white houses, a wall which stretches a long 
way to the right, inside which there is a park full of 
dense trees, which completely screens the city and the 
line of the enemy's works from where we stand. 
Bounding the landscape, about 400 yaids away, on 
om* left, IS the Dilkoosha, which is nothing moie nor 
less than a good specimen of a Biench chateau of the 
beginmng of the last centuiy, improved by an Italian 
artist. Wheie is the city of Lucknow ? Somewheie 
over there beyond the Dilkoosha, and thence stretch- 
mg behind the park of the Mar timbre. 

There is a group of officers standing under a tiee 
to our right on a little mound we join them, and 
look placidly at the Ime of our men just in front, 
who are firing, through the wall they have loopholed, 
at the enemy's trenches, fiom which comes an m*e- 
gular dropping fiie. “ Those fellows have sent one or 
two round-shot from the angle of the Martimbre 
towards our camp," quoth one I was looking 
through my glass at the time, and I distinctly saw 
the gunners laying the piece foi our humble selves 
just as he finished speakmg It is an unpleasant 
thing to look down the muzzle of a hostile gun with 
a glass. think," said I, modestly, '^they are 
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going to fire at ns As I spoke, pluff came a spiit 
of smoke with red tongne in it — a second of suspense, 
and whi-s-s-s-h, right for ns came the round-shot . 
wnthin a foot of our heads, plumped mto the ground, 
with a stoim of dust and small stones, beyond ns, and 
then rising lushed over the wall into the Chiefs camp 
It \s not etiquette, stiictly speaking, to bow to a 
round-shot on duty , but we wei e not on duty, and we 
all ‘‘bobbed,"' gently, pleasantly, and unconcernedly, 
as it were Each man smiled as he looked at his 
ncmliboui “ Beoad, that was a near shave for some 
of us , wekl bettei get from this tree — we "re only 
drawing fiie"" A sensible lemaik, and each man 
stalked away, very savage with the enemy, and affect- 
ing great indifference. Just some twelve inches lower, 
and where had been the brains of some of us, or the 
subtler part ? Of all horrid sights, I know none so 
bad as seeing a man"s biains dashed out like froth by 
a cannon-ball J One would never feel it one"s self — for 
the time is come, when brains are out, that men will 
die “ My telegraph wires will be exposed to fire,"" 
said Stewart , and so we sauntered on to the Dil- 
koosha, which was filled with Higlilanders No one 
asked for our passes — we crossed the court-yard, 
ascended the flight of steps to the hall, and thence, 
tluough heaps of ruin, broken mirror-frames, crystals 
of chandeliers, tapestries, pictures, beds of furniture, 
mounted to the flat roof A vision, mdeed ! 

' , A vision of palaces, minars, domes azure and golden, 
cupolas, colonnade, long fa9ades of fair perspective in 
pillar and column, tenaced roofs — all using up amid 
a calm still ocean of the brightest veidme Look 
for miles and miles away, and still the ocean spreads, 
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and the towers of the faiiy-city gleam in its midst. 
Spmes of gold ghtter in the snn. Tunets and gilded 
spheres shine like constellations There is nothing 
mean or sqnahd to be seen There is a city more vast 
than Pans, as it seems, and more brilliant, l3ang before 
ns Is tins a city in Onde ^ Is this the capital of a 
semi-barbarous race, erected by a corrupt, effete, and 
degraded dynasty^ I confess I felt inclined to rub my 
eyes again and again But let us analyse. On our 
right is the Martiniere. Behind it is a high paiapet 
of earth, ‘which, beginning at the Goomtee, sweeps away 
to the left till it is lost m the fohage of the trees 
This is the great outer line of works, which the enemy 
have raised with such trouble, and (for them) such 
energy. Heie there is a raised redoubt, which we 
call the Cavaher , there is a battery , further on there 
IS a gun en barbette , and on the left there seems to 
be a strong woik m front of a large, two-storied, high- 
peaked house, called “ Banks" Bungalow."" Behind 
this parapet and tlie trees, which seem to run through 
the vstreets of the city, is the wilderness of fan archi- 
tecture which renders the place a marvel to us. Near 
us IS the Begum"s Kothie, on the proper left of Banks" 
bungalow , beyond is the httle Imamharra — a mass of 
minarets, flat roofs, and long, ornamented frontage , 
then the Mess-House , on the right the angles of the 
racket courts On the left, in a blaze of gilding, 
spires, cupolas, domes, stretches the vast Kaisar-bagh. 
Then beyond are the Tara Kothie on the right, the 
Eesidency on the left, the Chuttur Munsil, the Mohtee 
Mahul, the great Imamharra , the Eadshah-bagh in a 
park at the other side of the river , the race-stand, a 
wide suburb, and the Kokraal viaduct. 
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Close below us we look into the eiiemy^s trenches 
and rifle-pits, extending on the light of the Maitmiere 
down by the park wall. They are filled with men m 
white, and, here and theie, a few red-coated sepoys, or 
telungas These trenches are wonderfully extensive, 
and are for the most part nieie covered ways, intended 
for approaches to iifle-pits, or rather sunken pits, for 
musket and match-lockmen As we look, a gi’eat 
commotion takes place among them in the pits — little 
waves of men are seen flowing fiom under the park 
wall into the various trenches, and presently a large 
zigzag fire of musketry goes twitteimgly along the 
lines of the trenches, hke a long train of gunpowder 
This fire is dnected at the Dilkoosha — the balls bum 
over us now and then, or flatten here and there against 
the roof, but the greater part of the fire is wasted, and 
the groimd in front of us, marked by pufis of dust, 
shows where the bullets strike Grace a DieuI” 
the enemy have only Brown Bess '' A few years 
more, not one of us could have stood here, for all our 
good friends in the trenches had been armed with the 
Enfield, or some other rifled musket “ Sergeant, just 
let a few men fire at those fellows under that tree^'' 
Erom the west door of the Dilkoosha a road ran 
straight away towards Banks’ bungalow, and about 
half-way down the enemy seemed to have made a cut 
across it, for we could see men s heads moving to and 
fro, and some six or seven fellows got out on the 
road, and under cover of a large tree, were firing to- 
wards us I think,” said the sergeant, that ye’d 
best mak it seven hundred yards, Macalister ” “ ITl 

just ’tree them at sax hundred and fafty ” Pmg went 
bullet • Our fi:iends at once ducked them heads, and 
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bolted for the trencli One of them, as he gamed the 
top, thiew his aims mto the air, and fell into his 
haven of refuge “ I thocht I nicked am that time/' 
quoth the sergeant, ramming down another caitridge 
The contagion of the fusillade had spread From all 
the windows of the palace, as well as from the roof and 
its queer tuiiets, a shaip fire was kept up by our men, 
befoie which the smoke ft om the hostile trenches melted 
away as though it were in a strong breeze. Do what 
they would, the sepoys effected nothing more formid- 
able than hitting the walls with a fallmg bullet, whilst 
the tops of their pits were pelted, as it weie, with 
constant puffs of dust wheie the conical balls whizzed 
sharply thiough the sand. Piesently, however, a 
thick puff of smoke rose from behind the tiees on 
the light of the Maitmieie, and a louiid-shot rushed 
over the turret on which I was standing At the 
same moment another gun opened fiom Banks' bun- 
galow, and the shot, ricochetting three times, rolled 
at the last bound up to the door of the Dilkoosha, and 
dispersed a crowd of idlers The gnn fiom the left 
angle of the Martinibie was all this time firing about 
ten 01 twelve shots an hour, and the balls rushed past 
us on the right towards the Chief's camp. Suddenly, 
our firing, which was excitmg enough, ceased in the 
lowei stoiy A subaltern appeared on our flat “ The 
Commander-in-Ghief has sent orders that theie is to 
be no fire fiom the Dilkoosha, except by orders, or in 
case of actual attack " Indeed, it was useless expen- 
diture of ammunition, and drew fire upon us Jfrom 
artilleiy Only one of our men was wounded — a bullet 
flew through a window, and bad still force enough to 
break the bone of his arm. 
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As we weie looking at tke city in quiet — ^for the 
eveniiig’s renewed fire was too contemptible to notice 
• — Sir Colin, Mansfield, and Lugard, with some of the 
staff, came upon the roof, and Sir Colin, going into 
one of the turrets, proceeded to discuss a large map 
with Colonel Napier Although the heat in the sun 
was very great, I was so mtere&ted that I bore it all, 
in Older to get the picture into my head as well as T 
could It IS there, never to be effaced as long as the 
canvas lasts , but I find, alas J I cannot make copies, 
theiefoie I cannot give them to others Not Rome, 
not Athens, not Constantmople, not any city I have 
ever seen, appears to me so striking and beautiful as 
this , and the more I gaze, the more its beauties grow 
upon me The city is said to contain about a million 
of people, and 150,000 armed men at the very least. 
It is thirty miles roimd We have, however, only to 
gam the south-east angle, and all falls to our hands 
The spies report great preparations for its defence — 
three inner lines of works — many cannon m position. 
But there aie dissensions in the city The presiding 
genius of the defence is Huzrut Mahul, Begum of 
Lucknow, whose son, a boy of fourteen years of age, is 
the puppet-king of Oude The Begum has a favourite, 
one Mummoo Khan The opposition is led by a 
Moulvie, or Mahomedan priest, who is said to be a 
vmorous fanatic 

o 

Of the result of the siege no one doubts We have 
a veiy powerful first-class siege-train ; plenty of eight- 
inch guns, ten-mch guns, and moitars , a compact, 
wcll-disciphned army , a very cautious, skilful soldier 
at their head, aided by lieutenants of abihty and m- 
telligence As an ingredient in onr calculations I 

VOL I. s 
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may mention that Jung Bahadoor is at last marching 
as fast as he can towards Lucknow, and may be 
expected here in a few days more 

Sir Colm takes long looks thiough his glass , he says 
he IS smrpnsed at the size of the works Tliey look, 
indeed, like heavy railway embankments. From the 
top of the Dilkoosha, I went down to the wall in 
front of it, through which about thirty file were 
firing, their comrades lying under such shade as they 
could make with then greatcoats, whilst their native 
cook-boys were dressing their dinners. A very pretty 
scene; none of the horrors of war in sight. One man 
only hit in the leg, and gone off m a dooly. Now 
and then a round-shot, makmg a very remarkable 
noise m the air, which showed it was not round 
went over towards camp The MaitiniOTe full oi 
people passmg to and fin Some finely- dressed 
rascals, m gay sides and shawls, visible through the 
glass The fixe of the place is very weak, if they 
had good guns and plenty of them, they could pounc 
us out of the Dilkoosha, and force us to open regulai 
trenches. 

Towards evening, walked through our gateway intc 
our camp. Simon infoimed me, Much cannon-bal 
come here, sar and in effect we learn that severa 
round-shot have cut the trees overhead and plungec 
mto the ground among the tents ; hut lately th' 
enemy have knocked off them unpleasant practice 
The men, busy m hunting the poor langours, whicl 
had a very hard tmie of it One of my servants go 
hold of a young one ; it looked the picture of sorrov 
aud I would have let it go, were I not sure that ] 
would receive cruel lapidations, and perhaps a deatl 
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blow. It was tied by a string to my gbany Onr 
jSrst interview to-day was distant , when I appioaclied 
to shake hands, it made an ngly face, chattel ed, and 
caught me by the whisker, which it pulled very 
viciously Eepeated advances on my pait, aided by 
demonstrations of roasted Indian com, at length esta- 
blished a fiiieiidly feehng between us, and ere long 
it had learned to take my hand and look into it for 
food 

Dinner passed just the same as usual "We weie 
aU talking of heavy guns, battermg, and storm- 
ing, for half-an-hour, and then dropped into our usual 
quasi-controversial conversation. Our condensation 
increases the number of om' visitors and guests, and 
the mess has as many as five or six-and-twenty covers 
laid ; plates of all patterns, flanked by fifty or more 
little salt and pepper turrets , a silver Lucknow on a 
waste of table-cloth To-mght some guns are to be 
sent up to the ridge, behind the wall, on the right 
front of the Dilkoosha, to open on the angle of the 
Martimbre to-moriow mormng. Su Colin and the 
chief of the staff are m constant intercourse. Bruce 
is busy with spies, Napier with plans We have no 
politicals in camp. 
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naiiow escajie — Undei fire — Innd of club-meetuig — Hois- 
f(jid and tlie jelloT\ euniicli —Pei sonnel of om officeis — Recou- 
noihmg — pi ettily- adjusted bi ass sliell — Sepoys’ coiuage — 
The vellow ennnch again — Floating bridge acioss tbe Goomtee 
— Habitual use of a telescope — ^Advance of tbe enemy — A brisk 
cannonade — Bnjeis Kuddi — ^Daily avocations — Geneial older 
from Babadooi Kban — Fly-fishing — A dignified letieat 

hiTcli 4dh — This morning had very nearly seen the 
.st of my penmanship, and put an end to a mem- 
sr — ^very humble, indeed — of that lepubhc -vvluch 
oung Prince Esterhaz^^ assured me, at Moscow, was 
orse than the Rouge — the “proletaiiat of letters 
had saunteied out vith my glass under my arm, and 
ent down to the garden which I previously men- 
oned. It must have been a very pretty spot — open- 
g on the river by a flight of steps, with alcoves, 
wered walks, orange-trees, laosks, abundant stataaiy 
piaster, a platform foi dancing, an orchestra, the 
namented roofs covered with gilded bosses and spires 
-tail cypresses and tamarinds bordered the orange- 
antations, and a wilderness of flowers sprang up in 
eu' neglected beds Everytlung was fast going to 
)cay ; the imgation-canals were choked up, the foun- 
ins were dry, the statues fallmg to pieces, tlie lattices 
the kiosks broken Walking out of the garden, I 
ant down to the broken ground close to the river, 
id proceeded to take a good view of the Martinibre, 
hich seemed qiute close at hand On my left front 
as our wall, with two guns and two howitzers m 
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position leliind it, and tlie red-coats firing tlirongli the 
loopholes About one hundied yards behind me was 
a small tree, under which some officers were sittmg 
and standing A stout, round, little gentleman, en 
bourgeois j whom I have remarked lately about Head- 
Quarters, rode out of the Bibiapore park on a white 
pony, and jomed the group I was looking at the 
Martini^re through my glass, soon after, and observed 
a fellow from behind the wall of it stretch out a coal 
at the end of a stick, or long pincers, to the gun, httle 
dreaming that it was laid right for me, but in a 
second I heaid the lush of the ball commg straight 
at me, and the wmd of the shot made me ivinh I 
turned instantly to see where it was going, and in 
the jilace where the group under the tree had been, I 
saw but a pillar of dust and earth. As it cleared 
away, the white pony appeared describing veritable 
scenes m the cncle, with our stout friend on his back ; 
but his entourage had dissolved. The shot had struck 
light under the horse^ s belly , and it is no imputation 
on the chief clerk of the Adjutant-Generahs Depart- 
ment to say, that he moved slowly away fi'om ground 
which the enemy had so accurately measured The 
vnml of a shot has no physical effect except creating 
a current of, an ; its moral effects differ according to 
one's nervous or mental constitution 

The moment the enemy fired, hang ^ hang ' bang ! 
hang t went our two guns and two big howitzers at 
the angle of the Martmibre Large blocks of the plas- 
ter and brick tumbled down where the shot struck ; 
the shells burst, in two balls of smoke and fire, right 
over the embrasure of their gun , but in three minutes 
another round-shot fi'om the comer flew mto our 
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camp Again our guns 'W'ent at it. This lasted all 
day ; the comer of the Martiniere suffered, but the 
gun -was not touched. After breakfast, T^hich I en- 
joyed all the better for ha^nng a head on my 
shoulders, ^\^ent to tlie toj) of the Ddkoosha, wheie I 
spent the day, hot as it -was The advantages of the 
site, as a look-out, made it a general lendezvous 
Sir Cohn came up about eleven o'clock, and spent 
half-an-hour on the loof examining the place and 
talking to us. Lugard has occupied some of the 
lower rooms as quarters for himself and staff (a 
round-shot passed through his breakfast-room this 
morning) I was glad to be away finm camp, as it 
has to be moved to-day The enemy find they an- 
noy us, and have learned finm them spies, the Lord 
Sahib is there I should not be surprised if they mis- 
took Mr Hogan, on his white pony, this morning, for 
the Commandei-in-Ghief on his white horse This 
mornmg a round-shot pitched close to our mess-tent, 
at hreakfast-time A httle later, as I was in my tent, 
preparing to go out, another rushed through the crash- 
ing branches close to me, and I thought some of us 
must suffer There was a short and a shght commotion 
among the natives , on gomg out, I found the shot 
had gone thiough the tent of Sir David Baird's servant, 
and had broken Lis pipe, but had done no other 
damage. Nothing makes people so uneasy as bemg 
shelled or under fire m them camp The oldest soldiers 
can't stand it No one knows when or where a shot 
may come. Sir Cohn had, in fact, put us too near, 
as we were only a couple of hundred yards from the 
Dilkoosha There were some casualties from the fire 
in the Highlanders' camp. The sepoys give their guns 
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a great elevation^ don't mind the straiu on carriages, 
and fire away. 

Theie was a kind of cluh-meeting on the top of the 
Dilkoosha all day I met Colonel Evelegh, of the 
20th — an old neighbour in the camp near Cathcart's 
Hill — a gallant and excellent officer He looks 
browned, hale, and heaity. Macdonell and Horsford, 
of the Eifle Brigade, were also there The latter 
engaged in a duel with a rascal m the Martinxk’e, who 
was dressed very conspicuously in iich yellow robes. 
He sat in a wmdow, and now and then took a rifle 
fiom his seivants and fired it at us Fiom the black- 
ness of his face, and the richness of his diess, it was 
imagmed he was one of the African eunuchs of the 
palace, whose skill, as marksmen, had caused us gi’eat 
loss during the siege of the Residency, and to one of 
whom Neill's death ls attributed After the second or 
third shot, Horsford's rival disappeared. Napier, of 
the Engineeis, also came up and surveyed the place. 
His manner is chaiming, kindly, quiet and firee, and 
his eyes have a serene, good expression, which invites 
confidence and demands respect 

I could not but be struck with the admu’able ]jeTso)i- 
nel of our officers as they stood chatting in groups to- 
day Sn Cohn, spite of a shght stoop, is every mch a 
soldier m look and bearmg — spare, muscular, well-poised 
on small, well-made feet, to which some utilitarian 
boot-maker has done scant justice, and given plenty of 
leather , one arm held straight down by the side, with 
clenched fist, the other used with easy gesture , his 
figuie shows little trace of fifty years of the hardest and 
most vaiied service beyond that which a vigorous age 
must carry with it , the face is marked, indeed, with 
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many a seam across the brow, but the mouth, sur- 
mounted by a trimmed, short moustache, is clean-cut 
and firm, showing a perfect set of teeth as he speaks ; 
the jaw, smooth and broad, is full of decision; the 
eye of the most piercing intelligence, full of light and 
shrewdness. General Mansfield, taller than his chief, 
well-made and broad-chested, gives some indications of 
his exti'aordinary attention to the labours of the desk 
and study in a '‘scholar's slope" about the shoulders. 
His face is handsome — a fine oval with a vigorous 
jaw; compressed, arched lips, full of power ; a well- 
formed nose, and a brow laden with thought ; his 
sight is not good, and he is obliged to wear glasses 
or spectacles, which he holds rather aloft, giving him- 
self the ail' of our fiiend at the banquet of Nasidienus, 
omnia suspendens nasoJ' It is this, probably, which 
has made some people think the general is su|)erci- 
lious ; but I am satisfied no one will find him so who 
has to approach him on business. Horsford is the 
heau ideal of an English officer. Look at ail these 
men, and you will find there are not above two who 
have the least ‘‘swagger," or swash-buckler air, whilst 
they all look like soldiers. 

Pat. Stewart introduced me to some of the Bengal 
Engineers — Taylor, Brownlow, Greathed, &c., men of 
remarkable intelligence, and distinguished by past ser- 
vices, though they are yet quite young. Probably each 
of them has seen, in a year, more active service than 
lieutenant-Oolonel Harness, of the Hoyal Engineers, 
who commands them as senior ; though I don't quite 
understand how he , is placed with regard to Napier. 
He is most active and zealous, and now, towards the 
dose of his life, he is realizing in semoe what before 
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Tv^ere but scientific di earns or the theories of the lecture- 
looni. His aide-de-camp^ Beaumont, who is noted for 
mechamcal skill, has probably seen more service than 
his chief It was amusing to see Peel, to-day, pickmg 
out ground for his guns He walked about in fiont 
of the Hilkoosha, and away towards Mahomed Bagh, 
as if he were taking stock of a new faim The enemy 
caught sight of him, and blazed away horn all them 
iifle-pits , but their balls fell shoit, for the most part, 
and he went on squintmg tlmough his pet naval glass, 
unheeding their polite attentions. Presently he came 
up to the top of the Dilkoosha, and I said, think 
that some of those fellows must have gone very near 
you ” Pooh I '' said he, laughing , they can't shoot 
straight, besides, I was 500 yaids away from the 
nearest of them, and these matchlocks won't caiay 
more than 400 yaids, as I have proved to my perfect 
satisfaction." However, their fiie against his guns, 
close to us, became so sharp towards the afternoon, that 
be sent up to the Engineers to say he wanted a bi east- 
work thrown up to protect his gunners 

After Peel had made his reconnaissanee — which, 
by the bye, di'ew some dozens of the enemy to sneak 
across the road towaids the Mahomed Bagh, in order 
to get a pot-shot at him — ^we saw a horseman emerge 
out of the wood near the Martinibre, and ride at a 
walk along our left point, a proceeding which the enemy 
resented hy an incessant fusilade , it turned out to be 
Kavanagh, who was doing a httle reconnoitrmg on his 
own account. Scarcely had he slowly retired from the 
scene, when out came Colonel Harness, with two or 
three other officers; hut by this time, oiders had been 
sent to stop those httle expeditions, ahd to our infinite 
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amusement we saw an officer lunning after the chief 
of the Eoyal Engineers, to pi event his domg what he 
was specially bound to do. 

The enem}'-, by this time, had got peifectly savage at 
our hibultmg promenades upon the open Just as the 
colonel and his little paity weie regaining the cover of 
the Dilkoosha, a heavy gun was fired from Banks' 
bungalow, oi near it, and once again the sepoys showed 
how well we had trained our Native Artfileiy, foi the 
shot struck so close to the gioup that it covered them 
with eaith and dust. As yet, Peel is not satisfied 
with his ground, and our fire, this evemng, had not 
done more than make holes in tfie Martimere, bite 
away the angle of the wall, and frighten the statuary 
Just as we weie leaving this evemng, the enemy, who 
had sent two shots into the building this morning, 
and plenty over and short of it, fired a very prettily- 
adjusted brass-sheU, which bm:st vnth a smack " over 
our heads, withm a yard or so, and sent a hatful of 
firagments whirring through the men in the court- 
yard, with no more serious result than woundmg a 
sutler's pony. 

When we got back to camp, found we were in new 
ground in a park at the back of Bibiapore, which has 
a fine French chiteau-hke house in it. Here ^ Sir 
Colin and his staff have taken up their quarters 
Norman and the department have also found shelter 
there for then- offices , but the chief sleeps in his tent 
Had a large party at mess, many of whom had been 
in recent ‘^dom’s," and I heard a good deal of "pot- 
ting pandies,” and pohshing-off niggers It seems 
quite settled, that the enemy never fight well unless 
when they are*m a position in which a civdized 
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enemy -would not fight at all. It is anni&ing to see 
the old Indians waxing angry at attacks on the 
courage of them sepoj^S; “ oli^n tarn dilectiy^ in which 
they find taunts secretly directed at themselves, and 
yet, in them anger, ohliged to admit that the pandies 
do not fight as they used to do, now that they are 
faithless to their salt 

Sm Cohn and Mansfield declare they always had 
the same opinion of the sepoys that they have now 
God forgive me, it was the only time I ever wilfuUy 
lent myself to an untruth in my life, when I ex- 
pressed myself satisfied with them conduct Why 
did our officers lend themselves to such deceit ^ It is 
a long answer to an embanassmg question It was 
^^the mode;"' — more than that, an officer would be 
persecuted, hunted down and ruined, who dared to 
tell the tiuth I am assured, in the old days, a 
Queen s officer who ventured to express an opinion 
that the disciphne of a sepoy x'egiment was not 
perfect, would be insulted till he was forced to fight, 
and then had a host of enemies ready to put him 
under the sod with a bullet, or to stab him -with then.' 
pens in the Indian press, which was quite dependent 
on the services, with few exceptions, of volunteer 
writers and correspondents 

March 6th — To get through my work m a profit- 
able way, I took up writmg-materials, and luncheon of 
salt beef and rum-and- water, to the top of the Dil- 
koosha to-day, but it was not quite a good place for 
study or composition. In the first place, Peel had 
got four heavy guns mto position on the left, close to 
the house, which, with the two guns and two howit- 
zers on the right, augmented now by two more guns, 
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keep up a constant fire on the Martiniere and on the 
suburb near it, as 'weU. as on the enemy's rifle-pits 
To this the pandies aie leplying floin their old gun 
at the Martmiere, lemforced by another piece, ap- 
parently a nme-pounder, and by guns placed in 
various holes and comers along their works, so that 
the cannonade shakes the chateau, and the balls in 
leply, screammg and roaring overhead and alongside 
disturb one's attention. Again the enemy have got 
the range of our camp, and oux tents are to be once 
more removed and pitched further back Great escapes 
and some wounds from lobbmg round-shot already. It 
is fortunate and comfortable that the enemy have not 
got mortars or non shell, or, if they have, don't use 
them J ust imagine a thirteen-mcher, or a whisthng 
dick," coming mto our mess tent ! or, worse, into one 
of the hospital tents I 

Our friend, the yeUow eunuch, showed to-day at the 
Mai'timeie, but he and his friends bowed and letned 
when a ten-mch shell popped into their gallery and 
paid them a flying visit 

Dined at the Engmeer mess this evening, which 
is in possession of a very laige tent. The long 
tables were completely filled by some twenty-five 
or thirty members of the mess — ^Eoyals and Bengals, 
and then- friends Astonishmg hills of fare ; con- 
sidering latitude and longitude, reflected great 
credit on the khansamah or the superintendent, 
and the preparation was Inghly cieditahle to the* 
cooks ; claret, champagne, and mihtary wines in 
abundance. Whilst we are feasting, the fanatics in 
Lucknow are listening to their Spurgeon, who has 
come^ from Mecca, and is to preach a great sermon to 
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tliem this night "before the Kaiserbagh * But the 
mass of the enemy in Lucknow will, I suspect, be 
fiddling or being fiddled to, for as yet our movements 
have caused them no greater uneasiness than to m- 
crease the animosities of their party fights, and to 
acuminate the Court intrigues Let us see what a 
start they will get in the morning 

As we were sitting over pipes and cigais, after 
dinner, a disconsolate young artillery officer and an aide- 
de-camp come into us fi’om the adjoining Head-Quarters 
camp, and ask ‘^Wheie the bridge is'?'' They have 
to bring down some guns to the iiver, and cannot find 
their way. Thus the secret is known The engi- 
neers are at work on the Goomtee, throwing a float- 
ing bridge across, and these guns are going down to 
defend it The night is fine, clear moonhght. "Who 
will come and have a look at the bridge^ It is near 
1 0 o'clock — ^late for camp, and so only some four or 
five of us start oflf with the artillery. It is not veiy 
easy to find the way, for the wood is thick, and the 
moonlight falls fitfully and unceitainly thiough the 
dense branches, but at last we emerge on the 
meadows, which he between Bibiapore and tbe river, 
and we see its waters like a strip of minor m one 
bend, as it whnds thiough the dark plain At one 
place there is a black, ant-heap-like body, which 
resolves itself, as we approach close, mto a body of 
sappers, some carts laden with empty portei casks, 
and native drivers and coohes They arc close to the 
river, winch is here about foity yards bioad, with deep 
banks on both sides Not a very silent paity, for 
there is a row of voices and creaking of cart-wheels, 
which could be heaid a mile away Aheady the men 
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have cut down the bank and made a rough roadway 
to the water s edge, and the first raft of casks is in 
the stream. 

Nicholson, who is in command of the engineers, 
and is charged with the execution of the bridge, is an 
old acquaintance, since the days when he was wont 
to spend his eneigies in the preparations for blowing 
up the docks at Sebastopol He thmks the bridge 
will be ready to-morrow. It is to be practicable for 
heavy guns. All this means that Sn Cohn has 
devised a very masterly plan of turning the enemy's 
hue, of taking them en enfilade^ and even m re- 
verse by throwing a strong corps across the Goomtee 
Theie is not a soul on the enemy's side of the 
river. A few riflemen or infantry, in the long gTass 
at the top of the bank, could have impeded the opera- 
tion immensely The native drivers would have run 
away, and we should have had to wait tfil morning. 
After an horn’ spent very pleasantly in watching the 
progiess of the bridge, and seeing the practical appli- 
cation of the lessons taught at Chatham, I walked 
back to camp and turned into bed. Late as it was, 
General Mansfield was at woifc in his tent as I passed. 

March Qth — At dawn was up, and went down 
with Stewart and some others to see what progress 
had been made with the bridges. One floating raft 
was completed fi^m bank to bank, and a party of the 
S8th, under Hume, were across the stream as a cover- 
ing party. The second bridge was not ready, and so 
some of us sat down and watched the progress of the 
men, and others enjoyed then morning smoke and a 
dish of gossip with their friends. It was a pretty 
sight — ^the red coats and white cap covers dotting 
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the httle mounds in our fi'ont, the earnest sappers 
lolling casks, pulling planks, cording, belaying, and 
floating ofl* the portions of the bridge ; the smooth 
stream , on our left the Maitmiere and the hue of 
the enemy's works rising above the long, level line of 
meadow, and on our right a wide expanse of corn- 
flelds rolhng away against a shore of deep rich green 
mangoe topes. Now, if there is one thing more than 
another which I have learned in my odd campa^igning 
career, it is the use of a telescope, and a constant habit 
of using it Many, many a dreary hour have I be- 
guiled with my Troughton and Sims in the dreaiy 
winter days at Cathcait's Hill, by resolving the dull 
outhne over the Tcheinaya into groups of Eussians, 
and huts, and men on the march, and long convoys of 
provisions I was now at my old work once more, 
and was busily seaiching the mangoe topes, when my 
eye was attracted by a white flickering Ime, just visible 
m the space between the top of the corn-fields and the 
branches of the trees. I looked more intently. There 
could be no doubt of it f A body of horse was moving 
down on our right flank. See, there aie the heads of 
some bullocks * “ What do you see Oh, you 'll find 
out soon enough ’ Here are the enemy coming down 
on us with guns find cavahy " Eveiy eye was now 
diiected to the wood Our aitiUeiymen, in charge of 
foim pieces on the other side of the river, jumped up 
and stood by their guns Presently, from the wood 
in fiont of us, emerged the head of the body of cavahy, 
a magnificent swell," as he was called, in yellow 
shawls, with a green turban, mounted on a white 
Ai'ab, leading them. He was followed by a sort of 
stafi^, and then came a body of sowars in white, riding 
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in threes, and carrying lances, who were at once recog- 
nized as belonging to one of the revolted cavahy 
regiments The infernal scoundrels!’' growled an In- 
dian officer near me “ They murdered them colonel, 

and they are the d ^t cowards unhung " On they 

wound in a fair show, edging towaids our right, till 
they were within GOO oi 650 yards of where we stood 
The bravado was too much for some of our young 
soldieis Instead of waiting tiU the sowars had come 
within 300 or 400 yards, the picket on the right 
lo^e, and began to fire at haphazard Never was 
theie such a rapid change as came over those gallant 
cavaliers They had been curvetting^ prancing, and 
bahadooring with their swoids in the air, till the ffi'st 
bullet, whizzing infiont of the leader's hoi se, knocked 
up a light puff of dust Down went his sword at 
once, in went his heels, and off went the Arab in a 
cloud of dust, followed by the whole mck of horse- 
men, who never drew rein till the}^ were a good mile 
away. “ I 'in sure I saw a gain with them," said I 

Pooh, Correspondent f Yon are giving ns a false 
alarm " 

But I do see two. One nnder that tope in 

front, unlimhered, and the other There i Here 

it comes A column of smoke inshed out of the 
tope, and a loimd-shot, fired at the picket close at 
hand, touched the top of the mound in their front, 
and, rising, went light into oim camp among a ciovd 
of natives. Another and a heavier gun opened on our 
left front, and the haU dashed up the water of the 
river near the hiidge It -was evident at last that the 
enemy had opened their eyes, and were trying, too 
late, to stop the work, “ Clear the ground in front of 
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our guns was passed across the river And, with a 
joyous, humming cry, away went a 24j-shell from a 
liowitzer to the enemy's fcst gun, and a 9-pounder 
ball skimmed smootlily away, and covered the fiont 
of No 2 with dust at the second ricochet. The enemy 
stuck to their pieces, however, and made very good 
practice, hiding them actual position behmd the trees, 
so that our young gunneis and their officers could not 
dismount or silence them The sepoys also brought up 
another gun to the angle of the Martinike, and by 
giving it and their famous old ordnance, which had 
lasted under all our fire, very great elevation, threw 
shot up to the bridge. Soon, however, two big guns 
'came trundlmg along fiom om’ park, and were placed 
on the banks of the river, between the garden and the 
bridge. The cannonade became brisk, and the smoke 
obscured our view, so we went back to breakfast with 
a runnmg accompaniment of round-shot fiymg before 
us into our camp Some natives and some bullocks 
and camels had been killed and wounded among the 
tents, and there is talk of shifting our ground again 
if the fire continues. 

It will be observed that this is no siege So far it 
IS a disappointment, because it seems as if we shall be 
obliged eventually to make an assault on some part or 
other of this big city, and drive the enemy through 
‘Streets and houses, in which we are certam to suffer 
loss. Sir Cohn will avoid this if possible. The size 
of Lucknow puts an investment out of tlie question 
The enemy have chosen one side to defend, as it is 
that which we are hkely to attack, and they have 
drawn up a great railway-looking embankment from 
the Goomtee on their left to the Charbagh on the 
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riglitj using tlie line of an old canal^ or water cutj 
deeply indented towards the Oharbagh as a wet ditch 
and lampart Inside this is another hne of defence, 
including Begum s palace, barracks, and mess-house, 
and sweeping round to the old palaces on the river 
and the Residency, and mside this^ again, is the for- 
tified palace of the Kaiserbagh and its dependencies 
Theie is no regular woik to attack — no battery to 
silence — no wall to breach Therefore we have no 
trenches, and the engineers' work is not of a scientific 
chaiacter The piincipal stieng'th of the enemy is in 
their great numbeis, and m the possession of a huge 
and populous city, m winch aU our troops could be 
easily lost. My impression is, that they are very weak 
m aitdlery. They have shown no heavy gams, their 
shells are brass, and the outer works in front of us are 
armed with only five guns, as far as I can make out. 
If they had heavy guns well served they could make the 
Dilkoosha untenable The Russians would have battered 
it down in twelve hours, and covered the luins with a 
rain of shells. The great bulk of the sepoy army is sup- 
posed to be inside Lucknow, but they will not fight as 
well as the matchlockmen of Oude, who have followed 
the chiefe to maintain the cause of their young king, 
BiijeisKuddr (i. e. “Dignified or exalted as the planet 
Mercury*"), and who may fairly be regarded as engaged 
in a patriot war for then country and their sovereign 
The sepoys, dining the siege of the Residency, never 
came on as boldly as the zemindarree le*vies and nu- 
jeebs This Begum exhibits great energy and ability 
She has excited all Oude to take up the interests of 
her son, and the chiefs have sworn to be faithful to 
him We affect to disbelieve his legitimacy, but the 
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zemindars, -wlio ought to be better judges of tbe facts, 
accept Biijeis Kuddr ■without hesitation Will Govern- 
ment treat these men as rebels oi as honourable 
enemies^ The Begum declares 'undying wai against 
us , and in the circumstances of the annexation of the 
kmgdom, the concealment of the suppression of the 
treaty, the apparent mgratitude to the family for 
money lent, and aid given at most ciitical times, has 
many grounds for her indignant rhetoric Mummoo 
Khan, her guide, philosojihei, and hiend, is said to be 
a pool creature. It appeals, fiom the energetic cha- 
lacter of these Ranees and Begums, that they acquiie, 
m theii zenanas and haieras, a considciable amount of 
actual mental power, and, at all events, become able 
intriguantes Their contests for ascendancy over the 
minds of the men give 'vigom' and acuteness to their 
inteUect. 

As I am transciibmg these bits from my diary, I find 
a note which shows the nature of my daily avocations , 
it is a loose slip from a memorandum-book refening to 
some weeks past, and consists of a senes of questions 
with which I sallied forth on the unfortunate heads of 
depaitment, and attacked General Mansfield or the 
Chief in them moimng or evening walks. It runs 
thus . the questions, which are in ink, being followed 
hy answers in pencil ‘^Walpole's column, wheie 
“Kunouj'' ‘^Jung Bahadoor, vihen last heard of^'' 
“ Bustee Franks' column Singarmow." 

“Rose^" inteUigence He is delayed hy want 

of siipphes and transpoit " Where is the convoy 
“ At Mynpoorie " “ Where is the Madras column 

“ It IS very slow, but is supposed to be near Juhbul- 
pore," and so on. I begin to suspect I and my noie- 

T 9/ 
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book must be nuisances at times Up to the last 
accounts, Eose was exhibiting gieat activity. He had 
taken Garrakota, without filing a shot, a fort which 
had, in ISIS, defied 31,000 of our men; and was 
movmg, at the late of three marches in two days, 
through Bundelcund, which is described as a sort of 
Switzerland, and dnecting his column against Jhansi, 
wheie the Eanee is determined to hold out to the last 

Sir Colin showed me a sort of general order ema- 
nating from old Khan Bahadoor Khan, of Bareilly, in 
Bohilcund, which bears marks of sagacity, and points 
out the most formidable war we could encounter — a 
genuine guerilla. He says “ Do not attempt to meet 
the legular columns of the infidels, because they aie 
superior to you in disciphne and bunderhust, and 
liave big guns , but watch their movements, guard all 
the ghauts on the liveis, mtercept then communica- 
tions, stop their supplies, cut up their daks and posts, 
and keep constantly hanging about their camps , give 
them no rest 

As there was nothing to see or to do, I resolved to 
take out my rod and try for a fish in the Goomtee, 
in which we were assured that many marseer, and 
other fly-takmg fish, abounded I went back to 
camp, and, preparing tackle and flies, started with 
Stewait for the river, and attended by my man Simon. 
Found the river fiill of people bathing — camp-follow- 
ers, hoises, camels, and elephants — so we moved 
fill ther down to a place where a bend in the river took 
us nearer to the town I was fishing away assidu- 
ously, with no success, when Stewart's servant cried 
out, Deko 5 Sahib I deko ! Budmash hai ^ " (Look, 
sir, look, there is a blackguard *) — ^pointing with his 
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finger to some high corn giowing on the opposite 
side of the river Stewart was bathing — his clothes 
were on the bank, — I seized them np, and allowed 
him to come out after me, as I Imew, if he stopped^ 
and the budmashes really were so close to us, he 
would most hkely be ‘'potted ” on the spot Theie 
T/as no doubt the corn was agitated, and so, with as 
much dignity as w^as consistent with a proper letreat, 
we retired fi’om the bank just in time to' avoid the 
fire of four or five sneaking scoundiels who had crept 
down to pot us, and who were not aware we had got 
off till they came close to the river banks, when they 
stood up and fired an impotent volley, which hit the 
ground about us, but made no indenture in our body 
coi'porate. It appeared as if we excited some atten- 
tion, for a whole string of long-legged rascals were 
trooping down towaids us, and we were amused by 
witnessing a duel which took jilaee between one of 
them and an officer on our side, at the distance of 
two 01 three hundred yards, without any serious con- 
sequences to any one I was consoled for the termi^ 
nation to my fishing by knowmg theie were no 
fish to rise I recollect bemg once molested b}^ some 
vagabond Cossacks, just in the same manner, when 
fishing m the stream near Baidar, and being obliged 
to retreat precipitately, with my files streaming m the 
an, or catching in the grass, hut I bore off my rod in 
triumph. 
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Sn Colin Campbell b plan of oiieiataons — A beautiful sight — 
Unjust estimate of men’s actions — The enemy swaim — The 
Bavb, the AitiUery and the Ptifles — The clay s woik done — 
Outiam s camp — The enemy active and imhaiipy — Little bliss 
Oil — ^Piepaiations foi Outiam’s advance — Ilite-flying — Wai- 
faie and cmelty — Native milk -women — Oiitiani’s advance — 
bly Canbtdee pony — A tenible game of ciicket — The stoiming 
paity — “ Pancly” and ‘ Smith ” — ^Assault of the Maidmieie — 
A cantei to the newly-gamed post — ^Butlei, of the Bengal 
Fusiheis — ^Bandy’s deseitecl tienches — Sikh haihaiity — The 
Begum stilL nndaunted 

March ^th — ^Yesteiday, ^vhlcll commenced with a 
little excitement, has set my diary all out of ordei. 
After wi’iting foi an hour oi so, I went to the top of 
the Dilkoosha, wheie Sir Colm soon came np , and, 
taking me mto one of the little turrets out of the 
sun, he was good enough to explain, map in hand, 
what was his plan of operations, which up to that 
moment was a dead secret. Outram, with a complete 
corps of infantry, cayahy, and guns, ciosses the float- 
ing bridges, or rafts, across the Goomtee, and marches 
stiaight for the road which leads over the Kokraal 
viaduct that yon see there beyond the Mai’timk'e 
This road leads, in a line nearly paxallel to the course 
of the Goomtee, to the Iron and Stone budges — and 
now, mind that this is kept quiet Outiam will be 
placed so as to command the rear of the enemy's 
Ime, and to take their woiks in flank and reverse, 
whilst our attack is pressed with vigour from this 
side against the Begum's kothie and Banks' bunga- 
low as soon as the Martinihre is taken — a movement 
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being made against it tlie moment Outram's success is 
developed."'’ As Sir Colin was talking to me, I was 
amused by a little incident A round-shot, passmg by 
the tuiiet, plunged with a great squash into the fiont of 
the couityaid below us, which was full of men, and 
involuntaiily I said, “ That "s done harm, I feai' > "" Sn 
Colin never raised his head apparently from the plan 
he was showing me, and merely inteipolated the 
words “none whatever"" in the structuie of exposi- 
tion which he was laising foi me, and went on , all 
the time our guns kept up a furious fire on the Mar- 
timbre, and on the whole line of the enemy"s woiks. 

See, theie is, mdeed, a beautiful sight ’ The head of 
a column of British troops is emergmg from the woods 
which surrouiid our camp, and is marching u^Don the 
bridge. The bright scarlet of the Bays shines brightly 
in the sun. What a storm of lightnmg promts — ^flashes ^ 
of bright steel — buists tlnough the cloud. of dust 
There go the artillery — ^thnty guns There go the 
Eifles — the dear old brigade Will the column never 
cease Horn after hour it has been passing over, and 
all the time we are m the hot sun and blinding dust on 
the top of the Ddkoosha. What swarms of camp fol- 
lowers J Wliat a mighty impedimentum of baggage, 
deserts of camels, wildernesses of elephants, all poui’- 
mg along towards the river, and then foUovnng in 
parallel hnes the folds of the serpent-like column 
which IS wmding away through the corn-fields till it 
disappears in the woods on the horizon. The column 
and its dependencies were four hours crossing over ; 
as to the baggage, it was not clear of the bridge even 
at night 

The enemy began to swarm out of the city long ere 
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the appearance of the column gave the construction of 
the biidge its true significance It was curious to 
watch them through the glass , far as the eye could 
see, were men singly, in twos, or threes, or fours, with- 
out any formation, walking, as they hsted, along the 
road to the Eokraal and in the fields alongside, till 
they weie lud by the trees which border the very 
road along which Outram is to advance, and amid 
which hes the famous village of Chinhut How- 
unjust the world is in. its estimate of men^s 
actions ^ Or is it just to apply to them success as 
the sole rule and the only criterion^ Sir Henry 
Lawrence, persecuted by the “war paity'" in the 
Residency, went out to disperse the rebels at Ghiiihut 
The native troops and gunners defected, he was 
obhged to make a painfol and disastious letreat The 
woild exclaims, “ What a fooHsh expedition to Ohm- 
hut i Had he beaten the enemy, the world would 
be almost equally ready to exclaim, “What a gloiious 
expechtion to Cliinhuti” So with Windham at 
Cawnpore Had he beaten the Gwalior people on 
the second day as he had done on the first, he would 
have been cried up as the greatest of generals and of 
soldiers as of fighteis. We should not have heard 
one word of disobedience of orders, of rashness, igno- 
lance, impiudence, fcc, &c On the other hand, had 
he let himself he shut up m the t^te-de-^ont — had he 
given up the city to plunder — ^had he permitted the 
enemy to bombard the entrenchments — to cannonade, 
and possibly destioy, the bridge — what should we 
not have heard said of him ? These remarks come to 
my mind as I think of what the world would say if 
Outram there fell into an ambuscade, or got terribly 
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mauled by an overwhelming body of the enemy 
How Sir Colin would be decried foi acting in oppo- 
sition to the principles of war How the Club 
strategists would point out the absurdity, by Jove, 
sir f of any man dividing his army — small enough in 
itself — in the face of a powerful enemy/and putting one 
part of it out of reach beyond an unfordable rivei, 
by gad, sir, as if he wanted them cut to pieces!'" 
Then you would hear it hmted that he and Outram 
were not good fiiends, &c, &c Just as an old Engi- 
neer officer, talking of Cawnpore last night, said, 
Windham talked so much on coming to India that he 
made lots of men — if not enemies — quite dehghted, 
at all events, when his boasting was turned mto con- 
fusion/" One of the greatest miseries of an unsuc- 
cessful general is, that he can never teU the truth in 
his own defence. Indeed, what general can ^ There 
is always much to he blamed, which cannot be openly 
denounced Never mind the bulletins, but watch a 
generahs conduct after a battle. See how he selects 
corps or men, and he sm’e that it is the leal way of 
getting at their value. Wheie am I getting to ^ 

The enemy are going out to fight Outram There 
goes a gun drawn by three pairs of buUocks There 
goes a swell "" in a gilt palanquin, preceded by men 
carrying gold sticks and maces — real gold and silver 
*sticks in waitmg. There is another dignitary 
mounted on an elephant, with a silver howdah, 
shadowed by a great umbrella, which shines in the 
sun. There are numerous horsemen also well mounted, 
and curvetting through the meadows , and the 
swarms of footmen, all in white — turbans, dhoties, 
or tunics — ^with black cartouche-boxes, are foimidable 
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in eyeiytliing but organization. The day is wearing 
away. I had pointed out to Sir Colin two guns that 
the enemy had brought up and placed under cover 
between the Goomtee and the Kokraal road — my tele- 
scope was more powerful in resolving objects than his 
binocular — and also that they had withdrawn one of 
those with which they had been hammering at the 
bridge, when we saw a faint cloud of dust rise up 
among the trees in the direction in which Outram 
might be expected to appear By this time the Dil- 
koosha was tolerably well crowded by staff officers. 

Sister Ann * Sister Ann ’ do you see any one 
cororng^'' There is a cessation in the number of 
footmen from the city The dust is evidently ap- 
proaching towards ns, and is becoming denser. 
Through the peipetual thunder of oiu own guns just 
below us I thmk I hear the report of distant filing 
Look I — ^look • The woods are ahve with men in white 
running hack towards Lucknow ^ See that stream 
of horsemen rushing towards the Kokraal bridge ! 
Hurra • there comes the swell on the elephant ^ 
Hollo ^ see there how the fellows are cutting along 
with that palkee ’ What a dust * What a mass of 
men running for their Hves ^ Outram must be close 
at band In another instant out dashes, in the ut- 
most disorder, a squadron of the Bays, distinguishable 
as oui' cavalry only by their red coats, them swords 
gleaming as they brandish them among the fugitives, 
fi:om whom comes a dropping fire The gTeat mass 
of the runaways are dodging through broken ground 
between the Kokraal and the river, where the cavalry 
cannot pursue them In another second or two out 
hounds fi:om the wood a hungry troop of horse artil- 
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lery — tmlimbers — the little black specks flush for a 
moment with fire, and then we see the ground among 
the fugitives dotted with denser dust clouds where 
the roimd‘Shot and grape are fl^ung thiough them 
The artilleiy cannot see or cannot get at the bulk of 
the enemy, to whose flight the reports of om- guns 
have given mcreased speed Our cavahy have dis- 
appeared behmd the tiees at the Kokiaal nuddy, but 
they aie now letuining Some heavy guns have 
opened on them — the round shot are ncochettmg 
through them away towards the other wood, horn 
which the Eifles have now emerged Outiam has 
made good his ground, and is to encamp on the posi- 
tion he has taken The day s work as done. But poor 
Percy Smith hes dead somewhere in the heat and scuffle 
of that charge m which the men and horses got out 
of hand Outram's aitdlery limbeis up , the mam 
j)art of his force is concealed by the woods, but we 
can make out the Rifle pickets posted m fi*ont, and 
cavalry videttes under the trees. It is melancholy 
that the people should thmk we axe them enemies. 
Amid the fugitives fiom our advance to-day were 
women with children in their arms, and men cairying 
charpoys and bundles on their backs 

To-day (the ‘7th) was one of the most disagTeeable 
I have yet encountered in my lifetime of six-and-thirty 
years — that is, so much of it as I remember — a hla 2 dng 
sun — a cold high wmd, clouds of dust, sharp, bhnding, 
and offensive I rode out early on a Caubul pony — a 
new purchase, winch a fiiend was kind enough to let 
me have for £B0j and I was hterally driven in by 
the dust and could not get over, as I intended, to 
Outram's camp. Berkeley, Ms chief of the staff, 
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arrived here from Alumbagh last night; and we 
aiTanged that I was to meet Inm at the bridge soon 
after daybreak; where he would have a few sowai’s 
waiting for an escort; and would scamper over to the 
camp as fast as possible so as to arrive in time for 
anything that may be going OU; but I was blinded 
by the dust, and found on my zetmm that Beikeley 
would not go till later m the day He is quite re- 
covered of the wound he received in a charge on the 
enemy from jilumbagh; and looks “harder"' and 
better than when he was in the Guards — a good 
officer he is admitted by all to be, if a little hot in 
temper, and as brave as steel. Just as we weie re- 
coveiing the effects of breakfast, the sound of filing 
fiom Outram's position summoned all idlers to the 
front The enemy had set fire last night to the high 
jungle grass about the Kolaaal nullah, and were en- 
abled to form a guess respecting Outram's strength 
and the situation of his camp. I went down to the 
battery in front of the Dilkoosha, and saw through 
my glass a very feeble attack made upon him under 
cover of rather a smart cannonade. Some cavalry 
came down on his flanks, and infantry in very loose 
order, sheltering themselves under the thick topes 
around, fired m a desultory way on the advanced 
|)osfcs and pickets. If they mtended to drive Outram 
back it was a miserable demonstration. We could 
see the tops of Outram's tents just over the trees, 
and our men pushing steadily through the cover — 
our guns openmg from time to time, and the poor 
vexed earth seamed with unkindly fiiriows by the 
rude ploughing of shot and shell. At last the enemy 
fell back, finding that Outram was inebranlable. To- 
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night he is to receive a fine park of twenty-two heavy 
guns with elephants to draw them, and materiel, so 
that he is about to play a most impoitant part in the 
operation, as he has done all along in his fort at 
Alumbagh The enemy are active and unhappy Spies 
bimg into Major Bruce's tent quaint rolls of paper 
which contain the accounts of what passes in the city ; 
but they are so puerile and feeble in all points, that Sir 
Cohn now seldom reads them, and only listens to Bruce's 
analysis “ To-moirow" is always to be the day for 
victory. They are to make two attacks on us to-day ; 
so it was determined yesterday, because they did us the 
injustice to suppose we would be busy with our prayers 
We are short of chaplams, and there is httle chance of 
Divine service to-day. One of those attacks has just 
come oflT, the other is now going on. It is directed as 
if against Franks' divisions and against the Mahomed 
Bagh I have quite forgotten Franks, by the bye, who 
joined us the other day with his fine division, after a 
triumphant promenade militaire, which, however, had 
not so good a close, for the very day he jomed us, he 
was obliged to haul off fiom a small mud fort that he 
attacked without his heavy artillery, and had three 
officers wounded (one mortally, it is feared) in the 
attack. He is a fine-looking, tall, soldier-like man, of 
frank, easy manners, well known for his personal gal- 
lantry, but reputed to be severe as a disciplmarian, 
which is the soldiers' phrase for unpopular It is 
thought at Head-Quarters that he cannot have a very 
just organ of number, as he certainly overrates both 
the number of the enemy as 'Well as their losses in 
his recent actions Theie can, however, be no doubt 
about the number of the guns. Young Havelock, his 
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aide, son of the General, has distinguished himself very 
much by his forwaidness and dash, but he is by no 
means spoiled, for he seems to have inherited tlie 
gi'avity of his father, is quiet, modest, and rather 
reseived, most eager and keen after work, and pio- 
mises to be an excellent officer, as he has proved ]nm- 
self ahcady to be a gallant soldier In person he is 
shght, but muscular, and well set His face is rather 
stern for so young a man, but the expression is agTee- 
able Sir Colm is rather hard upon him because of 
his receivmg the Victoria Cioss for an act which the 
Chief regards as subversive of discipline and offensive 
to a gallant regiment — the 64th — whom he was re- 
presented as leading to a chaige when he should have 
confined hmiseif to the dehveiy of his oiders to 
advance The act will be legarded with more in- 
dulgence by his countiymen ; but one cannot help 
sympathizing with the gallant officers of the regi- 
ment, who feel that it is an imputation on them to 
confer the Cross on an aide-de-camp for leadmg their 
regiment into a service of gieat danger 

A little child named Orr was sent m to-day by a 
friendly native who had concealed her m the city, 
where there are still two or three English ladies 
hidden by the same man The poor little girl was 
carried out through the enemy m some disguise, and 
delivered at the Alumbagh post The body of poor 
Percy Smith was found to-day — headless. No doubt 
the scoundrels carried Ins head into the town, and 
proclaimed that they had won a victory. His nephew 
was killed a few days before in one of Franks’ actions. 
It is reported that an mquiry will be instituted as to 
the cause of the extraordinary loss of horses in the 
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Bays What can it be but want of tiaming and 
bad riding in a bad country? We could see the dis- 
mounted men running to the rear in all du'ectionS; or 
walking leisurely over the ground 

Monday, March Sth — This morning ride to the 
Bilkoosha is now a httle more exciting than it used 
to be, for that abominable gun at the Martiuifexe, 
winch Peel cannot touch any moie than the Royals or 
Bengals, opens on us the moment one or two hoise- 
men show out of the enclosure A chance shot, 
Pandy thinks, may kill the Commandei-in-Chief To- 
day there are great preparations for Outiam's move 
to-monow Stewart is busy making a telegraph to 
communicate with him from head-quarters We can 
see a wide plain across the Goomtee, on which there 
IS an odd-looking yellow buildmg, called the Ohucker- 
wallah Kothie, and which, I am told, was the stand- 
house of the old racecourse Then nearer to the 
river is an Itahan villa, beyond and behmd which are 
dense-looking groves ; and then nearer to the city is 
a very large park-like enclosure, full of trees, with 
bmldmgs mside displaymg turrets and castellated 
gables — this is the Badshahbagh, or the Garden of 
the Badshah, or great king Beyond it again is a 
subiuh of poor low houses, through which the road 
leads to the Stone and Iron bridges The Badshah- 
bagh is strongly occupied by the enemy Near is 
a graceful mosque, with two slender minarets, em- 
bosomed among noble trees. This is the hne of 
his march. How lovely Lucknow looks to-day ’ 
The sun playmg on all the gilt domes and spues, 
the exceeding richness of the vegetation and forests 
and gardens, which remind one somewhat of the 
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the vie^v of the Bois-de-Bonlogne from the hill over 
St Cloud. But ' for the puffs of viUanous saltpetre, 
aud the thunder of the guns, and the noise of halls 
cleaving the air, how peaceful the scene is ^ Up above 
the gilded spires of the Kaiserhagh are to be seen 
many kites serenely floating in the an, giving infinite 
pleasme to the gentlemen who are directing their 
movements They are the true composite of monkey 
and tiger, those Orientals Any one of those amicable 
kite-flyers would probably disembowel you — cut off 
your head if you fell mto his hands and could not 
defend yourself We tortm'ed our Jews once on a 
time as the Hindoos and Mahomedans mutilate their 
Christians now, and I pie&ume our Crusaders — if not 
the knights, at least their barbarous followers — gave 
scant grace to the Moslem Even as it is, we give no 
quarter to the enemy Our auxihaiies, those savage 
Punjabees, would rival the Poorbeahs in cruelty if they 
daied 

Talking of this matter some days ago, Norman re- 
marked that in tlie Punjab war our men were muti- 
lated by the enemy whenever they fell, dead or alive, 
into their hands, though we, on the contrary, took 
their wounded into our hospitals, and treated them 
with eveiy care and attention. But war can never 
be purged of a dross of cruelty and barbarism. It 
is all very well to talk of moderation in the hour of 
victory, but men's passions do not cool m a moment, 
and in every army there must be ruffians who rejoice 
in a moment of licence, when kilhng is no murder. 
Soldiers do not always spare a wounded foe. Indeed, 
I have been struck by the prominence given to the 
conduct of those who have done so. We all have 
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heard of the French officer at Waterloo who, per- 
ceiving that the antagonist at whom he rode in a 
charge had lost the use of his sword-arm, threw np 
Ins sabre, saluted, and rode on. It is not the gi'ace 
of this act so much as the act itself that has made it 
so well known. It would have been leckoned cow- 
ardly if the Frenchman had passed Ins sword through 
his enemy's body, could he have made the latter a 
prisoner , but if the Englishman with his biidle-arm 
had shot the Frenchman dead, he would esteem it as 
a gallant act , just as some of oui officeis did wdio 
got away ftom their Russian captors at Inkerman hy 
shootmg them with their revolvers’ Conduct warfare 
on the most chivalrous principles, there must ever he a 
touch of murder about it, and the assassin will lurk 
under fine phrases The most civilized troops will 
commit excesses and cruelties, which must go un- 
punished, as they did at Badajoz. With all its 
chivalry, the field of Cre9y, or of Agincourt, must 
have been feaiful in its cruelty, when, not to mention 
the slaughter of prisoners, the kernes and churls with 
their sharp knives went searchmg out the chinks in 
the aimour of the fallen knights and nobles, and 
pierced them to death as they lay helpless on the field. 
It was not much better when our wounded Guards- 
men were bayonetted by the Russians in the Sand- 
bag battery. 

To-day there is httle doing beyond the ignition 
of gunpowder. It is very amnsmg to watch the 
skirmishing between the sepoys in the pits and 
trenches, and our soldiers. The latter expose them- 
selves in the most reckless way. One fellow went as 
he thought under cover, because he held his head 

VOL I u 
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down, "but the whole of his back was exposed to the 
enemy, who potted away at him, and at last hit him 
in the elbow. He immediately stood up, and dis^ 
charging his piece with one hand doubled back behind 
the wall. Here the men have made themselves quite 
comfoi table, and piotect themselves fiom the sun by 
means of matting and wickerwork frames The milk- 
women carrying then pitchers of mdk on them heads 
— one of them at least — ventme- down to this post 
under the wall, and I ean hear the pleasant music of 
her bangles as she walks, and the shi lU cry of “ lay 
dood as I stand on the roof Come here, Miss 
lay dood ’ I want you for a dhrink ov skim milk/" 
cries a soldier, and smilmgly she jingles over to him 
and fills him a cup of the compound which, to my 
mind, neither cheeis nor inebiiates Her husband, a 
jealous Hindoo, hoveis over the scene behind the 
artillery parapet under pretence of selling tobacco and 
hghts. The lay doods,"' equivalent to our “milk- 
ka-alow,"" generally go in pans, and disturb the quiet 
of our camp tiU. they are warned ofi* by the Chiefs 
sentry By the bye, his Excellency always trusts 
his person to natives The Commissariat ofRcers also 
prefer native guards for their treasure chests and 
tumbrils Very lecently, when in charge of European 
regiments, two of these tumbrils on two separate 
occasions were afflicted with an extiaordinary leakage 
of rupees The British soldier unquestionably suffers 
fl:om an sacra fames '' m India Why should 

he not ^ He sees around him a vast social fabric to 
which the same desire is a great moving prmciple 
Eveiy day I hear it said, “ If it were not for the 
rupees I would not stay in the confounded countiy 
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for an hour ” The reason the Chief has natives on 
duty before his tent is^ that they staijid the heat better 
than the Europeans 

Marcli Qtli — We are getting aux prises with the 
enemy Early this morning Outiain moved out from 
his camp, under a thundering fire of his guns, which 
tore up all the plain in his front, and drove the enemy 
out of them hiding-places in mosque mclosm^es, villas, 
and old suburbs Owing to the dust, which began to 
fly very thickly as soon as the troops moved, very little 
of the advance could be seen, except the flashmg of the 
bayonets and whuling dust clouds, where the cavahy 
were moving to the right , but the advance of the 
musketry-fii’e was steady, and only interrupted for a 
short sjiace, dining which our men lay down as if to 
escape fr’om the cannon-shot which the enemy were 
hmhng at them Our artillery seemed to shut the 
hostile guns up, and to force them back, and our hue 
advanced agam, but it became quite impossible to 
follow them, owing to the nature of the gTOund and 
the obscurity in which the sheets of flying sand 
wrapped the landscape I went hack to bieakfast, 
and as we were sitting in the mess-tent, an ofHcer, 
very hot and dusty, and tired, who had come over 
from Outram's camp, told us Le was drivmg the 
enemy before him witlx ease, hut that they still held 
out in the Chuckerwallah Kothie, and that the sepoys 
looked as if they would fight for it ere we got the 
Eadshahbagh So I repaued once more to the 
Dilkoosha, only to find the dust moie hopelessly 
mteiceptive than before I mounted my Gaubulee 
once more, and set off to the left of our position, 
which was m a very laige park, with some Mahome- 
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dan toml)s and praying-places under tlie tiees, called 
tlie Mahomedbagli. The angle of the wall of this 
park, which is some hundieds of acies in extent I 
should think, was quite close to a suburb of mud- 
houses, cut up by deep narrow lanes, in which were 
many of the enemy. Our men had loopholed the 
paik-wall, and were maintaining a constant fusillade 
on the houses, which appeared to be separated horn us 
by a deep trench or diy canal, and the enemy lephed 
\vu.th musketry, and now and then with a lound-shot 
I had fastened Caubulee to a tree, and was looking 
through one of the loopholes at a lot of sepoys who 
were creeping along under a wall about 150 yards in 
my fiont, when a gun was fired fiom among the 
houses, the baU lushed thiough the wall, sending a 
soldiei s firelock flying to pieces, grazed a tiee, out of 
winch it cut a heavy splinter, and pitching light 
under poor Caubulee's nose, coveied him with dust, 
and, as I thought, knocked him to pxeees I lan up 
to the spot, but my steed, not liking such rude jokes, 
had broken away and was flying through the trees 
as fast as he could, lashmg out and neighing like mad. 
Eunning is not my foite, especially with the ther- 
mometer at ninety degrees somethmg, and my legs in 
heavy jack-boots, and I was right glad to see a Sikh 
lay hold of my charger Wlien I got np to Inm I 
found his nose and eyes a little cut by the sand, and 
the rope of my Peat's feeding-bit gone, and no other 
damage done On my return to the Dilkoosha I 
found all our guns pounding at the Martiniere in the 
most vicious manner Peel was huriymg to and fio 
m our front among Ins blue-jackets. How splendidly 
he brought up Ins guns the other day, and I forgot 
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to say a woicl about it]* He Lad to take tliem to 
ground on the left front of the Dilkoosha — a cum- 
brous train of men, bullocks, guns, and tumbrils , and 
he might, I think, have gone lound the building and 
come out on the left of it, but he coolly marched 
round ftom the right under our noses, and in foil view 
of the enemy. It would have been a pretty sight, had 
it not been matter of Lfe and death, to see how solidly 
the blue-jackets marched with Peel and their olEceis 
among them, and how the sepoy artillerymen plumped 
shot aftei shot light across the hne of their maich, 
always contrmng, however, to strike the spot over 
which a gun had just passed, or that to which a gun 
was jnst coming. It was a teriible game of cricket, 
and we were aU reheved when we saw the men and 
the guns safe behind their battery-parapet As I 
came up to-day, Peel said, ^^Well, I thmk they he 
getting rather sick of it yonder,"' pointing towards 
the Maitimke At this moment a locket was fired 
fi-oiii his battery, which, after a few eiratic twists, 
hissed away for the comer of the Martmik’e park and 
burst among the houses That was well pitched,"" 
said he I asked, “Well, how aie the lockets doing 
to-day “ Well* you know rockets are rockets — If 
the enemy aie only half as much afiaid of them as 
we who file them, they are doing good service "" 

I went on to camp, and heard that Outram was 
making way, but that we had lost two ofldcers at least 
Just as I was writing in my tent I got a note — “We 
assault the Martiniere at 2 o'clock to-day "" Indeed, 
as I was going through the Highlanders^ camp, several 
of the officeis asked me “what was up,"" as they weie 
ordered to give their men dinner at 12 o'clock. 
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So once more I went to the Dilkoosha^ where I found 
Sir Cohn, Mansfield, and others, on the top, whilst 
Lugard, who was to direct the assault under very 
precise orders from the Chief of the Staff, was getting 
ready to turn out lus division The 4 2nd and a 
Punjaub regiment are to lead They will be sup- 
ported by the S8th, 53rd, 90th, and 93rd The 
storming-party are to use no powder, and aie re- 
stricted to the bayonet, but they will advance under 
a heavy file fiom their right fiank, and will be covered 
by a concentiated fire of both batteries on the light 
and left of the Dilkoosha Loid, after all, how tire- 
some is a camp * how monotonous, and yet exciting, 
are war's alaims — even these small fellows — and how 
dreary is a siege unless when the enemy aie active 
and stiong, and make one uneasilj^ pertuibate The 
concuiritm' is changed There is no cito '' now 
about the venit aid Ueta victoHa^'' and dull 

scientific method has taken the place of ardour and 
vigorous enterprise in the day of battle Here now 
has been Mansfield writing an order for the attack of 
the Martmiere which is as cold and precise and exact 
as a hit of Euchd How the men are to be fed , bow 
so and so aie to do this and that , how, when this is 
done, the other thing is to follow , and how, as this is 
to that, so IS the advance to be to the occupation of 
the envy's position And yet it is very nice and 
exact/ '-and, above all, it saves blood-letting, an object, 
thank God, of great impoit to us here, though of 
distressing insignificancy to the bulletin-reader or to 
the relativeless public, which is always rejoicing in 
the death of other people's relations — glorke Tioonine 
gaudet'' 
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We are all on tlie top of tie Dilkoosha, the trenches 
near the Martimere are fall of the enemy. The rock' 
ets^ shot and shell, from Peeks battery, and from the 
artillery on the right, make great holes m the ^alls, 
dash down the parapets, send Claude Martin's plaster 
deities in showers through the air , still Pandy holds 
on, and when the dust clears away, there is his white 
timhan and his black face visible in the rum. Why 
Pandy ^ Well, because it is a very common name 
among the sepoys — like Smith of London, or any 
other generic designation 

The Dilkoosha served as a screen to the troops. 
Lookmg down on them as we did, they seemed as 
regular and stiff as toy battahons Meantime the 
guns on our front were mamtammg a most tremen- 
dous fire on the angles of the Martinibre, under which, 
indeed, they crumbled away in blocks and sections of 
brickwork. The rockets hissed incessantly mto the 
iTuned houses, m which we could still see white tur- 
bans moving to and fi’o The sepoys certainly stand 
fire exceedingly well when they aie m cover. 

At last the time arrives — ^it is just 2 pm Thiough 
the din of the cannonade rise the words of command in 
the comts below us “ Forward “forward 1" “for- 
ward 5 " tapering away fi:om company to company As 
the leading files of the Highlanders appeared on the 
flank of the Dilkoosha, the gams at once ceased The 
enemy tmderstood the whole thing m a moment. Ere 
the smoke had cleared away fr'Oin the fi’ont of our 
batteries, we could see them “sloping along" their 
advanced trenches towards the xig-zags leading to the 
lear , deserting their rifle-pits, crowdmg into the 
mam passages, and then flowing in white-crested 
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streams, "bobbing up and down in little waves towards 
tbe Martmiere But few of them fired as they fled. 
The moment the leading company of the Highlanders 
deployed into hue, and the Sikhs on their flank began 
to double, the sepoys made a rush out of their hidmg- 
places. White figures flew down the steps of the 
Mai'tinik’e, passed the open doorway, flitted along the 
coindois It was a regular race between Sikhs and 
Highlanders to catch the enemy As they sti earned 
out, the dooly-beareis of the regiments came Ixudging 
inclose columns after them Poor fellows ! the flie of 
the enemy's guns, which was opened from the ditch of 
the canal, as soon as they discoveied our attack, was too 
late to touch our men, who were already screened flom 
it by the Martmiere paik, but the roimd-shot plumped 
amono; the doohes, and more than one of the bearers 
diopped, mutilated and quivermg lumps of flesh, in the 
dust Just at that moment the 5 3rd appeared marching 
in gi'eat order, in columns of compames, right for the 
line of the enemy's fire Sn Colin, who had come up 
ftom the court, was very wroth See that fellow, 
Mansfield 5 just look how he's taking his regiment into 
that file* Here, sir , go down and tell the commanding 
officer to deploy them at once, and advance in skir- 
mishing Older. How men can be such fools Web, 
there must be fools m all professions, and accidents m 
eveiy operation See * there is a prodigious dust in 
the midst of that tioop of aitillery, which is gallop- 
ing in the flank of our attacking column A gun has 
gone over in the uneven ground bodily, horses and 
all, and there it lies with the carriage and wheels up 
m the air. This is but of little moment,^ for our men 
me already in the enemy's trenches. Theie they go^ 
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leaping into the rifle-pits — Huriah f They Te in the 
Martimfere itself: there they go, np the steps. Here^ 
Mr. Eussell/" said Sir Colin^ handmg me his glass, 
" I 'll make yon aide-de-camp for the time ; your eyes 
are better than mine — -just look through the trees, on 
the right of the Martimere, and tell me who are the 
people you see there ^ They are Highlanders and 
Sikhs, sir ; I can see them clearly. They are firing 
through the trees, and advancing very rapidly!"" 

Then we ’ll go over to the Martmiere." Our horses 
were waiting us below General and staff* and 
idleis canter across the open to the newly-gained 
post. The enemy got sight of us, and their round- 
shot came by with that pecuhar noise which cannot 
be imagmed by those who have not heard it, and 
cannot be described by those who have Hot a soul 
was touched Soon we were clambering up the wmd- 
ing staircases of the Martini^re, and got out on the 
balcomes, from which lay an extensive view of the 
suburbs of Lucknow, the line of the enemy’s works, 
the Goomtee on the right, and the flat country beyond 
it, consisting of sandy plams and well-wooded fields, 
across which Outram's troops were moving in splendid 
order, whilst his artillery, unhmbered on a patch of 
sand, over the Goomtee, was pounding away at the 
enemy behind the canal works Just at this moment 
an aide-de-camp came to Sir Cohn General Lugaid 
says there 's a battery beyond the Martmifere wall 
which is annoying him, sir, and wishes for instruc- 
tions " “ Tell him to take it, if he can " However, 

there was no need for this, for already Outram's 
artillery was ploughing-up the canal entrenchment, 
and the cannon-shot were enfilading it from end to 
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end. At about 1 o'clock Sir Oolm sent over an order 
that this operation sbould be effected ; but I think, 
with the exception of a few gunners at the Cavaber 
Battery, the sepoys had fled from the canal parapet 
soon after Outram moved in the morning, and before 
we were well into the Martmi^re. A desultory fire 
was going on -from the walls and houses, which were 
sunnunded with trees and gardens, in rear of the 
canal paiapet The Highlanders and Sikhs, pushing 
OD, were in the submbs, and were firing steadily 
at every object which showed itself Suddenly we 
saw a figure rising out of the waters of the Goom- 
tee, and scrambling up the canal parapet, which 
just temnnates at this place He gets up — stands 
upright — and waves his hand “ What is he He 
must he one of our fellows, sir , he has blue trousers and 
red stupe." And so it was — Butler, of the Bengal 
Husiieers, had volunteered to cross the river from 
Outram's foice, and to ascertam if the parapet was 
really occupied Had it been so, Ins mission must 
have been fatal to him , as it was, it was crowned 
with success He was soon followed , our men, too, 
ran across and seized the extreme left flank, benig 
checked, m their extension towards Banks' bxmgalow, 
by the fire of the place There was another escapade 
to divert our attention An officer, who had got out 
in the open, between the suburb and the enemy's end 
of the entrenchment, could not find the way back 
agam, and rode once or twice backwards and forwards 
amid a rolling fire of musketry directed at him by the 
enemy, whilst our soldiers were ohhged to do all they 
could to prevent his being hit by their balls “ Hallo ! 
those rascals are waking up * " A round*shot whizzes 
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past our Leads as we are looking on — in an instant 
after another smashes the brickwork of a window- 
flame, and covers us all with mortar and splinters 
of brick All officers aie to go below immediately.'" 
There sits the Chief, and one or two of his nnmediate 
staff, in the shade of a large column, whilst the 
folloi are sent down below. But there was nothing 
to see now , Outiam's bayonets aie dancmg in the 
sun above the clouds of dust and smoke, hut his 
aitillery is directed towards the city, and his men are 
moving towards the shelter of the trees, where they 
are to hncl then lesting -place foi the night The fire 
of musketry in our fiont is quite slackened, but a 
sullen shot fiom the left now and then expresses the 
dissatisfaction of the rebels in Banks" bungalow and 
the western end of the canal works at our success, 
which they have not the com^age to seek to turn mto 
defeat 

I had a canter about Bandy's deserted trenches 
The ground is covered with their tiilas, or cookmg- 
places, and with little other remnants — ^no beef-bones 
and beer-bottles as in the case of the Biitish, oi 
tm cases as in that of the French, or rags and cab- 
bage-stalks as in that of the Russian, are strewed 
over then camping-grounds Thence I went over 
to the Dilkoosha to see how Peel was getting on. ] 
had to wait a little eie I could get mto his room 
and, m spite of myself, I was obliged to witness the 
amputation of a clooly-bearers tlugh, I have seei 
quite enough of those sights, one way or other, but 1 
never beheld greater courage or endurance than wai 
displayed by this man, who appeared to be only twenty 
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years of age — a slight, tall, dark-coloured Hindoo. 
His thigh was horribly shattered by a round-shot. 
His large eyes moved mquinngly about as the sur- 
geons made their preparations, but he never even 
moaned when, with a rapid sweep of the knife, the prin- 
cipal operator had cut the flesh through to the broken 
sphntered bone. The blood does not show so much 
on the daik skin as on the white In two or thiee 
minutes the black leg was lying on the floor of what 
had once been the Beguni^s boudou* in the palace of 
Heart's-ease — ^mtwo or thiee minutes more the dusky 
patient, with a slow sliiver, passed away quietly to 
the other woild Some of my fluends in camp would 
deny he had any soul, or, as one of them put it, “ If 
niggeis have souls, they ke not the same as ouis 
I found Peel extended on a httle bedstead, pale and 
feven&h, but he would talk of nothing but the attack, 
and the certainty he felt of being able to get up in time 
to be m at the flmsh. His sole annoyance, with legard 
to the wound, was that it kept him fi'om the guns and 
the field The ball has sunk deep in the thigh, and 
the wound is severe, though not dangerous, so that 
I don't think his anticipations will be realized ; and 
I know we shall aU feel his loss 

Our camp-dinner was very animated, and in the 
evemng I had a long talk with Sir Cohn, who ex- 
plamed to me some fuither points connected with his 
plan of attack He particularly insisted on the value 
of the flank movement made by Oiitram, and on the 
effect of his fiie to-day, heing careful, however, to 
let it be seen that he had originated the operation, 
and had kept it so completely to himself, that Outram 
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did not know of it till the very night before he crossed 
the Goomtee 

Later I saw one who had come over from Outiam's 
camp, and he told us of the great success of the day, 
and of the fine advance made by the right corps, a 
wjng of an army. Alas ' that he should have to 
tell, too, of the disgustmg termmation to the attack 
on the Chuckei wallah Kotee, the yellow house on the 
racecouise, in which some few sepoys made a resis- 
tance, which a national T^Ttmus or Dibdin would 
have chanted in noble song , then* enemies called it 
foolish and fanatic What could they do moie than 
fight to the last, and kill or wound every man who 
approached them ^ As they had killed a Biitish officer 
of a Sikh regiment, several men, and wounded more, 
the troops were withdrawn from the house, and a 
heavy fire of artillery was opened on it After the 
walls had been peiforated in all directions with shot 
and shell, so that it seemed impossible for the little 
garrison to have escaped, a detachment of Sikhs 
rushed into the house — some of the sepoys weie still 
alive, and they were mercifully killed ; but for some 
reason or other which could not be explamed, one of 
their number was dragged out to the sandy plain 
outside the house, he was pulled by the legs to a 
convenient place, where he was held down, piicked 
in the face and body by the bayonets of some of the 
soldiery, whilst others collected fuel for a small pyre, 
and when all was ready — ^the man was roasted ahve ! 
Theie were Englishmen looking on, more than one 
officer saw it No one offered to interfere ! The 
horror of this infernal cruelty was aggravated by an 
attempt of the miserable wretch to escape when half- 
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Ijumecl to death By a sudden effort he leaped 
away, and with the flesh hanging fiom his bones, ran 
for a few j^aids eie he was caught, brought back, put 
on the fii'e again, and held there by bayonets till his 
remains were consumed. ^'And his cries, and the 
dreadful scene/'’ said my friend, will haunt me to 
my dying hour '' “ Why didn't you interfere I 

dared not, the Sikhs were foiaous. They had lost 
Anderson, oui own men encouiaged them, and I could 
do notlnng " ^ 

The fighting on Outram's side was very sharp 
The enemy begin to understand that if the bridges 
are taken their means of escape aie mnch hampered , 
already they nm&t compiehend that them defences aie 
partially turned, and that their great outei canal- 
pai'apet is made useless In all my wandeimgs to- 
day I saw only thiee or four ^^pandies" dead or 
e.dvGuiis One of my servants had on a fine cumma- 
hund this evening I asked him where he got it 
A dead budmash " 

Hodson dmed with us at mess, A very remaikable 
fine fellow — a heaii sahreiio^ and a man of great ability 
His views, expressed in stiong nervous language, deli- 
vered with fii’e and ease, are very decided , but he takes 
a miiitaiy, rather than a political, ■\uew of the state of 
our relations with India. I should like to see Hodson 
at the head of his horse try a bout with the best Cos- 
sacks of the Don, or Black Sea ; not that I would will- 
ingly have the figLt, but that if it must he I should 
be sorry to miss the sight of it. 

As we walk up and down in the stately avenue of 
trees, beneath which lies our camp, the ear is saluted 
^ I saiv file clifirxcd bones, some days after, on tlie plain 
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witb. the pattering fire of smaD arms across the iiyer. 
I^ow and then a big gun spoke out, and the shot 
cleft the air on its mission of mischief; or a shell 
twmkled in long ellipse as it flew into the city 
Bruce tells me they are in dreadful alarm there to^ 
day Penthesilea, the Beguni; is still undaunted 
The Eaiserbagh is the stronghold, but, after ah, it is 
merely a series of open courts and stucco-palaces, and 
the Chief is gomg to treat them copiously to yertical 
fire ere he assaults. 
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Ontram’^ gieat success — Jung Ealiadooi’s ainval announced — 
Poor GaiTev ’ — ^The Begum Kotkie — The Mahaiajah’s lecep- 
tion — The Begum ICothie taken* — ^The lush of the 9Sid — 
Hoirois inefiable — The Secundeihagh — General Ontiani’s 
camp — ' The Bayaid of India ” — ^The Badshahhagh — Cunou- 
3 ce Lnli — Xr old cmiosity shop — Death of Hodson — Tre- 
mendous homhardment. 

March 1 0th. — Outram’s success is greater than we 
had ventured to anticipate Bis column actually got as 
far round as the second oi Stone budge yesterday, but 
the general thought he was too weak to occupy such 
an extended position, and so he contented himself 
-with establishing himself strongly at the Iron bridge, 
and he is in secure occupation of the Badshahhagh, a 
large walled garden and enclosure, amid one of the 
finest of the King of Oude’s summer palaces. The 
river only separates us from the enemy, and, as Sir 
Colin advances, the two columns will get the rebels 
and their imincipal works between two fires. From 
what Sm Colin said to me the other day, he must 
have expected difficulty and a stout resistance in 
taking the Badshahhagh My bearer is much grati- 
fied with our proceedings '^In ten days’ more time 
master will sleep m Kaiseibagh."'’ I had just settled 
down in my tent to write, as I heard it would be a 
dies non, when tap I tap ! tap ! began the Kelasses, 
and Simon announced, change camp to the 

other place (not bking to trust himself to Mar- 
tiniere). In order to be near our work, Head-Quarters 
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are to Le slaiffced to the edge of the gr^^Jiank in 
front of the Martinik'ej and close to tlie^^jg^t 
trenches of the sepoys. 

Jung Bahadoor^s arrival is announced at last, and 
the Chief sent out two squadrons of cavahy and two 
guns to welcome him He is by no means pleased, 
however, with the intimation made by McGregor, the 
British Commissioner with the Goorkha camp, that the 
Nepaulese expects a royal salute, and would Wee 
one for each of his brothers And he an artillery 
officer, too,'^ says Sir Colm, to enteitain a propo- 
sition so contrary to custom. He should have told 
Jung Bahadoor salutes are never fired at sieges."’ 
But the Goorkha had his way Metcalfe, whose long 
experience of Indian courts, and mastery of oriental 
vernacular peculiarly quahfies him for a task he has 
so often filled, is to represent the Commander-in- 
Chief 

What a pounding the rascals must he getting to- 
day J Outram is at one side of the Goomtee, with 
batteries established on both sid^ of the Iron bridge, 
and in front of the Badshahbagh, and the roar of his 
ordnance is never ceasing A battery of heavy guns 
and mortars was estabhshed outside the Martmi^re 
park, and whilst the tents were being moved, I went 
down and staid by it for some time, watchmg the 
shot and the bombs flying into the town. Many of 
our shells burst short. Just as I was turning to go 
away, I heard an exclamation of alarm from the men 
at one of the mortars. As the smoke of the gun 
cleared away, I saw the headless trunk of a naval 
officer on the giound. It was a horrid sight He 
had been killed by the shell which was discharged just 

YOL, I. • X 
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as lie rode before the muzzle He will be buried this 
eveniag and forgotten to-morrow. 

It IS “ Poor Garvey ^ He was a capital fellow 
Now then, you men, mind what you are about 
And how can it be otherwise ^ 

Brasyer’s Sikhs are in Banks^ bungalow on our 
left, and that officer's conduct has been highly spoken 
of at Head-Quaiters India is stiU the ground where 
the teeth of Cadmus have fairest nurture and most lapid 
growth. A few years ago Erasyer was a non-com- 
missioned officer Behind us is the gorgeous mauso- 
leum of Claude ilartin, the French trooper, who died 
a pnnce in ah hut name 

MaTcli 1 Ith — Placidly, outside our tents last night, 
we walked up and down beneath the magmficent 
trees, cheroot in mouth, and eyes upturned gazing 
on the twittering flight of the shells fiom Outram's 
batteries, and fi?om the Chief's mortars, which shofc 
like showeis of falhng stars into the city i How 
different the scene must be inside the Kaiserbagh J 
Those bombs fall with miuderous effect mto the 
crowded comds And we are quite safe A few 
moHars in the enemy's hands, well-woiked, could 
make our position exceedmgly disagreeable, instead 
of its being one of perfect ease and secimty, 

Tixcb est, uhi tu pulsas, ego vajmlor tantum. Tliey 
well may say so The shells which burst high in 
air, as ours often do, are the prettiest to look at, in 
a pyrotechnic point of view, if the least effective, 
though them splmters, scattered from an elevated 
centre, must radiate with deadly results, and seaich 
out all the enemy's defences All night the fire 
pounded the enemy, whilst we slept securely. This 
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mormng the horizontal fire commenced at daybreak 
from the Shannon's gims and the siege tram at close 
quarters The shot passed through the mud walls of 
the enclosures in fi:ont of the guns mthout let or 
hindi’ance, and bleached the enemy’s defences beyond 
them 

I went out early, and visited the batteries inside 
the canal, m which there is but httle water , but 
the bridges are broken. Clarke, of the Engineers, 
was busy rep an mg that which is above Banks' bun- 
galow The paiapets, which looked so foimidable, 
are in leahty rather weak, owing to the nature of 
the material, which is sand, so little cohesive as to 
tumble down at the shock of the guns mounted on 
the parapet They tried to prevent this by feeble 
revetments with sods, and by facings of planks. 
Immense labour had been spent on the loopholes, 
which were made of bricks, or baked mud, with 
openmgs to the right and left, and to the firont. On 
walking down the road towards the Begum Kotliie, I 
found it convement to turn into the enclosm-es and 
gardens on the right, the walls of which had been 
pierced for the passage of our men, as the enemy 
were finng up it very smai'tly Stewart had a nariow 
escape A round-shot cut a tree just over his head, 
and the heavy branch all but crushed him as it fell 
The gardens were filled with our men, Sikhs and 
Highlanders, who were in readiness to assault the 
Begum Kothie as soon as the breaches were practi- 
cable This is a block of buildings of great size, 
forming the southern point of the second line of 
defence. We could see the elaborately-ornamented 
gables and entablatureis, with minarets and gilt spires, 

X 2 
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of the palace above tlie walls m front of ns On the 
Tight of this place, there has been an impression made 
on the enemy akeady The 53id walked quietly mto 
the Secunderbagh, wheie the sepoys had leaimed such 
a tremendous lesson that they did not like to occupy 
it again. The large mosque, called the Shah-nujeef, 
which is m front of the Secunderbagh, was also taken , 
but it was judged mexpedient to hold it, and our men 
were ordered to fall back upon the Secunderbagh. 

I remained spying about, glass in hand, and watch- 
ing the sepoys, who were swarming in and out of 
their works like ants in a hive, tiU the day was far 
advanced, and it seemed as if the time for an assault 
had quite passed. I returned to our camp, where 
pieparations were being made for the reception of the 
Maharajah Jung Bahadooi, by his Excellency AH 
Head-Quaiteis'’ people were warned in general oiders 
to be ready at 4 o^clock in full tenue at the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ^s state tent, which was pitched for 
the occasion. There was a guard of honour of High- 
landers, and a cavahy escort told off, carpets were 
laid down, and the TJmon Jack displayed , and, ter- 
rible to be said, the bagpipers of the 9 3rd, fuUy pro- 
vided with bags and pipes, were in attendance. The 
Chief presented himself to us in his full uniform, and 
looked every inch a soldier Although General Mans- 
field was not present, as he was watching the opera- 
tions against the Begum Kothie, and had some of his 
staff with him, theie was a fair muster of the staff 
The chairs and seats were disposed in a semi-cncle, 
sweeping round the tent from the entrance, the chief 
place being m the centre, opposite the door, whilst we 
were seated on his left. Hour oklock came, no signs 
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of JuBg Bahadoor. A quarter of au hour passed by ; 
the Chief -walked up and down with one hand belmid 
his back, and the other woiking nervously, like one 
who IS impatient or expectant At half-past 4 the 
regular cannonading close at hand ceased, and up rose 
a startling heavy roUing file of musketry We all 
Icnew what it meant. The assault on the Begum 
Kothie was being delivered. Sn Cohn listened as a 
hunter does to the distant ciy of the hounds Louder 
and louder lang the musketry Come quickly, Sir 
Jung, or you will find an empty tent i Just at this 
moment, however, the agitation among the ciowd of 
camp -followers, and the “Stand to your arms,'*'* 
warned us that the Mahaiajah was at hand, and, in 
a mmute or so, he made his appearance at the end of 
the lane foimed by the guard of honour, and walked 
up towards the tent in a very slow and dignified sort 
of strut, followed by a staff of Goorkhas, and accom- 
panied by his brothers, and Captain Metcalfe. Our 
eyes were fixed on him, but our ears Avere hstemng to 
the 1 aging of the fight. Su* Cohn Avalked to the 
door of the tent, met the Maharajah, took him by 
the hand, and led him inside. Then took place a 
good deal of bowing and salaaming, as the Maharaj’ah 
introduced his brothers and great officers to the Chief ; 
and it was some time before the latter was com- 
fortably seated, with the Goorkha chief on one side, 
and his brothers and the officers in attendance on 
him on the right hand side , the British bemg on the 
left The durbar was open. It consisted of fine 
speeches, interpreted by Captain Metcalfe, Avhilst the 
English and the Nepaulese were examining each other. 
Stout, Calmuck-faced, liigh-shouldered, boAV-legged 
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laen ttese latter, very iiclily attired m a kind of com- 
promise between European and Asiatic uniform As 
to Jung liimself, be blazed like a peacock's tail m the 
sun Nor, indeed, was either of bis brothers much 
inferior to him in splendoiu But brighter than any 
gem the Mahaiajah woie is his eye, which shines with 
a cold hght, re&embhng a ball of phosphorus. What 
a tiger-hke, cruel, crafty, subtle eye ’ How it glanced, 
and glittered, and i oiled, piercing the recesses of the 
tent beheve," quoth one near me, “he is the 

d debt villain hnng or unhung In the midst 

of the durbar an officer of Mansfield's staff comes in 
to announce to Sir Colin that “ the Begum Kothie is 
taken Very httle loss on our side. About five 
hundi'ed of the enemy killed As we could not 
eheei aloud, every man did so meatally. Jung tried 
to look pleased when he heard the news, which Sir 
Colin announced with great vivacity. The durbar had 
all along been stupid enough, but when the bagpipes 
outside were set loose affaus became despeiate, and 
yet no one dared leave At last the Chief and the 
Maharajah rose, and then commenced the presentations 
of the Biitish officers by the foimer to the latter On 
commg to me, Sm Cohn said, “ Do you wish to be 
mtroduced to his Highness?" “ No, yoiu Excellency, 

I have no wish of the kind," and so I escaped sliaking 
the hand of a man who has committed cold-blooded 
murder His Highness, and his two brothers, 
mounted the Chief's state elephant, which bore a 
silver howdah, had its face and trunk curiously 
painted, and was encrusted with gold trappings , and 
so, followed by his staff on horseback, Timur-leng 
moved off. Mansfield came in soon after, and an- 
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nounced that our men -were secure m the Begum 
Kothie j but that he did not think it expedient to 
attack the Me&s-house at so late an hour, though it 
Tras not held by the enemy in force, an opinion in 
Trhich Sir Colm quite concuiied. It getting dark, 
and, as we had missed the sight of the assault, and 
should only be m the way among wounded, and could 
see nothing if we went, oar visit to the Begum Kotlne 
was postponed till to-monow Hodson is among the 
wounded 

I had a good deal of talk with Sii Colm in the 
evening, and found he was much pleased with the rush 
of the 93rd into the place He lepeated seveial 
times, It will strike teiror into them it will siiike 
terror into them He thinks that the Kaiserbagh 
will give a great deal of trouble. ^“^But no matter 
how long it may take ns, I am determined to have no 
street fightmg I 'll not have my men shot down 
fiom houses Now we Ve got the Begum Eothie, 
we 'll work on regulaily, and drive them back " The 
Governor- General is kept regulaily informed by tele- 
graph of each day's pioceedings. 

March 1 2th* — ^Friday , — ^AIL impatience for the day 
Nearly every soul at Head-Quarters mountmg for the 
Begum Kothie , the enemy stdl filing down the road 
from the Kaiserbagh. Turned tlnough the orchards as 
before, and leaving onr horses with the syces, clambered 
through bleaches in tlie various walls made by our shot 
tiU we came out in front of the Begum palace, which is 
defended by a deep ditch and a broad and thick parapet 
Here the traces of the fight were fiequent Patches 
of blackened blood, parts of soldiers" uniforms, arms, 
and accoutrements The ditch itself was filled with 
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the bodies of sepoys, -which the coolies were diagoing 
from the inside and thi owing topsy-turvy, by com- 
mand of the soldieis, stiffened by death, with out- 
stretched legs and aims, burning slowly in their cot- 
ton timics, those rent and shatteied figures seemed 
as if they were about to begin a dance of death. 
Ve Glossed hterally a ramp of dead bodies loosely 
coveied with earth The lower windows and doors 
of the palace, inside the parapet, were blocked up with 
buck and baked eaith, which was pierced for mus- 
ketry. 

It was through a veiy narrow bieach in the wall 
of the gateway that we emerged m the com't of the 
Begum Kothie The place was full of our soldiers 
movmg to and fro in search of booty, or smoking and 
chatting m the shade , their aims being piled in case 
of necessity. Lug aid was sitting nnder the shade of 
a tree, making a hearty breakfast in the garden which 
bore but httle resemblance indeed to that of Eden. 
He was good enough to send one of his aides-de-camp, 
Scott, to show me over the place, “ and mmd,"’ said 
he, you don T get potted, for there aie some pandies, 
it IS suspected, stiff lurkmg about "" There was good 
reason for what the general said, as in a minute after- 
wards a sergeant was shot dead by a sepoy, who, with 
several others, was hidmg in a room from which they 
were only driven by live shells, and were killed fight- 
ing desperately to the last In the com't I met Adrian 
Hope, and as he had actually led one of the storming- 
parties, I gladly availed myself of Ins offer to be my 
gmde He had got in through a window, through 
which he had been shoved by his men, and he came 
headlong on a group of sepoys m the dark room inside, 
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wlio bolted at once at the apparition of the huge led 
Celt who tumbled upon them, sword and pistol in 
hand. Another party had stoimed the work on the 
left of this, and the thud had attacked on oui right, 
near the load The fight was veiy close and despe- 
late for some time , but the stiength of the 93rd and 
the fuiy of the Siklis earned everything before it 
Fiom court to coiut, and building to building, the 
sepoys weie driven, leaving in each hundieds of men 
bayonetted and shot The scene was hoiiible The 
rooms in which the sepoys lay burning slowl}" in them 
cotton clothing, with them skin crackling and their 
fiesh roasting literally in its own fat, w^hilst a hght- 
blueish, vapoury smoke, of disgusting odom, foimed a 
veil thiough which the dreadful sight could be dimly 
seen, weie indeed chamheis of hoirors ineffable. It 
was befoie bieakfast, and T could not stand the smell 

It is a great step gained. We aie now" inside 
the first line of woiks, and we aie beginning to 
sap up through the adjacent enclosures towaids the 
Imambari’a, which is the enemy^’s next great strong 
hold Nearly aU them defences are constructed on 
the hypothesis that we must advance up the street ; 
but our course lies parallel to it about 100 to 150 
yards to the left We thus turn one of the faces of 
them fii'e altogetlier, and the very enclosures by which 
we advance facilitate our operations, and cover us 
fiom the enemy's fire Mortars aie in position, and 
aie playing on the Tmambaria and Kaiserbagh already 
Napier and Harness are now the active men, and 
they are engaged in a very lare operation, for seldom, 
indeed, has a small force like oms ventmed to bore 
its way into an enoi-mous citv, defended bv an im- 
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mense legiilar army, and a hostile armed population 
Our plan of action is an improvement on the Napoleon 
piogTamme for street fighting As the defences stand, 
the stieets lesemhle a long donhle Ime of cm tains 
connecting stiong bastions, such as Begum Kothie, 
ilesb'house, Imambaira^ and Kaiserbagh, enclosed by 
parapfccs, and defended by batteries The capture of 
the outermost bastion, and the lodgment inside the 
•\vorIcs and one line of the curtain, give us enoimous 
advantages. 

Having gone over the Begum Kothie, returned to 
camp to breakfast ; then mounted a fresh horse, and 
■with Pat. Stewart rode over to the Secundeibagh by 
the route which Sir Golm had taken when he ad- 
vanced on it from the Maidimeie , a tickh&h path, 
thiough gaidens ard orchaids, with high hanks on 
each side, and then through two villages, so narrow 
and toituous that our guns stuck fast moie than once. 
The Secunderbagh is a large squaie enclosm^e, with 
tmrets at the angles, and a garden inside with laosks 
and summer-houses. In one angle we found H M.'^s 
53rd huddled together as far away as possible from 
the dreadful smell that came from the rottmg bodies 
of the sepoys that were slain there m Sir Colin's last 
advance I walked as far as I could venture among 
the skeletons, to look at the actual scene of the 
struggle , but I was soon glad to retiace my steps 
and join the party at the gate. We amused ourselves 
for some time by watchmg a pai’t of the enemy in 
front of us, which was in great agitation, as 'if in ex- 
pectation of an attack, and, in fact, the 53rd had 
already occupied the Shah Nujeef, a very fine mosque 
inside a serai in front of us, and the Kuddom Eussoul, 
an odd-looking structure on the top of a conical 
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mound, close to the Goomiee They were ordeied to 
letu'e, though the engineer officer was satisfied he 
could inamtam his position 

From the Secunderbagh we made for the bridge of 
boats across the river, and proceeded to Outram^s camp. 
Our ride was by no means agieeable , the heat was 
gieat, a hot wind blew clouds of hot sand from the plam 
into our eyes, nose, ears, and mouth, and the stench of 
the river, where dead bodies weie lying in heaps on the 
shallows, was suflrbcatmg Paid a visit to Biigadier 
"Walpole, whom we found in a veiy comfortless soit 
of ruin, without doois or wmdows, wilting on a plank. 
His staff were in the same room, and were eqnally com- 
fortless and hot Thence we went to Sn Hope Grant's 
tent, and heard all about the advance the other day 
fi’om him. Bbs quaiters were fixed in a small single- 
pole tent, and everythmg mside was covered wuth dust 
and sand. Then having beaten up a few more tents, 
proceeded onwards to General Outram's head-quarters, 
which consisted of a few tents pitched undei some 
fine trees, close to a pretty mosque that had suffered 
fr'om our cannon The general was in his tent, but 
was about starting for his evenmg ride, and as he 
insisted on our stopping to dine and sleep at his quar- 
ters, we were glad to have the opportunity of seeing 
his position , and, above all, I was gratified at the 
occasion I had long desired of making the acquaint- 
ance of such a distmguished statesman, and such a 
gallant, chivahous soldier. His forehead is broad, 
massive, sagacious, but open ; his eye, which is 
covered by a shaggy brow, is dark, full of penetration, 
quick, and expressive ; his manner natural and gia- 
cious , his speech is marked by a slight hesitation 
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■when choosing a word, hnt it is singulaily coiiect 
and foicible , and his smile is very genial and sym- 
pathetic He IS of the middle-sme, is veiy stoutly 
Luilt, and has a shght roundness of the shoulder, as if 
from study or apphcation at the desk 

We all know of the unhappy controveisy which 
arose between the late Sir Charles Nai3ier and Major 
Outram, with lespect to the treatment of the Ameeis of 
Scmde, and eventually teiminated a friendship that had 
commenced auspiciously, by the apphcation, fi'om ISTa- 
pier's mouth, of an ennobhng epithet which, recognized 
as just at the time, is now Outiam's umversal soubii- 
quet — “ The Bayard of India ” Without attempting to 
discuss the merits of that unfortunate dispute betv^een 
two great men, I may remaik that Outram gave an 
unusual, but veiy striking and chaiacteiistic pi oof, of 
the sincerity of his opinions, for he refused to touch a 
penny of his share of the Scinde prize-money, although 
he was not, at the time, in a position to render him 
indiffeieiit to the acquisition of such a laige sum of 
money We rode down close to the first battery, 
which was paymg particular attention to the enemy's 
■works at the other side of the river — a long hne of 
parapet esitendmg firom the Mohtee-Mahul to the 
Chutturmunzil and its adjacent palaces The return 
fire was very poor, but it was just enough to induce 
one to stand under the parapet, and thence we could 
follow, with satisfaction, the flight of our shot and 
shell mto the cupolas of the palaces, or see them burst- 
ing, in dust and smoke, inside the drawing-room “wm- 
dows 

Having remounted, we went on to the Badshah- 
bagh, which was occupied by H. jyt's 23rd, under 
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Bell In tlie days of its fall magnificence it must 
liave been gloiions Sncli forests of orange-trees^ sucb. 
tncklmg fountains, sbady walks, beds of floweib, 
gland alleys, dark retieats and summei -bouses, all 
sui rounded by a high and massive wall, and forming, 
as it were, tbe appioacbes to a snug bttle palace of 
pleasure, in wbicb were now levelbng some of tbe 
Welch Fusileers. We mounted up on tbe fiat loof of 
one of tbe toweis, from wbicb we bad a pleasant view 
of tbe enemy's works not veiy far m front of us ; and 
we were rendered aware of tbe fact that tbeir eyes were 
as good as our own, by a gentle bumming, and sigh- 
ing, and pinging in tbe air about us, as tboiigb bees 
and zepbyis were fiying past, or birds fannmg ns with 
rapid pinion. In one of tbe rooms was a portrait of 
tbe late King of Oude, wbicb I received permission to 
have cut out of tbe firame, and carried it off with me , 
a small bit of loot of very bttle value. 

We returned to dinner, which was spread out on a 
table before tbe mosque, sheltered by a giant tree ; 
and tbe effect of tbe lamps, tbe tablecloth, and tbe 
Persicos apparatus " in sucb a place was veiy sti ik- 
ing The general bad all bis staff and many more 
dining with him He has saved some soda-water and 
port-wine fiom bis stores at the Alumbagb, and I, for 
one, found them great luxuries. After dinner, one 
Cunonjee Lab, a very handsome, intelligent Hindoo, 
came to Ontram for final insti notions as to a very 
perilous enterprise He is to try tbe depth of tbe 
river near the Iron bridge, in order that we may know 
if it be fordable or not , but tbe man is used to ser- 
vices of danger It was be who accompanied Kava- 
nagb out of tbe Residency to seek Sm Cohn Campbell, 
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and lie has since been actively engaged as a spy in oia’ 
employment He is working for a high reward , 
bnt I do not tlnnk the mode we propose of dealing 
with him evinces much judgment. We know him to 
be a double-dealer, for he deceives and betrays his 
own countrymen ; but we have promised him a judi- 
cial and le^ol appointment in the fuMio service. 
How will he exercise his trust ? 

We letned eaaly, and Stewart and myself found 
two comfortable beds made up in the comers of the 
generafs tent, and were fast asleep ere he had finished 
the cheeioot and the newspaper with which he retned 
to his charpoy. 

March IZth . — It was pitch dark, I am c^uite sure, 
when the general woke us this morning, though he 
maintamed stoutly it was daybreak I know om 
cheroots glimmered lilce fire-flies in the tent as we 
were dressing. A cup of tea refreshed us, and just 
as the sky was flushing m the east, we mounted and 
rode towards the Iron bridge; but there were no very 
agreeable odours which saluted us, no pleasant smell of 
flowers, no fresh perfume of the early morning The 
road-sides were dotted by dead bodies, and when we 
came to the old cavalry lines, where Outram, in his 
advance had surprised and cut up a number of the 
enemy, it required all the powers of tobacco to render 
the air endurable. From that we passed on to a net- 
woik of houses, through which we rode in smgle fiile ; 
aU was silent as the grave. “ Just there,"" said one 
of my companions, “we saw a pitiful sight the day 
of our advance. A httle boy of eight or nine years 
of age, very handsome and well dressed, had been 
struck by a grape-shot in the spine, and was dymg. 
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Beside him was a cage, "witb. a parroqiiet, which, was 
screaming as if it knew what had happened We let 
the poor bird go It is hoinble ; but it is true, that 
our men have got a habit of putting natives out of 
^lain,'' as if they were animals They do it sometimes 
in charity 

When we got to the street which leads to the Iron 
bridge, we dismounted, turned a corner, and found 
ourselves at once under jSie. As Outiam was first; 
we could but follow liis example, and he walked with 
the utmost deliberation down to the last house next 
the budge, into which wm turned, and pioceeded to 
survey the enemy, who were swarming in and ont of 
the houses at the other side At an extremity there 
was a barricade, beyond which lay several dead sepoys 
who tainted the air, and could non be removed by 
either side The house m which we took om' station 
had been some old curiosity-shop, and the smell of 
native scents was almost as strong as that of the 
sepoys Our men, behind low walls, were keeping 
down the fire of the enemy, and at the other side oi 
the way one of our batteries sent an occasional shell 
or shot over towards the Kaiserbagh and Stone bridge 
Outram descending to the street, left most of us undei 
cover, and with two officers walked across to look 
aftei the battery The enemy at once gave them a 
volley , but they got across untouched In aboul 
five mmiites they came out again, and this time ran 
the gantlet through a storm of bullets. A.S we re 
turned to the corner where our horses were, we weiT 
exposed to a sharp fusillade, which cut the bricks close 
to us , but again we escaped unscathed, and had £ 
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quiet iide back to camp, tbioiigh another part of the 
deserted suburbs. 

After bieakfcist under the tiee, Stewait and I 
returned to our camp ; but -we had set out rather 
late, and the heat was very trying as we rode ovei 
the sandy plains. When I got back, I was shocked 
and smpiised to hear that Hodson died early yester- 
day, and was bmied in the afternoon Late in the 
day, aftei the captuie of the Begum Kothie, Noiman 
told me he had been wounded, and was in Banks’ 
bungalow I was gomg over to see him yesteiday, 
when one of the doctors told me he was going on 
pretty well, and that he had passed a tolerable night, 
adding, I don’t think it would be wise to distuib 
him, even if bis medical attendant let you ” Now I 
hear that I shall never see him moie I felt that we 
had sustamed in India a loss which is really national 
I must confess I do not altogether appiove of anything 
but the estraoidmary courage and self-possession 
which marked his conduct m shooting down the sons 
of the King of Delln , hut at the same time I freely 
admit that I was impressed so strongly by Hodson’s 
energy, force of character, and intelligence, that I 
sliould doubt the piopriety of my own judgment if I 
found it was opposed to his in some matters connected 
with the treatment of natives I regretted that an 
accident had f)ut it out of my power to pay his 
memory the tiibute of respect which Sir Cohn and 
his staff willingly rendered last night 

My seivant was in much tribulation at my ab- 
sence, for wbicb I bad not at all prepared him I 
tout hudmash kill master and master Stewart/’ 
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I lay down and went to sleep m spite of the tre- 
mendous liombardment which was shaking the camp 
Our sap contmues, and we are slowly advancing 
towards the ImainbaiTa, which is to be assaulted, 
and of course earned, to-morrow. I saw Sir Cohn 
to-night, and he told me the spies declared the se- 
jioys weie leaving the city in great numbers. 


YOL. I. 


Y 
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Captmo of tlie Kaiseibagli — The camp in commotion — ^Voila la 
diheience ’ — Maiks of shot and shell — Poor Da Costa ’ — The 
HuTnitgnivj — Saiipeis at woik — ^Discipline aftei an assault — 
Diiinlv ^nth — A camel-load of curiosities — Ready 

money tiaiisactions — ^Piesents of jevrehy — Camp foUo^eis — 
Simon and his scales — Telegiaphic messages — Plundermg 
stopped — zenana — ^Dinnei "with Geneial Ontiani 

Marchl4ith — Gaptube oe the Eaiserbagh. — W ell, 
to be sure, hovr uncertain are the certaraina helli f It 
was only last night that Sir Colin was talking of the 
hard work theie would he in forcing the sepoys out of 
their great stionghold, the Residency This morning 
eaily I met Geneial Outiam, who seemed m good heart 
at our pi ogress , hut said there was a good deal of 
fighting before us yet Later stiU he met Sir Colin 
and returned to camp with him about ten o'clock, and 
the two generals, at length, discussed the plan of ope- 
rations agamst the Kaiserbagh Ifc was known that 
Russell's brigade would make an attack on the Imam- 
barra — a laige mass of buildings which hes between 
the Begum Kothie and the Kaiserbagh, with many 
mteivenmg buildmgs and enclosures. Those which 
were between the Begum's house and the Imambaira 
had been successively occupied by our men, who sap- 
ped thiough fiom wall to wall, in a line parallel to 
the Huziutgimj, which is the street where Havelock's 
column suffered so very severely in going to remforce 
the Residency ; but it was necessary to open a battery 
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to breacli tlie walls of the Imambarra, which are very 
thick and massive. The breach promised well last night. 
It was made by guns, which were sheltered by the 
walls, and fced right through them at the enemy's 
defences This morning, if the engineer approved of 
the look of the work, the assault was to be dehvered, 
and Brasyei's Siklis and Her Majesty's 10th Regi- 
ment were to lead the assault It was after break- 
fast, and aU the Head-Quarteis' people, who were not 
busy with returns and schedules, were enjoying their 
cigars or leading the papers. A very hea\y fire of 
musketry, which had sprung up for a few moments, 
had as suddenly died away An ordeily came up the 
avenue at full speed, with a small piece of folded paper 
m his hand He delivered it at one of the tents In 
a second or two, I saw Norman, at his usual canter, 
hurrying across the street “What is it, Norman? 
Have we got the Imainbarra^" “The Imambarra I 
Why, man, we 're in the Kaiserbagh ’ " 

Here, indeed, was news The camp was in com- 
motion. Syces running to and fro, the Chief and all 
his staff calling for them hoises. What a scamper to 
the Begum Kothie ; passing the 42nd, the 38th, and 
the 90th on our way, who were marchmg fast towaids 
the Kaiserbagh f We passed fiom com’t to garden, 
and fi-'om gaiden to court; through the walls of 
mosques and zenanas, and long ranges of low houses, 
through archways and doors, woikmg hither and 
thither, along the sap by which our men had advanced 
thiough all these obstacles from the Begum Kothie. 
In our way, strings of doolies, laden with wounded 
men, showed ns the place had not fallen without a 
blow A Gooikha or Sikh officer, I never could make 
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out Tvliicli lie was, dressed in a scarlet tunic laced with 
gold, who was wounded through both legs and had 
his lower jaw broken by a bullet, was walking to the 
rear, leaning on the arms of two natives, when, just as 
he passed me, a chance bullet, hying over the wall, 
went through his skull and he dropped dead. When 
we leached the bieach of the Imambarra, it was 
almost blocked up by the men who were pouring into 
it It IS inglorious work scrambling up second-hand 
breaches ; but it is some consolation to be in good 
company, and to know that every man has honour in 
his own place For one in my position, there would 
be no honour, reward, oi KCSos^ for stoiming a breach 
to-moirow As I said to Sn James Outram, the other 
day, when we were under a little fire, “If you get 
killed, it will he said, and timly, that you died a sol- 
diers death — the end of a wairior covered with 
laurels, who falls in discharge of his duty , but if 
your humble servant's skuU is not thick enough to 
resist the sohcitations for admittance of one of those 
matchlock-baUs, it will be said he died the death of 
a fool, who was where he had no business to be, and 
who, m death even, will be covered with ndicule. — 
Yoila la, difference f 

Listen to the cheering behind us Sir Colin is 
riding up the stieet. Now he has dismounted, and 
is marching up the steps of the Imambarra amidst the 
shouts of the troops What a scene of destruction 
meets the eye as we enter the great hall. It is no 
exaggeration to say the marble pavement is covered 
two or three inches deep with fiagments of broken 
minors and of the chandeliers which once himg from 
the ceiling ; and the men are busy smashing still. 
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This mischief is rude; senseless; and biutal, hut no 
one cares to stop it I think of Kertch^ and sigh 
and pass on. 

We are on the flat roof of the Imamhaira mosque, 
and a few remote pandies amuse themselves hy potting 
at US; hut they are in too great a state of feai to 
make good practice Below us, Sikhs and Highlanders 
are winding in flout of the vaiious doois and windows 
of the buildings around the court, like the denizens of 
an ant-hill; oi, with jubilant shouts, diagging out some 
nuserable pandy fiom his hiding-place 

There is not a space of four yards square which 
does not bear the raaik of heavy shell blows and dint 
of iron The courts are full of the wreck of the 
Imambarra, mixed with fragments of sepoys' clotlimg, 
accoutrements, horns filled with powder, fii'elocks, 
matchlocks, shields, and tulwars Beyond us are the 
many-tinted domes and cupola-spires, and the mul- 
tiple-shaped roofs of the Kaiserbagh itself, from which 
there is still spattering fire of musketry. From the 
other side of the Goomtee beyond it, puff after puff of 
white smoke, and the heavy boom of the guns, show 
that Outram is still pounding away at the enemy be- 
tween the Kaiserbagh and the Iron budge We are 
but a few minutes in the Imambana, and then passing 
through a very lofty, and indeed magnificent gateway, 
from the principal court, we find ourselves actually in 
the Huzirntgunj It is blocked up with troops, part 
of the 90 th, some of the 20bh, the 97th, the 38 th, 
are all there, and the 42nd are behind them, coming 
up m clouds of dust I saw Geneial Mansfield, and 
ran across the street to him. “ Is it true we have 
the Kaiserbagh^” '^WeU, Colonel Harness and 
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Napier have sent woid that we have turned the inner 
Ime of defences We aie in the Kaiseibagh, hut wlndst 
this woik (alluding to the firing) is going on, we can 
scaicely he said to have it 

The heat was sweltering, and I pitied our men as 
they stood under its rays, many of them unpi ovided 
with proper protection against the sun, and re- 
taining them old Eimopean outfit I felt the exhaus- 
tion produced hy the temperature so much, tliat 
I could scarcely move a hundred yards without 
visihle distress The perspmation rolled in streams 
down our faces between hanks of hardened dust, 
which caked as it settled on our saturated clothes 
And these poor fellows might be exposed for hours, 
not only to this terrible heat, but to a hard strug- 
gle and severe fighting. Water f waters Panel 
pane ^ '' was the cry on every side At this 
moment an officer, evidently dying, was carried 
past He recognized me, and gave a faint smile as 
he went by. Poor Da Costa * He had been per- 
secuting the Head-Quarters" people at Gawnpore to 
take him up to the front. He had phed every de- 
partment with solicitations, used every stratagem, he 
had even extended his supphcations by telegraph to 
Alumbagh for leave to get to Lucknow. At last he 
came to me, and begged that I would put him on 
my stcifi * "" His regiment was gone m the mutinies, 
and he was nearly mad with anxiety to strike a blow 
at Luclmow for certam reasons. K I could take him, 
the tempter said — and at tliis time I was mdeed m a 
fair way to fiill before such temptation — he would 
ask my acceptance of that thorough-bred charger 
which he was iiding as he spoke Somehow or other 
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he managed to become attached to a Punjanb regi- 
ment, and he fell early in the day's ■work. 

That we had got so far as the spot where I stood 
without very great loss was wonderful. All the case- 
mates of the Imambarra, every parapeted house-top 
on the way to it, every poztico, every colonnade m 
the courts, was blocked up with brick- work, pierced 
in every du'ection for musketry And now we were 
out m the sti^eet, we saw what mmderous work it 
would have been to have forced a passage through 
what was in fact nothing less than a double line of 
crenellated paiapets and walls, maccessible to scalmg 
ladders, swejit by grape and case from the defences 
at right angles to the line of the street, and raked by 
the fire of j)r ejecting palaces and gables which would 
cross their musketry with that from the walls, the 
whole hne of the advance being dominated by lofty 
mosques, minars, the flat-roofed houses of the street, 
and such citadels as the Imambaira itself ‘would be 
when the gates were closed, and the Mess-house and 
the coachmen's houses Such was the Huzrutgunj 
As I edged along between the troops and the wall, I 
had many a nod fi'cm friends and acquaintances whom 
I saw for the first time smee w^e had been before 
Lucknow ; a camp is the worst place m the world to 
meet one's fruends, unless one himts them out ex- 
pressly, and time rarely admits of that Ingram, of 
the 9 7th, at the head of his men, called out, “ Do you 
know what we are waiting for^" and seemed by no 
means pleased at my lack of information Pool fellow, 
be was all impatience to get to the fatal palace, where, 
in a little time, he was to meet his death 

Edgmg on m the shade of the wall, Stewart and 
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I came at last to an immense earthwork, which 
crossed the road, with a deep ditch in front, and some 
embrasures faced with planks, which were brnning 
fiercely. Through the flames peered the muzzles of 
two guns, most probably well graped, and so we 
turned sharp to the left, as it would have been neither 
profitable nor glorious to have been killed by an over- 
heated cannon ; and passing along a crenellated wall 
we turned in through a tall archway, which was 
nearly blocked up by the rubbish of the tumbled brick- 
work, through which our sappers had just broken a 
passage, and found ourselves in one of the combs of the 
Kaiserbagh ^ The tail of the small column of sappers 
was just disappearing under another archway at the 
opposite side of the huge court, and hurrying at the 
double. An oflScer, who had just made his way 
through the arch, said, “We had better look-out The 
rooms round this court are full of sepoys. I can see 
and hear them^^ We were qmte alone. It would 
never do to go back, and so, getting as much breath 
as we could into our bodies by way of provision, oS 
we cantered across the couit It was, indeed, near 
work The bullets flew round us, and cut up the 
ground at our feet, but we all arrived, short of wind 
and full of laughter, under cover of the archway, 
beyond which there was another court full of statues, 
and orange-trees, and shrubs, surrounded by long hnes 
of palazzi in the Italian style, wherem, as one of our 
friends said, “ Hell "s broke loose "" At one gateway 
in this court a small body of red-coated soldiers, in 
some kind of order, were dehvermg a rapid fire. 
Everywhere else discord and chaos reigned 

^ 4 ; 
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It was one of the strangest and most di&tiessing 
sights that could be seen ; but it was also most ex- 
citing Discipline may hold soldiers together till the 
fight IS won , but it assuredly does not exist for a 
moment after an assault has been delivered^ or a 
storm has taken place Imagine courts as laige as 
the Temple Gardens, siUTOunded with ranges of 
palaces, or at least of buildmgs web. stuccoed and 
gilded, with fi'esco-paintings here and there on the 
blind-windows, and with gneen jalousies and veuetian- 
blinds closing the apertoes which pierce the walls in 
double rows. In the body of the court aie statues, 
Imes of lamp-posts, fountains, orange-groves, aque- 
ducts, and kiosks with burnished domes= of metal. 
Thiough thSse, hither and thither, with loud cries, 
dart European and native soldiery, firing at the win- 
dows, from which come now and then dinpping shots 
or hisses a musket-ball. At every door there is an 
eager crowd, smashing the panels with the stocks of 
their firelocks, or breal^ing the fastenings by discharges 
of their weapons. The hnildings which surround the 
courts are irregular in form, for here and theie the 
hnes of the quadrangle are broken by columned fronts 
and lofty porticos before the mansions of the mmistry, 
or of the great officers of the royal household, which 
are resplendent with richly gilt-roofs and domes Here 
and there the mvaders have forced their way into the 
long corridors, and you hear the musketry ratthng 
inside ; the crash of glass, the shouts and yells of the 
combatants, and httle jet>s of smoke cmd out of the 
closed lattices. Lying amid the orange-groves are 
dead and dying sepoys ; and the white statues are 
reddened with blood. Leaning agamst a smiling 
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V^enus os a British soldier shot through the neck^ gasp- 
ing, and at eveiy gasp bleeding to death ^ Here and 
there officers are running to and fro after their men, 
persuading or threatening in vain From the broken 
portals issue soldiers laden with loot or plunder. 
Shawls, iich tapestry, gold and silver brocade, caskets 
of jewels, anus, splendid di esses The men are wild 
with fury and lust of gold — literally drunk with 
plunder. Some come out with china vases or mirrors, 
iash them to pieces on the ground, and return to seek 
more valuable booty Others are busy gouging out the 
precious stones from the stems of pipes, from saddle- 
sloths, or the hilts of swords, or butts of pistols and 
Brearms Some swathe their bodies m stuffs crusted 
with precious metals and gems , otheis cairy off use- 
less Imnher, brass pots, pictures, or vases of jade and 
ihina 

Oourt after court the scene is still the same These 
courts open one to the other by lofty gateways, orna- 
mented with the double fish of the royal family of 
Oude, or by aiched passages in which lie the dead 
sepoys, their clothes smouldering on their flesh 

The court we had now reached was exceedingly 
narrow, a cul de sac ^ one side was occupied by open 
sheds, in which were broughams, carriages, and har- 
ness, and native palkees, with velvet hangings iichly 
gdt, and a lot of tiumpery, such' as might be seen in 
a coachmaker's shed — wheels, axles, and such like 
The other side was formed by a line of storehouses 
with rooms above them, and a series of doors, leading 
out on the court, strongly barricaded Just where 
we turned into the court there was a stone-topped 
well somewhat in the shade, and close to it was one 
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store-room, the door of 'which had Leen left open or 
foiced in by a maiauder On going in 'we found it 
literally fihed with wooden cases, which weie each 
crammed with nicely-packed China or enormous vases, 
bowls, goblets, cups of the finest jade Others con- 
tained nothing hut spoons, hookah mouth-pieces, 
and small di inking vessels, and saucers of the same 
valuable mateiial I do not in the least exagge- 
rate, when I say there must have been at least a 
camel-load of these cuiiosities, of which Stewimt and 
myself, and one or two other officers, selected a few 
pieces, and put them aside neai the well It was 
well we did so, for, just as we had put them aside, the 
shadow of a man fell across the court from the gate- 
way ; a bayonet was advanced cautiously, raised evi- 
dently to the level of the eye, then came the Enfield, 
and finally the head of a British soldier None 
here but friends shouted he Gome along, Bill. 
There s only some ofiseis, and heie's a lot of places 
no one has bin to * ” Enter tffiee or four banditti of 
H M 's — Eegiment Faces black with powder ; 
cross-belts specked with blood ; coats stuffed out with 
all sorts of valuables. And now commenced the work 
of plunder under our very eyes. The fii'st door re- 
sisted every sort of violence till the nfle-muzzle was 
placed to the lock, which was sent flying by tbe dis- 
charge of the piece The men rushed in with a 
shout, and soon they came out with caskets of jewels, 
non boxes and safes, and wooden boxes full of anus 
crusted with gold and precious stones • One fellow, 
havmg burst open a leaden-looking hd, which was in 
reahty of sohd silver, drew out an armlet of emeialds, 
and diamonds, and pearls, so large, that I really be- 
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lieved they were not real stones^ and that they formed 
part of a chandelier chain. “What -will your honour 
give me for these?’' said he. “I'll take a hundred 
rupees on chance." 

Oh, wretched fate I I had not a penny in my 
pocket, nor had any of us. No one has in India. 
His servant keeps his money. My Simon was far 
away in the quiet camp. He hunted thi’ough my 
clothes every morning, and neither gold mohur nor 
silver rupee was permitted to remain in any of my 
pockets, and so I said— 

“ I will give you a hundred rupees ; hut it is right 
to tell you if the stones are real they are worth a 
great deal more." 

“ Bedad, I won't grudge them to your honour, and 
you 're welcome to them for the hundred rupees. Here, 
take them 1 " 

“ Well, then, you must come to me at the Head- 
Quarters' camp to-night, or give me your name and 
company, and I 'll send the money to you." 

“Oh 1 faith an' your honour, how do I know where 
I'd he this hlissed night? It's maybe dead I 'd be, 
wid a huUefc in me body. I 'll take two gold mores " 
(mohurs at 82$. each) “and a bottle of rum, on the 
spot. But shure it 's not safe to have any but reddy 
money transactions these times." 

There was no arguing against the propriety of the 
views entertained by our friend, and he put the chain 
of great nobbly emeralds, and diamonds, and pearls, 
into the casket, and I saw my fortune vanish.'^ 

As the man tinned to leave the place, as if struck 

* I have been told that those stones were subsequently sold by 
an ofSicer to a jeweller for ^7500. 
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"by compuiictioii at bis o\vtl severity, lie took t-wo 
tiinkets from a tray in the casket, and said, Theie, 
gentlemen, I 'd not like to lave yon without a little 
keepsake Take whicbever you like, and you can 
give me something another tune ''' 

That which fell to my share was a nose ring of 
small rubies and pearls, with a single stone diamond 
drop My fiiend was made happy with a very hand- 
some brooch, consisting of a laige butterfly, with opal 
and diamond wings. 

Tins was but an episode The scene of plunder 
was indescribable. The soldiers had broken up seve- 
lal of the store-rooms, and pitched the contents mto 
the court, which was lumbered with cases, with em- 
broidered clothes, gold and silver brocade, silver ves- 
sels, arms, banners, drums, shawls, scarfe, musical 
instruments, mirrors, pictures, books, accounts, medi- 
cine bottles, gorgeous standards, shields, speais, and 
a heap of things, the enumeration of which would 
make this sheet of paper like a catalogue of a broker's 
sale. Through these moved the men, wild with ex- 
citement, " drunk with plunder." I had often heard 
the phrase, hut never saw the thing itself before. 
They smashed to pieces the fowling-pieces and pistols 
to get at the gold mountings and the stones set in 
the stocks. They burned in a fire, which they made 
in the centre of the court, brocades and embroidered 
shawls for the sake of the gold and silver, Chma, 
glass, and jade they dashed to pieces in pure wanton- 
ness ; pictures they ripped up, or tossed on the 
flames , furniture shared the same fate Suddenly a 
fellow lushed at us with the long chain of a lustre, 
made of long green and blue prisms, in his hand, shout- 
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ixLg out, Look hei'e f Look here f Holy mother of 
Moses, what will you give me for this ihgant shtrmg 
of imeralds and jewLs^"’’ Nor would he really beheve 
om' assurance that it was woithless 

By this time, twenty men — mostly Enghsh, but 
some Sikhs — ^were in the court. The explosion of 
their rifles, as they burst open locks and doors, had at- 
tracted stray maraiideis More than one quarrel, which 
came nigh to blood-letting, had already arisen : things 
looked threatening • we could do no good, and, as a 
musbee sapper just happened to look in, we laid hold 
of him to carry our jade bowls, and got mto the outer 
court, m which there was, on a lai'ger scale, a repeti- 
tion of the same scene as we had just left. 

Oh, the toil of that day ’ Never had I felt such 
exhaustion. It was horrid enough to have to stumble 
through endless coui'ts which were hke vapour baths, 
amid dead bodies, through sights worthy of the Inferno, 
hy blazing walls which might be piegnant with mmes, 
over breaches, in and out of smouldermg embiasuies, 
across frail ladders, sufibcated by deadly smells of 
rotting corpses, of rotten ghee, oi vile native scents , 
hut the seething crowd of camp followers mto which 
we emerged m Huzrutgiinj was something worse. 
As ravenous, and almost as foul, as vultm'es, they 
weie packed in a dense mass m the street, afr^aid or 
unable to go into the palaces, and, hke the birds they 
resembled, waiting till the fight was done to prey on 
their plunder. 

At last I got to camp. Simon was busy in his 
little tent weighmg gold and silver for natives who 
had ah'eady returned with or got plunder from the 
soldiers. For days the chmk, chink of his scales 
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never ceased. He had a percentage for -weighing, 
and he must have driven a loainng tiade. Done np 
heyond espiession, I thiew mj'self on a charpoy, and 
for im hour slept a sleep of dreams almost as bad as 
the realities I had just witnessed 

On gettmg up and dressing, I found it was evening 
Sir Cohn was walking up and down before his tent 
I went over to him, and he told me he had tele- 
graphed to the Governor-General that we were m 
solid occupation of the Kaiseibagh, I sent off a 
similar message The telegraph tent was close at 
hand At dinner this evening Sir Colin was rather 
silent Perhaps he was thinking that people at home 
would not be satisfied that more of the rebels had not 
fallen, for he knew that it was now impossible to pre- 
vent the greater number of them escaping 

One hlot there was certainly in the day's proceed- 
ings It is true, that the fall of the Kaiseibagh was 
not calculated upon , but it occuned so early in the 
day, that greater advantage might have been taken 
of the success, though it would have been attended by 
consideiahle loss of life I allude to the effect which 
would have been produced if Outram had crossed the 
Iron hiidge and fallen on the enemy as soon as they 
were retreating out of the Kaiserbagh. Sir Cohn had 
given orders to Outiam to cross the lion bridge, but 
they were accompanied with the pioviso ^Hhathe was 
not to do so if he thought he would lose a single 
onan'' The general reconnoitred the enemy in the 
afternoon, and had everythmg ready for an attack, 
but he saw at least one gun laid on the bridge, and 
the enemy showed then fear of an advance on his 
part by a peculiarly heavy fire which they opened 
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from guns and musketiy on the houses occupied by 
his men, so that if he had moved he ceitainly would 
have lost some of his soldiers, and so have disobeyed 
ordeis The relations between Sir Colin and General 
Outram, though not unfriendly, are a httle stiff on 
account of past events, and Outram is not the man to 
act m opposition to the commands of his superior 
officer Had Sir Cohn not bound Outram's hands so 
tightly, the advance would have taken place, and a 
very great slaughter of the enemy must have followed 
The breastwork, thrown up at one side of the bridge, 
was removed,* and all was ready for a vigorous as- 
sault, which would have put us m possession of a 
larger part of the position, with a tremendous loss to 
the sepoys, when the Kaiserbagh fell In one place 
alone they suffered severely to-day. There is a de- 
tached building, called the engme-house, close to the 
Goomtee, below the Chutturmunzil. When our ad- 
vance from the Imambarra to the Kaiserbagh was 
established, a portion of our troops swept round to the 
right, and two parties of Her Majesty's 20th came 
upon the house, which contained two courts, and 
rooms foU of old machinery. They came upon a 
body of three or foui' hundred sepoys who had fled 
there for refuge. Holding possession of the only 
means of exit, one portion of the 20th made a furions 
onslaught on the rebels, shot them down in files, and 
ceased not till no hving enemy was left to kill The 
place ciiiught fire. The wounded were burned with 
the dead A rapid advance in force might have led 
to many scenes such as that — and, no doubt, had 

^ 'Fox doing this, Lieutenant Wyime leceived the Victoria 
Cross 
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Oiiiram''s column crossed, we might have counted the 
slam by thousands , but sepoys fight when driven 
to bay, and our own loss must have been large. As I 
was x’etuimng to camp this evemng, I met one who 
told me the enemy were flying from the city by thou- 
sands Biuce's spies repoit that the rebels aie satis- 
fied Lucknow is lost, though some of them declaie 
they will die fighting in the streets Allgood's emis- 
saries are unanimous in tales of distress The Begum 
alone stands undismayed A fine dramatic figure, this 
black Semiramide — aident, intiigmng, subtle, cou- 
rageous, devoted to ber son, and — alas ^ that it should 
be so — ^fond of Mummoo Kban The Moulvie of Fy^a- 
bad, too, assumes grandiose pioportions as his lesolu- 
tion, courage, and fanaticism are developed amidst the 
imbeciles by whom he is surrounded But the shouts 
of our men ring from the Kaiserbagh Tlie enemy's 
stronghold has fallen, and neither Begum nor Moulvie 
will ever hold it more. * 

Mcmh IHlu — To-day plundermg is stopped by 
order. The place is exhausted. Foui' fuendly mer- 
chants, or bunneahs, who weie returning to the town, 
were shot by om* pickets. I visited the Kaiserbagh 
agam to-day. Every yard would fill a canvas under 
the hand of Lewis or David Boberts The place 
is full of powder, and explosions ai‘e frequent. If 
the Tuilenes, the Louvre, Yersailies, Scutari, the 
Winter Palace, were to be all blended together, Avltlx 
an entourage of hovels woithy of Gallipoh, and an 
interior of gardens worthy of Kew, they would repre- 
sent the sme, at all events, of the palaces of the Kai- 
serbagh and the gardens inside The woik is evi- 
dently Italian , but most hideous, ludicrous, and. 
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preposterous are the Hindoo statues in imitation of 
Italian subjects^ -which here and there deek the pedes- 
tals in the gardens There aie a few leally grand 
marble statues — a chaimmg Venus and dove, a very 
fine Nymph with hounds^ and a severe Apollo, which 
has been chipped about the stomach by a native 
artizan, but all the rest, or nearly all, of the many 
bundled statues, are vile plaster imitations, indecent 
or grotesque originals In the north-west angle of 
one of the courts our batteries of mortars are m full 
play on the city. 

I wandered through a zenana which was full of 
womens clothes, fans, shppers, musical instruments, 
floweis, gilt chairs, and damask cui tains, very stiange 
pictures, broken miirois and jiendules A begum of 
some rank, and remote antiquity, was saved yesteiday 
by Geneial Mansfields adjutant-geneiai, m one of 
the houses, and is now in the Martiniere She gave 
the officer a casket of jewels, which he put in a place 
of safety , hut when he returned, the house was in 
flames and the jewels were lost These women say 
they are sure we shall he beaten in the long run, 
though they admit the sepoys fought badly , but, say 
they, You kill them when they cannot see you, with 
those great iron fii'e-balls,''' alluding to the shells 

The quantity of stuffs, of aU kinds of furniture, 
and every conceivable kind of piopeity taken out of 
the city by soldieis and camp-followers is beyond the 
verge of imagination, and gives some reason to beheve 
the statement that there were 1,200,000 mhabitants 
m Lucknow Simon is husj’ weighmg money and 
gold and silver bars and buttons aU. day ; but I can- 
not mduce him to get a shawl for me. When we 
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told Geneial Mansfield of the storehouse of jade, he 
was annoyed at such useless destruction, and Stewart 
went over this morning and succeeded in procuiing a 
few unbroken pieces for the general 

From the Kaibeihagh I returned by Banks’ bunga- 
low, where Oiitram, who ciD&sed the river with a 
strong column this morning, has taken up his quar- 
ters, and I stopped and dmed with him at a very full 
table, for the general would not peimit me to go on. 
As soon as the place is taken, he is divested of his 
mditaiy command, which is meiged in his high cml 
lank as Commissioner of Oiide , but as he has been 
summoned to the Council at Calcutta, he will only 
retam the dnection of civil matters in the piovince 
till the arrival of Mr Eohert Montgomery, who has 
been appomted as his successor, and is now at Allaha- 
bad, m communication with Lord Canning 
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To lest for the rebels — The shattered Residency — A pleasant 
chat — capful of grape — Stieehfightmg — The great Imam- 
Laiia — View from one of its mmaiets — Shots lionr all quar- 
ters — X draught of nectar — Barbarous act of an officer — 
Awful accident — ^News from Jung Bahadooi — ^Pertinacity and 
Vacillation — The Moosabagh — Napier m distress — Lord 
Canning s Proclamation — Rev Mr McKay’s sermons 

llarch 1 QtJi — ^The rebels are to bave no rest , and 
) 0 -day they were rudely thrust back into the lanes of 
he city, and forced from the remaining strongholds 
yhich were in their hands I staited from my tent 
jarly, and jomed Outram (who was to lead the attack) 
ust as he had concluded his dispositions and was 
inishing his oiders to the officers. The Highlanders 
)f Douglas' Brigade, and the 23rd Welch Fusileers 
,vere principally engaged ; hut Brasyer's Sikhs were 
ilso weU up to the front. The sun was exceedingly 
lot, and as the men marched through the narrow 
streets between the Kaiserbagh and the Residency, 
jhe dust, aggravated by swarms of flies, was more 
ban usually offensive. In those streets lay the 
floated corpses of natives m all lands of attitudes. I 
iould not agiee with Charles IX that the smell of a 
lead enemy was always sweet, and I puffed my cigar 
noie vigorously than ever as I winded one of those 
ihominations. Most of them — there were old men 
ind women among them — ^had been hit by fragments 
if shell, which always produce very horrible wounds. 
As we approached the shattered walls of the Eesi- 
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dency, a few shots were fired from the huildings , but 
there was no show of opposition as the 23id and 
79 th extended and entered the enclosure By a 
movement of a portion of the force to the right, the 
Chuttmmunzil, the Mohtee Mahul, and the otbei 
palaces on the bank of the Goomtee, were occupied 
We passed through the 20 th Regiment, which waf= 
left in possession of this position, and were soor 
defiling tlmough the shattered gateway which led 
inside the Residency The enemy had not altered 
it much. The geneial could give a history to everj 
stone, and Mr Kavanagh was in great dchght, going 
from room to room in some of the shattered buildings 
and reviving his recollections of the events which hap 
pened inside during the siege. A halt took place 
here for some tune till the whole force was ready foa 
an onward movement, and wandermg fiom one courf 
to another, all fiilled with our troops, I came"' upon 
the 1st Bengal Fusileers, who were sheltered fi'om the 
extreme heat by the rums of the Residency House 
Then blue uniforms, to my mind, were not only neater- 
looking but better smted for work than the scarlet, 
which becomes ■'WOise and worse every year as the 
contractors become more bent on sudden riches. An. 
accident here had nigh put an end to my diary. As I 
was ridmg across a com't-yard, my horse's hmd legs 
suddenly sunk into the, ground ; lest his whole body 
should follow, I managed to leap off, and then, by the 
aid of some dooly-bearers, we got him on solid earth. 
What a gulf there was ’ In fact, he had broken 
through the cement covermg of a closed-up well, and 
but that the chunam was firm, would have earned 
me clown some hundred feet 
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The officers of the Fusileers weie shelteimg from 
the sun, winch was, mdeed, iiainfoUy poAverfiil, under 
the arches of tlie shatteied house in which Sir Henry 
Lawi'ence met his death They are a very fine set of 
fellows , but there is, or was, one among them who 
did a bloody, and a cruel, and cowardly act this day, 
as pel haps we shall hear by-and-by, and I am glad 
to know that those who were his comiades feel towards 
him as he deser%"es We were not under fire at this 
time, and we had a pleasant if not a cool chat, whilst 
the guns were being brought up to cover our advance 
Outram came mto the couit, and seemg the men of 
the 79th, -who weie neai us, exposed to the sun, he 
called to the officers, Get your men into the shade. 
Let them go down into the tykanah (cellars) of the 
house He is most careful of all the soldiers comfoits, 
and he seldom gives an order which is not accom- 
panied by a gift of a cheioot, or more, if he has one 
left Oh, ajT- said one of the men, ^Hhat^s the 
way wnth the giniial, in the Alumbagh he was 
always kind, and free with his ’’baccy "" 

The 23rd Regiment weie now foimed-up under 
cover of the old walls and buildings of the Residency. 
A battery of Madras guns book up position on our left 
and opened, at a high elevation, on the magnificent- 
looking piles of the Imambarra and Hossemabad in 
the real of the Mucheebawun. Outiam, moimted on 
his fine old charger, cantered across the court , the 
word was given to advance, and with a right good 
cheer, the 23id broke mto a run. apd like a great 
wave leaped over the low walls in front of them, and 
swept on towards the left, whilst two or three com- 
panies mowng straight out from the Residency on the 
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riglit^ took the road which, passing under its walls, 
runs parallel to the Goomtee, right up towards the 
Iron bridge. The instant our men appeared, a scat- 
tered fire of musketry was opened on them from all 
sorts of invisible holes and corners ; but the sepoys 
and matchlockmen were too nervous to take very 
accurate aim, and each man ha\dng discharged . his 
piece fled as we advanced. I was trotting along with 
the 2ord3 and looking up the road at a suspicious- 
looking barricade of wood which was fonned at the 
side of it, 'when a curl of smoke came flying out of it, 
and tliere came a capful of grape right in our faces ; 
most fortunately it was aimed too high ; our advance 
had been too rapid. The fron shower pattered sa- 
vagely against the walls above our heads ; but one man 
lay robing in the dust, aud^ presently another came 
towards the rear, holding his arm, fin m which the 
Wood triclded. The man who was hit in the arm 
lelped up his comrade who was wounded in the leg, 
and as the doolys were not at hand, the poor feUows 
were obliged to creep towards the rear. ISTothing 
could be kinder or more gentle than the conduct of 
one to the other. Lean on me as hard as you like.'"’ 

“ Are you sure I "m not hurting the other arm ? 
and so they returned to the Eesidency, and after a 
time got a dooly and were carried off out of action. 

Before the pandies could load and fire their gun 
again, the Fusbeers were at the muzzle, and with a 
loud cheer rushed into the work, which was a parapet 
of sand, earth, and planks, bayonetted one or two men, 
and rushed ou towards the bridge, encountering but a 
slight opposition from some bouses on their way. The 
advance was general on all our hne. In all directions 
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the rattling of ninbketrj was heard, and the bullets, 
fired at great elevations fiom distant houses, whistled 
overhead nglit <md left The 2Srd seemed swallowed 
up in a lahyiinth of lanes and naiiow streets, and 
mrsed up with the Punjaubees, who were aheadj 
breaking open houses and actively engaged in plun- 
dering As Brasyer was leading on his men, he was 
badly wounded by a shot from a house ; a dooly was 
sent for, and as he was getting into it his infuiiated 
Sikhs entered the building, and taking out some men 
and boys whom they found there, placed them with 
their backs against the wall and shot them on the spot. 
Their cnes for mercy weie piteous In a few seconds 
they were lying below the blood-stained wall a heap 
of palpitating, quivering bodies It was necessai/ to 
proceed with gi*eat caution in this street-fighting, and 
our advance was gradual hut sure. On every sile 
weie sights which I would fain have shut my eyes 
on, sounds which I would not readily hsten to again, 
as well as scenes of wondeiful novelty and interest. 
The dust, the heat, the excitement were overpoweiing. 
Emerging from a street fuU of Sikhs, who were smash- 
ing open doors and windows and pitching the con- 
tents of the houses out of the casemates to their com- 
rades or into the street, I saw the 79th"s bonnets, like 
a waving black sea, poiuing iii a dense flood, crested 
with bayonets, through a magnificent archway that 
spanned a broad street I rode in along with them. 
The pencil can alone do justice to the general effect 
of the grand enclosuie in which we found ourselves ; 
but there was no tune to pause or admme The cry 
was " To the left ; right shoulders forward, by the 
left wheeP"^ and rushing through another noble por- 
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tal, pierced witli lofty arches, vre found ourselves in. 
the outer couit-yard of the gieat Imambaiia Some- 
■where hereabouts Pat Stewart turned up The High- 
landeis ran acioss the court, up a magnificent flight of 
steps, and in another moment, with loud cheers, took 
possession of the gieat Imambaira itself On oiir right 
was a noble mosque, •with two extremely lofty, tapering 
minarets With some difficulty -we found oim way to 
the doorway which led to the staiis of one of these, 
and groping our -way lound and lound, and up and 
Up in the daik, till^ we came on a doorway which 
opened on a small balcony round the minaret, about 
150 feet above the ground 

Alas, words • words] how poor you aie to depict 
the scene which met the eye of the infidel fi'om the 
quiet retreat of the muezzin f Lucknow, m its hroad 
expanse of palaces, its groves and gardens, its coui'ts 
and squares, its mosques and temples, its wide-spread- 
ingj squalid quarters of mean, close houses, amid which 
aie kiosks and mansions of iicli citizens, surrounded 
by trees, all lay at our feet, with the Dilkoosha, and 
Martmiere, and distant Alumbagh plamly visible, and 
the umbrageous plains clothed in the richest vegeta- 
tion, and covered with woodland, which encompasses 
the city. In the midst winds the Goomtee, placid 
and silvery, though its waters are heavy with the 
dead. Across the Stone bridge, in wild confusion, 
aie pouiing the rebels, the sepoys, budmashes, match- 
lockmen, and mhabitants of the place, and from the 
lion budge our guns are opemng on them incessantly, 
and the showers of our Enfield bullets cut the surface 
of the waters like ram. 

■ All this met oim eyes at a glance 


By Jove, that 
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■was a near shave T" This exclamation was drawn 
fi:om ns hy a bullet which whistled within an inch of 
onr headSj and flattened itself against the doorway. 

think I see the rascal/' said Stewai’t, ''he's in 
that room ; see ! the shutter is opening ! '■' As he 
spoke, ball number two told us our enemy was no 
contemptible shot. Just at that moment the bonnet 
of a Highlander appeared in the door. “Lend me 
yoiu' rifle, my man, till I take a shot at a budmash in 
that house opposite." Taking a long steady aim, the 
bullet sped just as the shutter was moving outwards 
for a third discharge. It moved no more. 

Our appearance, however, attracted shots from aU 
quarters. Fellows took snaps at us from balconies, 
from doors on the roofs of houses, fiDm the windows 
of mosques and minarets. All our balconies were 
soon fllled wuth Highlanders. Those who could not 
get through the doorway loaded and handed us their 
rifles, and we soon got such a superiority of fire that 
the sepoys slunlv away into holes and corners. By 
this time our advance had reached the Stone bridge, 
which was in our hands, but many thousands of the 
enemy had escaped. The arrangements made for 
cutting tliem off on the left bank had not succeeded. 
The force was too far away, and part of the enemy 
sltxnk round to the westward between them, and the 
river. Many thousands, however, who went across 
at first, hearing there was a body of cavalry and guns 
in front, returned, recrossed the bridge, and escaped 
into the city. I descended from the minaret, and 
entered the Imambarra, where our men were already 
revelling in the cool shade of the great haU ; their 
revels were rather destructive, and glass chandeliers 
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had suffered not a little, hut a splendid silver throne, 
some ivory chans, and matters of that kind, had heen 
spared, and were placed under the care of sentries 
Anxious to know what pi ogress we were making, 
I proceeded thence to the gieat gateway at the other 
end of the squaie leading to the Hosseinabad Here 
the Bengal Fusileeis were estahhshed, delighted with 
their success in taking several guns , some of them 
mere toys, small double-barrelled brass cannon We 
could see the enemy in force at the far end of the 
stieet, neai another gateway and aich which closed it 
up completely , but they did not fire, and we did not 
molest them, as we were not prepaied to advance 
furlher this day The men looked much done-up, 
prmcipally owing to the heat of the sun. As for 
myself, I never enjoyed such a draught of nectar as 
Salisbury gave me — a cunning preparation of rum 
and gmger-pop, which, though nearly lukewarm, was 
inexpressibly giateful. The bheesties, or water-car- 
riers, were in great demand The thnst of the men 
was insatiable, and the cries for the “ bheesty from 
the soldiers must have perplexed very much those 
willing and couiageous natives, who are the best class 
of camp-followers in India 

The sun was setting, but there was no calm in the 
evening air Dropping shots never ceased, and the 
noise of plunderers was heard in all directions. The 
dusty atmospheie was streaked with columns of black 
smoke from burning barricades and houses It is 
wonderful the whole city was not in a blaze. Horrid 
sights encountered us as we returned towards our 
camp. An old fakeer, whom we had saved fr^om 
some Sikhs who had discovered his hubng-place m 
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a cellar, 'vras lying with liis brains out near the spot 
wheie we had, as we imagined, saved him. Many 
dead bodies which we had not noticed at first were 
now Ijnng in the stieets After the Fusileers had 
got to the gateway, a Cashmere boy came towards 
the post, leading a blmd and aged man, and, throwing 
himself at the feet of an officer, asked for protection. 
That officer, as I was informed by his comrades, diew 
his revolver, and snapped it at the wi etched sup- 
phant's head The men cried “ shame "" on him. 
Again he pulled the trigger — again the cap missed ; 
again he pulled, and once more the weapon refused 
its task. The fourth time — thiice had he time to 
relent — ^the gallant officer succeeded, and the boy’s 
hfe-blood flowed at his feet, amid the indignation and 
the outciies of his men f 

To-day’s woik has not been very successful in 
causing loss to the enemy. It is evident most of 
them have escaped. The philanthropists who were 
cheeiing each other with the thought that there was 
sure ‘‘ to be a good bag at Lucknow,” will be disap- 
pointed. It must be admitted that it is unfortunate^ 
we could not inflict on the rebels such a severe punish- 
ment as would ensure their complete discomfiture and 
prevent their assemblmg in other strongholds to 
renew their opposition to our rule. In the evening 
I saw Sir Cohn He seemed satisfied — The runaways 
will go to their homes ” 

Mavcli l^tli — St, Patrick’s Lay Outram moving 
round his troops towards Gowghaut It was ex- 
tremely hot. No operations going on , therefore, I 
spent the day in writing The Commander-in-Ohief 
took occasion to invest General Wilson with the 
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insignia of his K.OB^ for being general of the aimy 
at the close of the siege and dm mg the assault of 
Delhi ; a duU ceremony, which did not cause the least 
interest or sensation in om' camp In the evening 
Stewart came in full of grief An awful accident 
took place. In the inclosm'es, round the house of 
Shruf-ood-dowlah, a large quantity of powder was 
found in tin-cases and leather-bags By Outram^s 
order this was put on some country carts and sent 
under guard of a party of sappers and mmeis, com- 
manded by Engineer officers, to be thrown down a 
large and deep well The ffist ease struck the side of 
the well and exploded violently ; the file leaped along 
the ground, caught the powder in the caits — two 
officeis and foity men were blown up and dreadfully 
burnt, so that few are expected to hve Poor Brown- 
low and Clarke are among the victims The former 
a most distinguished scientific officer — a great fiiend 
of Stewart's It was reported to us this morning that 
the enemy actually had the audacity to make an attack 
in great force on the garrison of the Alumbagh yester- 
day at the time Outram was driving them befoie him 
in the city They are inexplicable enemies 

March 1 ^th — This morning, Stewait, sad and sor- 
rowful, told me poor Brownlow and Claike died m 
the course of the night. Let us hope them sufferings 
were hght At 11 30 went over to their funeial at 
the Kaiserbagh, and saw their bodies and those of 
the sappers and miners who had died in the mght 
buried in one of the gardens All the time of the 
ceremony, and during the funeral service, cannon and 
musketry resounded mcessantly from the city, where 
they began early this mornmg, as a force was sent 
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to attack a Iiouse T7here the Moulvie was said to be 
hiding, which met with stout resistance. The city 
still full of budmashes The Moulvie got off, but ere 
he did he or some of his creatures killed Shruf-ood- 
dowlah, whose dead body lay acioss the doorway when 
our soldiers burst it in. We generally employ natives 
for these expeditions 

Sn Cohn is greatly afraid of gunpowder explosions 
among our men, as he knows how careless they are I 
was talking with him last mght when news came from 
Jung Bahadoor on oui' left, that he had been attacked — 
had beaten the enemy, had followed up his success and 
taken ten guns “ That means,'" says the Chief, that 
he found ten guns the enemy had left there. But I am 
glad he has done so well " After a pause '' We must 
be very cautious m that city for a long fame to come, 
it "s fiill of powder, and our men won"t take precau- 
tions"" As he spoke several heavy explosions oc- 
curied m the city ^^My God f"" he exclaimed, “see 
there > I hope those are not mischievous "" 

From the funeial, which was a very touching and 
solemn proceeding, attended by all the engmeer officers, 
and many others, Stewait and I rode to the Kaiser- 
bagh, round by the Residency, and under the Muchee- 
bawim, to the Iron hndge, whence we turned up a 
street on the left, and arrived at the entrance of the 
Chandnee Chowk, or mam street of husmess, in Luck- 
now. Guards of om' soldiers were stationed at all 
the thoroughfares, as we came along, to stop plunder- 
ing , and the camp-foUowers were ohhged to deposit 
all their spoils m heaps on the ground at those posts. 
This IS, I suspect, a good way of squeezing the sponge 
As we turned a corner of the street heard a good deal of 
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musketry, and, pushing on, fouad in fiont of xis a strong 
body of Her Majesty's 20th, -who were in support of a 
picket, which was engaged in clearing some houses fur- 
ther down the street, from which the rebels were gall- 
ing oui men The soldiers were gieatly elated, as they 
had just taken a very fine biass 9 -pounder, loaded to 
the muzzle with giape, which had been abandoned m 
the street on their approach. Wairen of the 20th 
came up shot thiough the cheek, and several wounded 
soldiers limped past us, but they said the houses weie 
cleared What a strange pertinacity and vacillation 
about these people J Here they were holding a narrow 
street after they had fled fr'om the mam city , mere 
profitless waste of life, or rather desne to kill, combined 
with want of tine courage and calculation Our further 
progress down the street was stopped by some bullets 
from budmashes m the houses Separating from Stewart 
for a moment, I came across five of them, who were 
as much startled as I was , however, they all blazed 
away at me withm a few yards' distance, and imme- 
diately dashed round the corner of the lane, whilst I 
retreated in the opposite dnection. What I saw of 
the city was very mteresting indeed . as oriental, 
close, quaint as Cairo, filled with heaps of plunder — all 
the fuinitme being m the streets instead of m the 
houses, for it had been all tossed out of windows 
On our retuiTi, took a sweep round by Banks' bun- 
galow and General Outiam msisted on Stewart and 
myself stopping to dinner with him He sits hke 
a guest at his own table, which is crowded by the 
various officers his hospitahty pours in on his per- 
plexed aides-de-camp At dinner were Berkeley, chief 
of Ins staff, all the officers of the Highland detach- 
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ment stationed at the bungalo-w , his military staff, 
Money, his secretaiy , Cow^per, political , Dr George 
Ogilvie, who WQ.S one of the Lucknow gairison, and 
is a man of great energy and ability , and several 
officeis whom the geneial had invited over as he met 
them in the course of the day. The house is knocked 
to pieces with round-shot, and is much dilapidated — 
scarce a window, door, or pane of glass left , but it is 
better than the best tent The dinner was very good 
“ considering/' as they say in Ireland , and bottled 
ale, soda-water, and port-wine were plentiful, which 
were luxuries we duly appreciated The general ex- 
pi esses the most hberal views with respect to the 
settlement of Oude, and is, as I gathered from one or 
two expressions, shaken in his belief that his advice 
for the annexation of the piovince was qmte sound, 
>seemg what the results have been General Outram 
is one of those men who are gieat enough to admit 
they may have been mistaken , he is of that true 
coinage which fears no moral danger from the avowal 
of an enor , and if he leally thinks he was wrong in 
respect to Oude, I am certain that he will confess as 
much 

Outside Lucknow proper, on the west, and near 
the right bank of the Goomtee, is a large palace, 
with gaidens and enclosures, standing in the midst of 
an open country filled with trees, called the Moosa- 
hagh The approach to it lies through a dense subuib 
on one side, but a road and raised causeway, com- 
paratively free, passes from the Hossemabad to veiy 
spacious walled gardens, and the handsome summer 
residence of All Nucky Khan, late Prime Minister of 
Oude, now prisoner at Calcutta — beyond -winch is 
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anotliei' TOy to the Moosahagh In the latter place 
the rebels were stationed to the number of 7,000 or 
8,000, with guns, treasuie, and ammunition, camels, 
elephants, and baggage They were held together by 
Begum Huzrat Mahul and her son, Brijeis Kuddr, the 
soi-discmt king of Lucknow, by Mummoo Khan, and 
by all the despeiate rebels of the country A consider- 
able pioporbion of this force was cayalry. Nothing 
can show the odd natui'e of these people better than 
their attitude here , they can have no hope of taking 
the city, and yet they hang on in untenable positions 
in piesence of their enemy, as if they weie quite satis- 
fied they had nothing to fear fiom us. 

It was resolved to attack, and, if possible^ punish 
severely, those rebels. Sir Colin possibly fancied he 
might be fortunate enough to catch the Begum, the 
Moulvie, or some other great leader. Wilhe Campbell, 
of the Bays, brigadier of Cavalry, was sent round with 
one body of horse and some guns to cut off their re- 
treat on the south of the Moosabagh Hope Grant, 
with a strong force of horse and artillery, moved along 
the left bank of the Goomtee, so as to dispose of any 
rebels who might cross it and try to get away at the 
north side ; the Goorkhas advancing into the city 
from the Charbagh line of road, towards the rear of 
the Hossemabad. Thus tbeie seemed fair grounds 
for believing that when Outram^s corps attacked the 
rebels diiectly on the front, they would be certain to 
tumble, in their retreat, across some of the troops on 
their flanks Bis aliter viswn eat 

March \Mh — This mornmg Captain Ohver Jones 
— an enthusiastic naval officer, who has been fighting 
against the rebels for the last tliiee or four months, 
yoL I. . A A 
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“wheiever and -wLenevei lie had a chance^ and who 
was foremost mthe attack at Heeangnnj — Stewart, 
and myself, set out for the Moosahagh, which was to 
he attacked hy the Chief and Outiam with the dispo- 
sitions I have mentioned above , hut the advance had 
been rapid, and when we got up to the house of Ah 
Nucky Khan, the late Prime Minister, which stands 
outside the town, on the banks of the Goomtee, before 
one comes to the Moosahagh, we heard the latter had 
been evacuated and that the fighting was over . rode 
on, however, and found Napier in some distress, as the 
heavy guns were stuck in a nairow lane "where there 
was not a soul to support them, and the sepoys, it 
appeared, had got in between us and the troops in 
possession of the Moosahagh, some two miles away, 
so that it was not safe to go along the road As we 
were speaking, a rascal started up m the narrow lane 
close at hand, and fired at ns , but his bullet went 
far wide of the mark, though we were obliged to sub- 
mit to the indignity of being potted at It is not too 
much to say, that fifty determined sepoys, and a few 
horsemen, could have, at this moment, taken the 
heavy battery. Soon afterwards a young officer 
galloped up in some excitement He had been sent 
to take prize charge of the Moosahagh , but as he 
rode along, sepoys started up from the fields of corn 
and took steady shots at him in the coolest way, so 
that Ins escoit turned tail, and he eventually very 
properly followed then example. After a time, a 
battahon of infantry came up to guard the guns, and 
as the day was so hot as to put any further excursion 
amid the list of tortures, I returned with my com- 
panions to camp after a canter up to the park of the 
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Moosabagh. Late tbis evening I beapd the cavahy 
made a complete blunder, and that the enemy- 
had got away almost imtouched, although we lost 
one or two good officers m an abortive charge. Pat 
Stewart, who is really scarce able to sit on his horse, 
and is only kept in his saddle by sheer pluck and 
determination, is going to leave as at last, and now 
that the place has fairly fallen, he starts for England 
March 2dth — ^The Commander-in-Chief tells me 
we shaU have to wait here kU he has placed Luck- 
now in a pioper state of defence There aie copies of 
a Proclamation by Lord Canning to the people of 
Oude which has caused much real alarm in camp 
Major Bouverie, aide to the Governor-General, has 
arrived on a mission, which is, I presume, connected 
with the restoration of the civil power in Lucknow ; 
but if this Proclamation goes forth jpitr et simple, the 
duties of the Commissioner will become all but impos- 
sible of execution Lord Canning confiscates the land 
of Oude with .the exception of the states of some 
seven or eight small chiefs. In case of mstant sui ren- 
der he offers favourable consideiation, life and honour 
to the rebel jzemindars This is what Turks and 
Enghshmen call '' bosh.'’^ These words have no mean- 
ing in the ears of natives, and convey no idea to their 
minds , but at best they are telum 'imbelle, for we 
cannot really enfoice them Time must elapse ere 
Oude be ours. It turns out unhappily that the ML 
of Lucknow has by no means secured the submission 
of Oude, as Loid Ctinning must have supposed it 
wmiild when he hurled his bull fiom Allahabad 
Slewait left foi England this evening — qaod felix 
faicstumque sit 
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Sunday, March 21st — ^Napier is engaged in dra^^r- 
ing np a repoit on the alterations and defences of 
Lnckno-w, of a grandiose and veiy elevated character. 
It is imperial m conception ^ hnt where is the money 
to come from? We had, for a wonder, divine service 
in the iless-tent to-day, at which theie was a limited 
attendance Sir Colm Camphell is of the Scotch 
Chnrch ; but he might have listened without harm to 
an eloquent but illogical sermon from the Eev. Mr 
McKay, wherein that excellent divine sought to prove 
that England would not share the fate common to 
all the great empires of the world hitherto, because 
die was Christian and earned the ark of the covenant, 
whereas they had been heathen — non constat domioie ^ 
Our tent was surrounded with Hmdoos and Maho- 
medans. They were our subjects, and paH of our 
State The Ohristianity of a Roman Emperor could 
not save his empne , and as Sarmatia fell unwept 
without a ernne,"' so might we fall unwept with many 
‘Crimes, of which omr people know nothing, in spite 
of our being Christian, with a Protestant constitution 
and an Erapme of all lehgions in the woild. I believe 
that we permit things to be done in India which we 
would not permit to be done in Europe, or could not 
hope to effect without public reprobation ; and that 
our Christian character in Europe, our Christian zeal 
in Exeter Hall, will not atone for usurpation and 
annexation m Hmdostan, or for violence and fraud in 
the Upper Provinces of India 
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Loicl Canning’s Pi oclamation — ^Visit to the begums — IMis On 
and IVIiss Jackson — Fiiglitful wounds of pool Bankes — The 
camp of the Seventh Hussais — Sn James Outiam and Lore! 
Canning — ^Visit to Sn* Wilham Peel — Munooia-ood-dowlah — 
Oui aides -de-camps — The Chief Commissionei of Oude — 
My palkee and appuitenances sold — Sn James Outram’s de- 
pai’tiue — ^Doggeiel veises and chai coal sketches — ^Bouted by 
an eleidiant — Sales of captmed piopeity 

Monday, March 22nd — To-day I procured a copy 
of Lord Canning's Proclamation, ■which I sent to Lon- 
don, where no doubt it will excite as much disappi'o- 
Lation as it does here. I have not heard one voice 
’raised, in its defence, and even those who are habi-* 
tually silent, now open their mouths to condemn the 
policy which must perpetuate the rebellion in Oude. 
In fact, unless there he some modification of the gene- 
ral terms of the Pi oclamation, it will be but irrita- 
Qiienta malornm to issue it. 

Having written till I was in a state of hquefaction, 
I rode over with Major Bruce to see the begums and 
their attendants, who aie piisoners, or at least are 
guarded in the Martinim^e Sm Cohn gave me leave 
to do so , hut he has been chary of granting permis- 
sion to visit those laches. W e found them all in one 
large, low, dark and dirty room, without windows, 
on the ground floor, and Bruce's entrance was the 
signal for a shrilL uplifting of voices, and passionate 
exclamations from the ladies, who were crouched 
down aU round the walls The begum, a shrivelled, 
wicked-lookmg old woman, led the chorus, complained 
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of food, of loss of raiment, and of liberty, demanded 
money and life-allowances, and attendants, and many 
other things, leceiving, at each request, the siippoit 
of her folio weis in a shaip antistrophe One of our 
difficulties was this — a fair, bright-eyed maid, who sat 
m the corner playing with the bangles around a very 
prett}^ instep, desired to go away into the town We 
professed to detain the begums merely for their own 
safety, and of course we could not recognize the insti- 
tution of slavery The young lady, whom we declared 
we did not want to keep, was a slave, and it was our 
business to set her free , but, on the other hand, we 
knew she would not improve her condition by her 
hberty, and the begum to whom she belonged argued 
that we had no right to deprive her or let her be 
depiived of her pioperty 

Thus we learn how very shallow is the influence of 
our government in India It does not penetrate the 
mstitutions of the people. A domestic slavery is 
common which is not afiected by our laws At every 
step some little incident hke this comes to light, which 
convmces me that m many parts of India our govern- 
ment IS purely pohtical, and that it is not social or 
deep seaiching 

I left the begums without reluctance, and as the 
heat was too great to permit^ me to write, I rode over 
to Banks' bungalow, wheie Geneial Oiitram was busy 
sending* out the Proclamation of the Governor-General 
with a rider of his own, which seemed to mean don't 
mind the Governor-General , his hark is worse than 
his hifce ; come m at once to me, and I 'll make it all 
right for you and your lands " 

As he was going to visit Mrs Orr and Moss Jackson, 
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■who were in the ruins of an adjoining bungalow, I was 
happy to accompany him and Dr. Ogilvie (who is the 
kind and anxious guardian of the two ladies), not in 
any spirit of vulgar curiosity, but to pay my respects 
to two of my countrywomen, who had suffered so long 
and so heioically Alas' their appeal ance showed 
that they had suffeied much It was an interesting 
and, to me, an affecting mterview, and I retired sadly 
away ; but I had the satisfaction of inducing them 
to accept the use of my gharry to take the air they 
so much requiied 

Whilst leturning fiom it across the compound, we 
heal'd the guns which saluted Sir Cohn Campbell m 
the Mahaiajah Jung Bahadooi's camp, whither he had 
gone to pay a visit of ceremony ere the departure of 
the latter for Nepaul 

March 2ord — McNeil, one of the dehverers of 
Mrs Orr and Miss Jackson, who commands a brigade 
of Gooikhas, dined with me to-day. He says Jung 
is really a very clever man, active in mind and body, 
^'bloody, resolute, and cruel,'' but as brave as steel. 
His officers, many of whom are related to him, ai'e by 
no means so indifferent to danger or prodigal of blood, 
and they have no influence over their men, who will 
only follow courageous leaders. There was a little 
state dinner at Sir Cohn's, as General Outram came 
over to meet Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, the mihtaiy 
secretary of the Governor-General, who has arrived m 
the Head-Quarters' camp 

March — Part of. the Goorkhas marched to- 

day for Pyzabad, on their way home I remamed in 
my tent all day writing In the afternoon young Goie 
of 7th Hussars, son of Mrs Gore, called on me with 
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letters and witli a message from poor Bankes of the 
same regiment, who was so desperately wounded the 
other day, to leqnesfc I would go over and see him 
I promised to do so, and engaged my friend Tice, who 
is senior Suigeon in chaige of the whole of the In- 
fantiy here, to come with me A horrid row, bursting 
the captm'ed guns all day The poorer sort of people 
aie returmng to the city, but we hear with i egret 
that the women are sometimes ill used, and Hmdoos 
commit suicide when they are dishonoured. Captain 
0 Johnson, who has been in charge of the parties 
employed to bury the dead, who are found aU over 
the town, has told me some very affecting stones of 
the distiess and misery he has witnessed 

March 25th — Dr Tice, who has managed to “rise 
a buggy,'" called for me early, and we staited off for 
the Moosabagh, but had not got as far as the Muchee- 
bawun, when we came upon a corps of Goorkhas 
marchmg out with baggage, camels, and hackeries. 
Fortunately our syces had led our hoises after us, and 
so we mounted, and with much difficulty made our 
way through the dusty crowd of armed men. The 
detention exposed us both to the full rays of the sim, 
which, with the dust, proved very fatiguing As we 
passed by the Hosseinabad, the Bengal Fusileers were 
just sitting down to breakfast in the arched gateway, 
and right glad were the doctor and myself to join 
them at a cool clean repast of curry and claret-cup. 
After a short halt, proceeded slowly in a blazing at- 
mosphere out to the camp of the Moosabagh The 
tents of 7th Hussars were pitched on a meadow near 
the Goomtee. I entered poor Bankes" tent, and 
found bun awake and listening to the news which the 
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Eev Mr Waterhouse was reading for him at the bed- 
side. His eyes looked clear and bright, but his in- 
juries are of a finghtM description One leg lopped 
off above the knee, one arm cut off, the other leg 
nearly severed, the other arm cut through the bone, 
and several severe cuts on the body A band of 
Gazees, who issued out of an old mud fort and charged 
the guns and the party of the 7th Hussars cover- 
ing them, had got the lad dovm and hacked at him 
in that cruel way till he was rescued hj his comrades 
It IS perfectly astonishing to witness his cheei fulness 
and resignation If I get over this, Russell, he 
said, “ they teH me I "’ll be able to go yachting, and 
that ^s all I care about We 11 have many a jolly 
cruize together “If it please God,"' he added, after 
a moment. 

I sat about an hour with him Tice examined his 
wounds, and then we left him alone with the good 
clergyman In another tent we found Slade and 
Peter Wilkin, of the same regiment, laid up with 
wounds received in the same charge and on the same 
day. Their wounds were not dangerous Stewart took 
us over to the Mess-tent, wheie were Colonel Hagart 
and Sir WiUiam Russell, the latter of whom I now 
met for the first time, though I had heard before that 
he was esteemed a good officer. He is a very tall, 
poweifully-huilt man, with a fine black beard Seid- 
htz used to say no man could lead hght cavaby 
who weighed more than 160 pounds, and if so, the 
gallant Baronet (who by the bye is lie to India by 
his ancestors), and a good many other hussars, wiU" 
be found over weight Turned into the Moosa- 
bagh and visited Brigadier Stisted, who has his quar- 
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tei'S there, and thence hack to camp through suburbs 
full of corpses m a most disgusting state of decompo- 
sition, 

21 arch 2 6 /A — ^Writing for the English Post Gene- 
ral Outran! is going to Calcutta at his own lequest as 
soon as possible, inasmuch as he does not feel him- 
self able to carry out the Governor-Geneiars policy. 
Although the General will be well placed at the coun- 
cil-table, I regiet that he does not remain in Oude, 
where his name is well known, and where he has 
many personal accpaintances among the great chiefs ; 
but if he has not the support and confidence of the 
Govern or- General m the discharge of his high duties, it 
is out of the question to expect a man like Geneial 
Outram to retain a post in which he is called upon 
to carry out a policy of which he disappioves It is 
strange that in the couise of a few years the man who, 
as resident at Lucknow, recommended the annexation 
of the kmgdom, should now, as commissioner of the 
revolted British province, feel Inmself obhged to force 
on the consideration of the supreme Government the 
claims of the rebels to more hberal tieatment than 
Lord Oanning is disposed to offer them His Excellency 
has, mdeed, made some concessions, but his general 
policy, as regards Oude, is looked upon by all men 
here, pohtical and military, as too harsh and despotic. 
In the abstract, and as a question of principle, I thmk 
Loid Canning may be right, with this single exception 
— ^he assumes that the fall of Lucknow has been fol- 
bwed by the submission of Oude, and that he is in 
a position to confiscate all the lands of the provmce ; 
but the fact is, that we are very far from such a con- 
summation. So £ir the threat is mere brwtv^m 
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fiihnen. Though it may he the bolt will fall some 
time or other* we cannot hurl it now. Mr Mont- 
gonieiy is on his way to relieve General Outram 
March 2^th — ^Eode out before bieakfa&t, and 
visited Sir William Peel, whom I found in the same 
loom with Gloster of the 38th Eegt, who was shot 
right through the abdomen, and is nevertheless pio- 
gre&sing fast towards convalescence Peel looked thin 
and feverish, but he says he is much better, and is 
only waiting till he is strong enough to get down to 
Cawnpore on his way home. He is as much opposed 
to the Proclamation as any one I have spoken to 
Dined at General Oatram's mess In the evening Mi. 
George Campbell, financial commissioner for Oude, 
arrived, preceding Mr Montgomery, who is expected 
m a few days General Outram and he did not at all 
agi'ee hi the policy which should be adopted towards 
the rebelhons native chiefs and others. The former 
is for a large and generous and general amnesty, except 
m the cases of actual murderers, the latter is for the 
most vigorous pi'osecution and punishment 

March 2Sth — Palm Sunday . — ^The heat quite 
overpowermg Hope Grant is going out with a force 
to sweep away sundry coUections of sepoys in the 
east of Glide, notably one headed by the Begum at a 
fort on the Gogra called Bifcowlee 

March 29^/i — Eode over to Banks' bungalow, and 
saw part of the column winch is going under Lngard 
to clear the Azimghur district of the band under Koer 
Smg, on their way out They have fifteen marches 
to make ere they reach the scene of their operations. 
Sir James Outiain has received permission from Lord 
Canning to oflfer more liberal terms tban are contained 
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in the Proclamation to any of the gieat zemindars 
vrho show a disposition to smiender Fiom the 
bungalow rode with Morland thiough part of the 
city, and visited Duff, 23rd, and others in their 
quarters, near the Hosseinabad. The worst por- 
tion of the inhabitants have evident^ leturned to 
the city 

2Iu'ich Both — Remained in my tent all da}’ writ- 
ing, with the perspnation streaming from eveiy pore , 
held a ride of half an hour ; to dinner and to bed. 

March 31s^. — Lieutenant Hope Johnstone came in 
to me this morning, by order of the general, with a 
telegram announcing the defeat of the Palmerston 
Ministry on their entente cordiale Bill. The news 
did not cause much sensation in camp. To Indians 
such events have leally a great deal of the cbaiacter 
of local iiohtics As it is becoming a physical iin- 
possibihty to write durmg the day in such a tent as 
I have, I accepted with pleasure the kmd proposal of 
General Outram, that I should go over and esta- 
bhsh myself in one of the empty rooms at Banks' 
bungalow. I unfortunately slept there out m an 
open verandah, where some half-dozen charpoys were 
laid for as many guests The musquitoes devoured 
me, and I was in a perfect fever when the morning 
davmed 

April 1st — ^After breakfast this mormng, I was 
rather amused at a httle scene which took place. We 
were sitting at a table smoking and reading the papers, 
when a chuprassee came in and announced that 
Munoora-ood-dowlah, formerly a man of great ranlc 
in Oude, an ex-minister, and related to the Roy<il 
family, craved an audience of the Chief Commissioner. 
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He was ordeied to walk Id. A very old and vene- 
lable-looking gentleman, entered, followed by two oi 
tbiee attendants, and salaamed all ionnd to ns, whilst 
he and his chief secretaiy paid ns many compliments, 
expi essive of delight at seeing ns 

First A%de — I say, yon speak the old chap's lingo 
better than I do Tell him the Geneial is busy, and 
that he must wait 

Second Aide — No, yon tell him yom'self Con- 
found me, if I do your business 

All this time Munoora is standing After a little 
furthei controversy, the second aide tells him to sit 
down, and he and his attendants shuffle into bioken 
chans, and balance themselves with evident uneasi- 
ness 

First aide whistles, with his legs on the table * 
second aide draws assiduously a fine bold sketch on a 
sheet of blotting-paper Munoora-ood-dowlah, after 
a long pause, begs to know whether the hurra sahib 
bahadoor knows he is waiting, and is likely to see 
him 

First Aide . — I say now, it ""s your turn to go in to 
Sm James I don't want to be bored by this old 
humbug. 

* Second Aide — ^WeU, hadn't we better say Sir 
James won't see him ^ 

First Aide. — No, hang it ; he 's been a faithful old 
swell, and all that; and Sir James might be angry, 
as they were chums long ago. 

Second Aide exit — '^You are one of the la- 
ziest " 

After a time m came Sir James ; but in the in- 
terval Munoora was the very type of misery , for to 
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an Oriental of his rank all this delay and hesitation 
about an audience were very unfavoui'able symptoms 
He really had been our fiiend, and had undergone 
the greatest misery, piivation, loss, and insults at the 
hands of the rebels In former days he was noted 
for his hospitahty to the Enghsh, for Ins magnificent 
sportmg parties, and for his excellence as a shot at 
both lai'ge and small game He had upwards of one 
bundled iifles of the very best Enghsh makers m his 
battery, and his greatest pleasure was to lead a chickar 
for his friends Sir James gave him rather a kindly 
reception, and sent the old man away in better 
spirits. (But he never recovered the ignominy to 
whicli he had been subjected by the rebels, and he 
died soon affcei wards ) 

GooiL Friday^ A^pril %nd — Our camp was moved 
to-day from the Martini ere to the enclosures around 
the Mess-house and the Tara Kothie, or the observa- 
tory, m the latter of which are some rooms available 
For the Chief, and for the officers of the heads of de- 
partments My tent was pitched close to a well at 
an angle of the Mess -house, which had a very offensive 
smeU Indeed, the air of Lucknow is thoroughly 
tainted 

In the course of some conversation with Sir J ames 
Outran! to-day, I happened to mention that a Russian 
general, speakmg in condemnation of Menschikoff's 
position on the Alma, stated that a river formed the 
worst defence that could be rehed on, that a daring 
snemy could always cross it ; that the army which 
was attacked was always beaten, and that there was 
no remarkable instance in history of a river being 
converted into a successful line of defence, whereas 
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many of the most celebrated battles bad been won 
by armies which had forced the passage of nveis in 
order to win them Sm James combated that view 
with ability, and at much length , and in doing so 
evinced a remarkable knowledge of famous military 
operations 

April ord — llr. Montgomery, the Chief Com' 
missioner of Oude, aiinved to-day, to relieve General 
Oiitram, under a salute, and I was mtroduced to him. 
He IS a man of pecuhar smoothness of manner and 
appearance — a large vigorous head, a clear, good eye, 
and great firmness of mouth and hp He is under- 
stood to have obtained pei mission fiom Lord Cannmg 
to modify the menaces of the Pioclamation, and to 
offer Gonsideiable concessions to the rebels in Oude. 
Indeed, it is felt by all who know anything of the 
countiy and of the ciicu instances of the case, that the 
zemindars of Oude require moie consideiation than 
the chiefs in other parts of India who have revolted 
against us Mr Montgomery has a grand task 
before him, hut he is heheved to he suited to the 
work, and the glory of accomphshing it will he great 
as the labour At present all Oude maybe regaided 
as an enemy ^s country, for there are very few chiefs 
who do not still hold out, and defy the tin eats of the 
Pioclamation The capture of Lucknow has dispemed 
the lebels all over the country, and reinforced the 
hands which the rajahs and zemmdars have collected 
around their forts The few fiiendly landownex’S as 
excepted from the Confiscation Clause, with the addi- 
tion of those who have tendered their submission, 
are not large or poweiful enough to give us a nucleus 
for the lestoration of oui’ rule. All our machmery of 
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government is broken and destroyed Our revenue 
is collected by lebels Our pobce bas disappeared 
utterly Oude is to be conqueied. Before it was 
only annexed When it bas been completely sub- 
jugated, tlie labours of tbe civil officers to estabbsb 
law and oidei, finally begin 

Ap/ il Uh — Easter SvAiday — Sold my palkee and 
borse (and coachman, as before, with bis wife and 
family) to tbe Chief Commissioner, who bterally bad 
notbmg to go about in On gomg over to Banks' 
bungalow after breakfast, I found a regular levde of 
officers taking leave of Sir James Outram, who starts 
for Cawnpore, on bis way to Calcutta It was 2 
o'clock eie be got away. Tbe horses of himself and 
staff were at tbe door, and I was glad to be able 
to join tbe cavalcade and ride out part of tbe way 
with bun Sir James led us himself by tbe road be 
took on coming mto tbe town, and by tbe Cbarbagb, 
over tbe bridge, pointing out every locality which 
was remaikable for any incident during bis advance 
towards tbe Eesidency, as we moved on towards tbe 
Alumbagb With him went Colonel Berkeley, late 
chief of bis staff (on bis way to take command of 
H M 's 32nd), Cooper, Hargood, Denison, Money, and 
Olpberts (Cbamier, being unable to travel, was left 
behind at Lucknow) 

I never was out in a hotter day. Sir James bad 
given distmcb orders that there was to be no escort , 
but, on reaching tbe well at tbe Alumbagb, we saw a 
clump of spears on tbe horizon, which Cooper ad- 
mitted, after some hesitation, might belong to a few 
cavalry We ai’gued tbe question whether, as tbe 
enemy were all about us, it was not as well to take 
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au escort. “Suppose you met a party of sowars, 
Sir James'/' said I, “ what would you do 

“ Why, I 'd ride* over the rascals, and knock them 
down with this stick " (a pretty stout one) “ like nine- 
pins," rephed he And I 'm very certain he would 
do his best, at aU events, to keep his word. 

When we got two miles beyond Alumbagh we 
halted, and, with much regret, I bade the general 
good-bye, carr 3 nng back with me feelings of lespect 
and regard for him which time cannot alter He 
rode on without his escort Olpherts and I returned 
to Lucknow, and wm arrived m time to dine together 
at our mess. 

Apnl 5tJi — JEaster Mo7iday — I was fortunate 
enough to secure a corner m a room of the Mess- 
house to write in — a room ' rather say, a walled 
enclosure foil of holes The walls are covered with 
doggerel verses, with charcoal sketches of the Nana 
in torture, in the early manner , wath “ Hurra for 
Tim Flanagan, of the gallant 5 3rd ! " — “ Down with 
tyrant Magee — “Three cheers for the 42nd High- 
landers who took Lucknow t'" — “Six cheers for the 
53rd who took the Mess-house and slawtered the 
sepoys !" — and such little historical notes. 

Colonel Pakenham has one room, or part of one ; 
the Post-office is up-stairs Colonel Keith Young, 
our excellent advocate-general, has another den. Dr. 
Brown and Douglas have an office m a fourth com- 
partment. C C. Johnson and Allgood work at their 
plans and reports m another. Macpherson, the quar- 
termaster-general, gives me a bit of his premises ; and 
lying on a charpoy in the same room is his gallant 

YOL. I. B B 
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brother, who was wounded the other day whilst dis- 
playing the greatest bravery We had a dust-storm 
as a foretaste of what we must expect in the height 
of the hot weather, I cannot conceive anythmg 
hotter than this day. The air was like a furnace 
blast 

Colonel Kelly, Hill’s 38th, dined with me at 
mess. We were routed ignomimously after dmner 
by an alaim of a must-elephant, which got loose, and 
chai^ged thiough the garden close to our tent Had 
it rushed at the tent some of us would have lost the 
number of our mess, for we must have been crushed 
by the poles and kanauts The beast was chased by 
an army of mahouts, with spears and shouts, and we 
heard him trumpeting m the distance after he had 
swam, 01 forded, the Goomtee below us, and set the 
whole camp m an uproar. 

Easter Tuesday^ April 6th — It is lesolved to 
form a corps of observation, combined with a corps 
of occupation, for Lucknow To constitute the fiist, 
certain regiments are warned to have companies 
ready to start at signal for a common rendezvous. 
These will be under Hope Grant, and are to act 
against any body of rebels who may assemble near 
Lucknow. The rest of the troops are to remam in 
garrison in the Mucheebawun Fort, and m the strong 
places eommandmg the budges Walpole, at the head 
of a magnificent httle army, — the Highlanders, a 
regiment of Punjaub Eifl.es, cavalry, and artillery, 
field and heavy, — marches to-morrow for the west of 
Oude, which he is to clear towaids Eohilcund, in a 
hne parallel to the course of the Ganges. We are 
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sui prised that Sir Cohn trusts his Bughlanders to 
Walpole. I dined with Olpherts and the officers of 
Ins troop, B A., at the Kaiserbagh 

ApT%l 7th — ^Went over to visife Bankes. Alas ’ he 
has passed a very bad night, and I did not see 
liim ; the surgeon said it would be imprudent to 
distuib him."*^ Beturned, and wrote all day in a 
vapoui bath 

April — Sir Colin, in the couise of some con- 

versation to-day, mentioned that he was going to 
start that night foi Allahabad, ni older to see the 
Governor-General about Eohilcund Whilst I was in 
his room, he sent for Biddulph, a young aitilleiy 
officer, and told lum ‘^to send on relays of aitillery 
horses for a particular hiend of his who was going 
to travel to Cawnpore that night in all haste But 
of httle avail are aU these precautions. When I was 
at mess to-night I heard one say, “ The Chief is going 
to stait for Allahabad to-night, as he can't get any 
decided rephes from Canning, and he is taking Biuce 
with him " 

April Mh — At six o'clock this morning went 
over to the Kotwallee, where the sales of property 
captured in Lucknow are gomg on, under authority 
of the prize-agents for the benefit of the troops I 
saw nothing of any value, and it struck me that the 
things which were sold realized most ridiculously large 
puces 

Ap'i'il 1 ^th — The result of Sm Cohn's visit to 
Allahabad is tangible to-day in a general order 
just issued, that we are to march for Cawnpore at 
2 AM. to-morrow morning. General Grant staits 

: He died fehoitly afteiwaids 
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'witli his column for Bitowlee also, and I bade him 
farewell this evening. As I was over with General 
Mansfield about 5 pm, another telegram arrived, 
announcmg that the Chief was on his way from Alla- 
habad to Cawnpoie The Chief of the Staff at once 
issued an after-order to countermand our march. Sir 
Colin arrived in camp from Allahabad about mid- 
night 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


My last days in Lucknow — ^The soldiei’s goods and chattels — 
A palpable obstruction — ^A night of gieat pain — ^A melancholy 
mode of piogression — ^Loid Chnton ill at Cawnpoie — The 
whole art of wai — ^Welcome lepose — ^A drive thiough Oawn- 
poie — ^Death of Adrian Hope — Discomfort of mght-maiches — 
Joy to leach the campmg-giound — The lost tent — The rums 
of Kiinouj — Futtehguhi — ^Biigadiei Seaton 

At last the time arrived when ^ve were to leave Luck- 
now Had the change keen more advantageous, it 
would have been hailed by us all with dehght. Even 
as it was, there was universal satisfaction, although 
we were only about to substitute one phase of camp- 
life for another, and were merely to pass from passive 
to active warfare. The sun had become so fierce, that 
it threatened to strike down any European who 
encountered it in the daytime , but, nevertheless, we 
looked forward with positive pleasure to the campaign 
in Eohilcund, which it was considered necessary to 
make before the rains set m. The fall of Lucknow 
had by no means effected the subjugation of Oude. In 
that provmce, and in the adjoining country of Rohil- 
cimd, the rebels were either paramount by force of a 
majority, or were altogether masters of the soil, and 
revenue, and government of the country. On the 
west, in Goruckpore, an old chuckledar of Oude, 
Mehndie Hoosein, was at the head of formidable 
forces, and Koer Smg’s career of conquest had not yet 
been brought to its close. Bundelcund was also more 
or less hostile, and Sir Hugh Rose had not made his 
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triumphant march to Calpee My last days in Luck- 
now, and inglonous mode of departure from it, will 
he Lest exemplified hy extiacts horn my diary 

ApHlllili {Loiu Sunday ') — Very hot, the well 
next my tent smells ahommahly. I suspect decaying 
pandies are at the bottom of it In the evening, 
Torrens and Duff (Welch Fusileers) came to see me 
The latter hi ought over the case of my telescope, 
which I left at the lion bridge, the day of On tram's 
o'econnaisance A sergeant of the regiment had 
found and kept it for me Stewart, of 7th Hussars, 
also came over from his camp to say good-bye. He 
starts with Hope Grant's force to-morrow, to scour 
the country" towards Roy Baredly and the south- 
east of Oude. Pretty '' scouiing " with the ther- 
mometer at 100"^ m the tents alieady i It is an ill 
wmd that blows nobody good, HeUy, of the SSth 
Regiment, sent me over a splendid assortment " of 
chicks and puidahs for tent-doors, chairs and tables, 
which he took out of his quarters This is one of the 
small miseries of a soldier's life He heaps up riches, 
prepares his quarters for a life-long lesidence, and lo ^ 
there cometh the route, and another steps into fruition 
of his labouis It was only this evening that, m 
the course of my ride, I was admumg his snug 
ai-rangements, complimenting him on his candlesticks, 
mirrors, and carpets. 

Hume and I rode over to the big Imambarra, and 
visited Slade, Wdkm, and others, who weie lying 
wounded there ; found some of them very jolly in 
the open cloisters of the buildings near the mosque, 
tajkmg of England, which is now the prevalent cry, 
nor was claret-and-water quite neglected. There 
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were some there, alas, who -would never hve to 
reach their promised land ' I observe an immense 
increase of people in the city — some murderous, 
scowlmg scoundiels among them The coolies re- 
turning from work made such a dust that it was 
really with difficulty I could make my way back to 
my tent in order to di’ess foi dinner. I did not think 
it would prove strong enough to deprive me of that 
said dinner , but it turned out that it did. I had 
been engaged to dine with Forsyth, secietary to the 
Cliief Commissionei, who hved in a bungalow off the 
road fiom our camp to Banks’ bungalow, to the light 
of the Begum Kothie I set out on hoiseback, and 
got into the Huzrutgunj, which was thronged with 
thousands of coohes and many hundreds of bullocks, 
hackeries, and camels, so that it was scarne practicable 
to get through them, and I felt as though I were 
bieathmg soup or an atmosphere of puff-powder. 
Still, by keeping close to the wall, and b}" the aid of 
the lights of the torches and lamps on the hazaar- 
sheds, I got somehow as far as the Begum Kothie, 
where the dust became a real palpable obstiuction , 
my eyes were filled, my ears crammed, my mouth and 
nose choked up No London fog (and I have seen 
some good ones) could be so dense or so disgusting. 
I literally had to turn round my horse and to ride 
back thiough tbe crowd, up the Huzrutgunj to the 
bridge of boats, and so into camp, where I arrived 
ere mess was over This fact will give some notion 
of the dust I suppose the stratum was about four- 
teen or fifteen feet high The natives whom I met 
had covered up their mouths and noses -with pieces of 
hnen , and all the Punjaubees had carefully swathed 
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their Toeards and luxuriant whiskers to protect them 
from the contaminatmg dust 

Monday, April 1 — This morning awoke very 
seedy ; violent sickness and headache Went mto 

Mess-house and saw D , who administered a dose 

of peppeimint, which I took, though I knew he might 
as well have given me a mouthful of air. Grinning 
with pain, and rubbing my stomach, and getting 
worse aE day Laid down in Macpherson’s room. 
Sir Colin came in and told me a good deal of his 
plans. He seems to regret, now, that Campbell did 
not do his duty, and display vigour in pressmg after 
the rebels. 

Tuesda/y, April ISth . — A night of gxeat pain. 
Clifford came in to see me, and pronounced that I had 
an attack of dysentery This is pleasant, considering 
the Head-Quarters march to night, and I must go with 
them. Clifford says there is no alternative but to 
take a dooly, as I am quite unfit to travel on horse- 
back. Such a way to begin a campaign ^ But, please 
God, T Tl be able to get into the saddle ere the fighting 
begins. I am to eat nothing but arrow-root, and to 
drink nothing but congee-water, which is water m 
which rice has been boiled, said to be very antidysen- 
teiic. Lay m my tent, suffocating with heat, and 
in much pain all day, drinking congee-water, for 
which my repugnance increases at every draught. 
Could get no sleep, and yet I must start. 

Wednesday, April IMh . — At a quarter past 2 
o^clock this morning, my dooly was brought up to my 
tent. I was now so weak from the effects of the 
dysentery and diarrhoea, that I had to be carried 
into the pleasant vehicle. In consideration of my 
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weight, I have an extra supply of bearers, so there 
are eight instead of six coolies to carry me. They 
light me into the dooly with flarmg torches. Simon 
fills it with supplies of congee-water, puts sword and 
pistols handy by my side, as, says he, “ There plenty 
budmash as mastar pass through little streets of city/' 
We have only a handful of men as escort, and the 
members of our mess have staited just as they pleased, 
some on elephants, some on horseback, some m bug- 
gies, and the sick m doolys. I was too much fagged 
to observe more than the picturesque effect of the 
torchlights moving in the distance. Soon we were 
in the deserted lanes of the huge city, and frequently 
we came upon families returning to their homes, who 
had selected night for a secret return, and were sui- 
prised by the torchhghts Ay de Lucknow. I 'm 
quite convmced it was the dust which made me lU. 
We went out of the city by the Charbagh, passmg the 
Alumbagh on our way to Cawnpore. This is a me- 
lancholy mode of progression — so sad and sohtary ; 
no one to speak to , smothered, if you open the pur- 
dahs, by dust, and by heat if you keep them shut. 
At last sleep came, and the divine Onefrus made merry 
with me, and told me I was travelling in a first-class 
carriage to Thurles, where, somehow or other, I was 
obhged to go m regard of my episcopal functions ; 
that I never was better in my life , that it was not 
fast-day, and that the cardinal and my brother pre- 
lates had ordered a very fine banquet, and an uncom- 
mon fine tap of claret for 5 ‘'VM, sharp," and that 
in ten mmutes we should be at the station Ay de mi^ 
again * I awake under the shade of a tree in our 
old camping-ground at Buntheerah, now inexpressibly 
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nasty, owing to the fiequent detachments which have 
rested here They are measuring out the ground 
Beside me there rests another dooly , a thin hand is 
stretched out, and draws the cui tains A pale face 
rises languidly fi'om the pillow “ What, Russell * you 
in a dooly ^ Why, I thought nothing would upset 
you. What 's the mattei ? “ Why, my dear Sir 
Wilham, if a man lives over graves, dunks bad water, 
and breathes powdered pandies, he must give in at 
last " 

It was poor Peel, who looked, I thought, weak and 
ill, but he says he is getting stronger, and is looking 
with great pleasure to getting home with his ship 
We had a long chat this morning He expressed 
great uneasiness about young Lord Chntoii, son of 
the Duke of Newcastle, who belongs to Ins ship, and 
is now very ill at Cawnpore — a nice lad, who is liked 
by all that know him He is delighted that the 
Ministers are out on the French Bil], and said, “ Well, 
after all, the House of Commons is national, and has 
honest instincts I "m glad that Ministers who could 
propose to truckle to France in that way should be 
turned out But it will put us in an awkward rela- 
tion with the Emperor'' We then began to talk of 
the chances of a war with France, which he seemed 
to consider very likely ; and we had a good deal of 
conversation about Cherbourg, which I had visited 
when the “President " Louis Napoleon reviewed the 
French fleet there. Of both man and fleet it might 
he well said, “ Quantum mutatus ah illo He told 
me he had a plan of attacking Cherbourg by floating 
batteries, strongly parapetted and “ gabioued," which 
he was sure would succeed. It was about seven 
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o^clock when the tents were up. Chffoid foibad ani- 
mal food, and insisted I was better I hope he is right, 
but I, who ought to know best, don't feel at all im- 
pioved 

AiJril 16 th — Buntheeiah to Nuwabgunj — ^At 2 
this morning marched from Buntheerah, and arrived 
at Nuwabgunj, and encamped at the usual houi' Our 
wits sharpened all night by leports that the enemy 
are hovermg on our flanks as we march We see 
nothing of them, but Simon annoimced that one of 
my camels had suddenly bolted off m the dark with 
my chans, and the best part of my camp outfit on 
his back, and says, “ Budmash sowars will catch 
mastar's chans " There is a brave old custom of 
always encamping on the same ground, which secures 
you the reversion of the smells of your predecessors, 
and something more Peel had some papeis to lend 
me, and I was able to read some of them, but the 
pain is still veiy great, and the disease obstinate 
April 1 (itli — Nuwabgunj to Oonao — Marched 
fr'om Nuwabgunj at 3, and airived at Oonao at 
7 AM Was kept awake last night by a very 
talkative picket near the watch-fire, close to my 
tent. An Lish corporal was instructmg his hearers 
m the art of war. It all dipinds," said he, on 
where you hit yer inimy Suppose I offered to 
hit you, HoUman, on the head, ye 'd have yer two 
hands ready for me, and I wouldn't hurt you a 
bit , but suppose I gev you a sthroke in the sto- 
mach , bedad, I 'd do for you. That 's what we calls 
a Yinerable part, and that 's the whole art of war to 
find it out, and do it clane and cbver. It 's Sir Cohn 
finds out the vmerable part , it 's their flanks or their 
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sides lie comes down on, and tliin they turn their 
backs in a minit, for they "re "cute enough to know 
whin they "re bate, anyhow , and sometimes they dis- 
covers it afore it happens, the poor craytures."" 

Aiwil l^ih — Oonao to Cawnpore — Left Oonao, 
which is famous as the scene of one of Havelock’s 
fights, at 3 o’clock A M. No graves to be seen. It 
IS likely that Havelock lost very few m his early 
actions The enemy were not so bold then as they 
are now. They were almost sui prised at their own 
temerity in daring to stand before white-faced infidels. 
At about half-past 6 crossed the bridge of boats to 
Cawnpore, which was steaming hot in the sun, to 
Sherer s, where I found — oh, luxury f — ^a clean char- 
poy ready for me, clean sheets, tea, fi.'esh milk, a dark 
room, punkahs, and repose. Sherer was out, but a 
competition wallah, whose manners were by no means 
indicative of his merits and attainments, received me, 
and my excellent friend made his appearance soon 
afterwards, fresh fr'om his morning ride. The civilian 
mess still holds on here ; the necessaries of life are 
more abundant ; got fairly desperate at the smell and 
sight of dinner , dashed away the bumper of congee- 
water and the dish of arrowroot, and went madly in 
for claret and currie ; saved my life by this stroke of 
gemus. All the civilians are open-mouthed against 
the Luckaow management, and declare Sir Cohn has 
^‘botched"" the whole affair, whereupon I contend 
against the civilians. They say that Oude is swarm- 
ing with the budmashes, and that if matters had been 
well managed we ought to have killed twenty thou- 
sand of them ! Woke much better after my nap 
post prandial, and was quite able to appreciate 
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Sherer^s moonsliee, a young gentleman who is twenty- 
two years of age, and weighs twenty-two stone — an 
oily rogue, who feasts on ghee, and sugar, and sweets, 
and seems sorely perplexed with the official necessity 
incumhent on him to get up a proper amount of in- 
dignation agamst the budmashes, which he fears may 
impede his digestion Sherer is intent on levj^ing a 
fine on the Oawnpore people, who are said to have 
great quantities of European property concealed in 
their bazaar As a matter of general policy I doubt 
the utility of fines inflicted m that general way. I 
drove through Cawnpore, and found the place swarm- 
ing with people ; and Sherer took me to the native 
kotwal, who is a most magnificent-looking fellow, of 
- great stature, and prodigious abdominous dimensions. 
The European kotwal, a big English, or Anglo-Indian, 
official, is almost worthy to compete with the Ma- 
homedan mayor. He is married to Mrs Byrne, 
whose husband was killed m the mutinies, and whose 
life was saved by the Nuwab of Emruckabad, who 
knew her and her mother, and received them into his 
zenana The ruins around the fort are nearly cleared 
away , all the trees have been cut down to give free 
play to the guns ; the bungalows have been partially 
repaired, but the church is just as the mutimes and 
the fight at Cawnpore left it Had we desired to 
mark mdelibly our sense of the wrong inflicted upon 
us, we could have transferred the station and canton- 
ments to some spot above or below the present site ; 
hut the railway termmus now fixes the British settle- 
ment. 

— Sir Colin and Mansfield have arrived, 
' and evil news has come with them, I have jusi 
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seen a telegram^ from which it appears that Walpole 
has been reptilsed in an injudicious attack on a body 
of rebels under Nirput Smg, posted in a mud-fort 
called Eoyea or Rooea, near Rhadamow^ and that 
Adrian Hope has been killed m the action A gentler, 
braver spnit, never breathed — a true soldier, a kmd, 
courteous, noble gentleman in word and deed , de- 
voted to his profession, beloved by his men, adored 
by his friends — this is indeed a loss to the Biitish 
army > A sad fate for such a one as Adrian Hope, 
who would have shone in the grandest battle-fields, 
or have done himself honour in the greatest of Euro- 
pean campaigns by the exhibition of courage and of 
skill, to be shot-down in a ditch by an ambushed 
ruffian, in an obscmn Oude jungle-foit The Chief is 
greatly grieved But who is not ^ Walpole seems 
to have made the attack in a very careless, unsoldierly 
way, as far as we know at present Poor Brainley is 
kiLledj and so is Douglas. The 42nd and the Sikh 
regiment engaged have lost moie than 100 men 
killed and wounded 

A sepoy, caught by Maxwell, who is watching 
the Calpee rebels, was brought in just as we were 
going to dmner. He was cool and collected, though 
he knows his doom. It being Sunday, be was 
not hanged, but early to-morrow the wretch will 
swiug, for he was taken with arms in Hs hands. 
Two Eurasian ladies, drummers" daughters, came into 
Cutcherry to complain of great rudeness on the part 
of Euiopean officers last mght. These poor creatures 
had been carried off by the mutmeers, and had es- 
caped worse than death by ready Compliance with 
the worst. They were quite willing to speak about 
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their misfortunes. Neither of them was sixteen years 
old 

April l^tli — Cawnpore to Chowheypore — got 
up perfectly well tills morning, and feehng all the 
better for my little lashness, so that I am quite up 
to the mark for our march Our camp moved out 
yesterday to the Subadar's Tank. I went on to 
Chowbeypore this moimng Sir Cohn did the two 
marches in one In the evenmg my good land host, 
Sherer, drove part of the way towards camp m his 
mule- gharry, which he had lent to carry me out, and 
we took leave on the load-side, where he had saddle- 
horses waiting for his return It was dark ere we 
got near the camp, which was pitched some way off 
the road-side, and I had great difficulty in finding my 
way across ploughed fields to the watch-fires 

April — Chowbe 3 q)ore to Poorwah. — Oh, Sir 
Cohn, this is very severe ^ At 2 15 this morning we 
weie on our way to Poorwah* thirteen miles The 
fatigue and monotony of these slow, long marches in 
the daik, aie indescribable You can see nothing. 
Unrefreshed by sleep, only half-awake, every moment 
you catch yourself just going over the horse's shoulder 
You must look out lest you ride over soldiers or camp- 
followers who tlirong the road, mingled with flocks of 
goats, sheep, tats or ponies, camels, bullocks, begum- 
carts, all shrouded in dust and darkness At last 
dawn comes, very slowly, no glory m it, no clouds — 
on the horizon there is a dim fog of dust, a haze 
which hides the sun There is no colom?, no atmo- 
sphere The moment the sun shows above the haze, 
lie burns you like fire. As you pass through the 
villages, ghostlike figures clad in white nse from their 
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charpoySj ‘wliicli are laid out in the street, stare at 
you for a moment, and sink to sleep again Early 
inarches, how I hate you ^ and yet you must be, for 
the men must be got under cover ere the sun is long 
out It is joy mdeed to come up to the camping- 
ground, and to find the mess-do oly already esta- 
bhshed in full play under some fine tree, to join the 
group which is lying on the ginund among the ants 
and dried leaves — alas I there is no grass — and to 
get the first gulp of refireshing tea. I have hired two 
bullock-hackeries which come along very nicely with 
my effects, and Sherer gave me two splendid black 
jenny-goats on startmg from Oawnpore, which set 
me up every mormng with abundance of delicious 
milk. 

ApHl 21st . — From Poorah to TJrrowl, thirteen 
miles Started at 2 1 5 A M I go on ahead with 
Allgood and C. 0 Johnson, the Quartermasters- 
General, who precede the column, and mark out the 
ground for the camp This gets us out of the dust. 
In India the Government camping-ground is reserved 
at certam stages all along the road, and is marked off 
by stone pillars. The great object is to get the men 
under the shade of the trees, the Oommander-m-Chief 
of course getting the best place. Whilst Allgood and 
Johnson gallop to and fro with the camp, the kotwal 
and colour men were laymg down the cords for the 
streets of tents. I fasten up my horse if the syce is not 
up, and take a sleep with one eye open for the mess- 
camels One by one the staff come in Sir Colin and 
the chief of the staff are generally some time behind 
us Then comes their escort, a handful of cavalry; 
next the interminable Ime of tent-camels and ele- 
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pliantSj then the cavalry m the centre of a cloud of 
dust, and at last, " rub-a-dub-dub, rub-a-dub-dub/^ 
and the infantry, hot and fagged, and white as bakers, 
trudge up, then more baggage; then the lear-guard, 
and three miles of stragglers, and bazaar people. We 
have the 80th with us, fine soldierly-looking fellows, 
with a cruelly bad band 

April 22nd , — Left Urrowl at 3 15 and marched 
to Meerun-ke-serai, ten miles — a decided improvement 
as to time and distance As I came up to camping- 
giound, passed a disconsolate-looking Englishman on 
the roadside who had got out of his gharry, and was 
looking for the troops It turned out to be Eoss of 
the 93rd, formerly adjutant-general at Balaklava, 
and I directed him to our tope. Dmed with Sir 
Cohn, and after a long talk with him and with 
Geneial Mansfield, who was also one of the guests, I 
made for my tent. For the hfe of me I could not 
find it. I wandered about among the trees m the 
dark, and at last was forced to shout out Simon'' at 
the top of my voice, no doubt receiving kmd wishes 
from the inmates of the tents. Theie were plenty 
of feUows sleeping out in the air on them charpoys, 
as it was cooler than in the tents. No Simon 
answered. At last, quite savage, I made over to a 
charpoy, and shaking the sleeper, said, “ Who 's here ? 
Can you tell me where my tent is It was Sir 
Cohn himself, who, wide awake in a minute, gazed 
at me with some wonder. I apologized and told him 
my story; he laughed, and said, ^^WeU, take a fresh 
departure from this pomt now, and you must come 
upon your tent down that street/^ I did so, and next 
distinguished myself by walkmg in upon Mansfield, 
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“who was sitting up reading After disturbing all tbe 
camp I got to my own tent at last The position of it 
bad been changed, owing to the ai rival of Colonel Percy 
Heibert and others at Head- Quarters We were near 
the famous rums of Kunouj to-day, the great Hindoo 
city and seat of eminre. An old man who sold rose- 
water and preserved tamarinds, and who told us he 
had been guide to Lord Lake, promised to come in 
the evening and conduct us to the place, but he did 
not keep his word, and so I missed seeing those very 
wonderful remains, which are, however, only ap- 
preciable by one who is better versed m Hindoo 
antiquities than most of us are Only one or two 
officers went , and they came back, declaring it 
was a ^‘do — a sham, nothing but old bricks and 
rubbish '' 

April 2orcl — Meerunkeserai to Gooshaigunj near 
the Ganges Slaughtered some fine peacocks under 
our tope, and saw some deer ; but the heat was so 
intense I dared not stir out to stalk them. Sir Cohn 
pushed on straight to Puttehguhr, where he has sum- 
moned General Penny to meet him, and the latter 
will have a ride of sixty miles ere he can keep the 
appomtment Tins morning Sir Cohn gave me a 
good idea of the Eoliilcund operations Penny is to 
cross the Ganges and to clear the Budaon district, 
which IS full of rebels, and then he is to join Sir 
Colm, who will pass over at Futtehguhr, and take 
command of Walpole's column, now on the Eamgunga, 
where Walpole gave a large body of the enemy a 
defeat, after his check before Eoyea. Meanwffile 
Jones and Coke will march down fioin the north 
west towards Bareilly; Khan Bahadoor Khan ancl 
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all the Rohilcund rebels are there in force ; but I 
fear they will slip through our fingers , we are very 
short of cavalry 

Aioril %4ith — From Gooshaigunj to Kamalgunj 
Left at 2 am, ai rived at 6 15, road villanous to a 
degree Passed the Kalanuddee by the suspension- 
bridge, at the place wheie Sn Colm beat the Nuwab 
of Furruckabad and the Futtehguhr rebels on the 
2nd January They had a veiy strong position, and 
had they destroyed the bridge altogethei, they would 
have caused us serious inconvenience , but they only 
took up the planking i It is a very strange, and to 
me an unaccountable fact, that the rebels have never 
yet thoroughly destioyed a budge, or cut up roads, or 
impeded communication At Delhi, they left poitions 
of the drawbridges down at the Cashmere and other 
gates Here the cavalry, under Hope Grant, got 
on their flanks, and Hodson gave them a glorious 
hunt The consequence of our success was, that 
Futtehguhr and Furruckabad were abandoned with- 
out a struggle The village bears maik of our shot 
stiU 

April 2oth — Marched into Futtehguhr this morn- 
ing at 6,1 5. Passing through a city of ruins, desolated 
bungalows, and buimt station, came to a high and 
spacious mud-fort Passed through gateways up to a 
compound inside, and found Alison and Baird and 
others drinking tea in front of a large bungalow. 
These were the quarters of Legeyt Bruce, who was 
acting as superintendent of the gun-carriage depart- 
ment here, and to whom I was armed with letters 
of introduction To my immense delight, he offered 
me part of a room Before breakfast we went down 

n n 0 
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to the ruins of Maharajah Dhuleep Sing's park, 
garden, and palaces, where there is a most delicious 
swimming-bath, m which we had an invigorating 
tumble Dined with Sir Colin in the evemnof, where 
I had the pleasme of meeting Brigadier Seaton, a 
veiy intelbgent, smart, gentlemanly man, and in look 
and manner quite bearing out the reputation he has 
gained for decision, dash, and soldierly quahties. 
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Dhiileep Sing’s "batli — savage, beastly, and degiading custom - 
The column filing off — Told off to an elephant — ^Fields stiewed 
vnih. skeletons — Junction with Walpole — ^An Indian storm — 
A shoit but giatefol sleep — ^Difficulty of keepmg Highlandeis 
back — Sit William Peel no moie ' — ^An Enghsh soldiei and his 
“piesner” — ^Despeiate kick fiiom a hoise — Mounted on a 
tumbiil — ^A day of dxows}^ pain — Moie dooly tiaveUing — 
Geneial Penny killed — ^Disastei at Kulaowlee — Halt near 
Shahjehanpoie — Bide through the city — Sea of mango gloves 
— Conflicting lepoits from Baieilly — ^Bamboo backsheesh — 
Expected engagements 

Api^l 26 th — ^We returned this mommg from the 
Maharajah's hath, to breakfast m a small pagoda or 
mosque inside a large serai, which is used by our 
officers as a kind of club How the natives must be 
disgusted at our use of the holy places ! I was very 
much shocked to see in this court-yard, two native 
servants, covered with plaasters and bandages, and 
bloody, who were lying on them charpoys, moaning 
On inqmrmg, my jfriend was informed by one of the 
guests, they were So-andrSo's servants, who had just 
been '"hcked’' by him. It is a savage, beastly, and 
degiading custom I have heard it defended , but 
no man of feehng, education, or goodness of heart 
can vindicate or practise it The sobs of the poor 
woman, the wife of one of the men, who sat by the 
charpoys, were most affectmg , but not a soul went 
to comfort or say a kind word to her The master 
who had administered his spiriting" so gently to his 
delinquent domestics, sat sulky and sullen, and, I 
hope, ashamed of his violence, at the table ; but he 
had no fear of any pains or penalties of the law 
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I had a day of cool work, in a cool room, m 
whieli the tlieimometer was only 88° Bruce hiewed 
mighty beakeisof claiet-cup ; Mylne sent us m bottles 
of Cl affcily-constructed and scientifically-refrigei ated 
imlk-punch And lo ^ lound comes the Adjutant- 
Generals chuprassee with the oiders And they are 
veiy distressing We march at 12 to-night, and 
cross the Ganges into Rohilcund, w^hich is one great 
rebel ant-hiU At dusk, Bruce and myself rode over 
to our camp, which was pitched in a tope about a nule 
outside the foit of Futtehguhr, and dined at our 
mess After dinner, I was obliged to return to the 
fort to see my tent packed. It was blight moonlight, 
and the little plateau inside, m front of the bungalow, 
presented a curious sight, for the tents were already 
down, and the few inhabitants of this quarter weie 
m the open Sn Colm was fast asleep in his chair, in 
the open air , Mansfield was writmg at a small table 
nnder a tiee , Crealock copying letteis and despatches 
on bis knees. Having seen my goods and chattels 
off, I returned to camp, where our elephants were to 
be in readiness at midnight It was resolved to use 
those useful creatures foi the first part of the march. 
On my way back, I met the vast column filing off 
towards the bridge. Some of the rear-guard begged 
that I would take measures to pi event a drunken 
artilleryman, who had tumbled into a hole, from 
coming to harm They were obliged to hurry on 
after their comrades. All tents were down in camp, 
and the officers were lying asleep in then* cloaks, I 
made out Macpherson, the Quaitermaster-General, who 
was placidly reposmg on his charpoy, and reported 
the artilleryman's case to him. “ If it 's fi*om drink,'" 
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quotli he, ^Hhe man will be all light by morning^' 
The noble Highland sagacity of the senument won 
my instant assent, and so I laid me down on the 
gi'ound beside much-esteemed friend, and slept as 
well as the jackals would jieimit me, 

April 2ith — From Futtehguhr across the Ganges 
into Rohdcund — We staited fr'om our camp soon 
alter 1 o'clock thi« moinmg The Chief left the 
fort on his elephant at 1 30 , Mansfield, ditto ditto, 
cit the same time about Colonel Macpherson, the 
Quaitermaster-General , Major Stewart, Assistant Ad- 
jutant-General, and Maclannon, formerly of the 42nd, 
who has joined the StafiP as suigeon to the Loid 
Sahib, in hen of Clifford, gone to Landour, and myself, 
were told off to an elephant, -which had something like 
the body of an Irish jauntmg car placed on its back 
for our reception I own that I mounted with tre- 
pidation, and had some doubts of the eqmlibre of the 
howdah. We passed out fiom the trees to the plain, 
which was peopled by ghosts flitting along in the 
moonlight The scene was theatrical and stiange- 
looking The old fort of Futtehguhr toweimg above 
the silvered flood of the Ganges, seemed the work of 
some grand canvassed Grieve, and it was only the 
dull roar of the multitude pouring over the bridge 
of boats which gave its real character to what was 
around us 

The wretchedness of this morning, this night and 
morning maich i How one's head went to and fro 
at every jog of the beast in a sleep-compelling manner 
which was iriesistible With what a jerk one caught 
himself up just as he was going to plunge head foie- 
most fifteen feet to the hard sand * It was about 
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o^clock wlien we crossed the Ganges and got into 
Eohileund. Then for some hours we toded over 
sands till we came to the Eamgunga, a deep stream, 
which our elephant waded across, so that our feet 
nearly touched the water. The hathi nearly floated 
his driver off his neck. Higher up was a bridge 
of boats made by the rebels, which was taken the 
other day ( 23 rd, I think) by Walpole, m a smart 
advance of cavalry and horse-artillery. The Com- 
mander-m-Chief was crossing it as we came up. 
Here our horses should have been waiting, but my 
syce was invisible, and I had to continue and jog 
on in the iron embrace of the howdah. For several 
miles our course lay over fields strewed with homd 
bloated skeletons — ^the men killed m the pursuit from 
the Eamgunga Some of those who fell had white 
gaiters and other articles belonging to the ffighlanders 
and Sikhs who were killed in the attack of Eoyea, so 
it is probable they were Nirput Smg's men. The 
motion of the elephant made Stewart perfectly sick, so 
that he had to get down and mount Sir Colm's car- 
riage, which was near us at the time. I took up Colonel 
Pakenham, and Norman, the Adjutant- General, whose 
elephant would not behave itself and who were toil- 
ing on in the dust and heat of the sun, as their syces 
were also missing. The heat of this morning was 
beyond endurance. It seemed as if Tingree, for which 
we were bound, was maccessible At last, thank 
Heaven, we see our tents pitched, and the bazaar 
flags flying, though the camp is in a sandy plain I 
found every one nearly as done up as myself ; our mess- 
tent not np. Breakfasted in AUgood's tent; thirst, 
most distressing. Here we effected our junction 
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witli Walpole’s force, I found tlie officers of tlie 
42nd and 9Srd in a state of fiiiious "wrath and dis- 
content with their general They told me they were 
afraid of mutiny, or woise, when poor Hope was 
buried * Nirput Sing drew off his men in the night, 
and when Walpole was told next morning the place 
was evacuated, he said, ‘‘Thank God'” He would 
not take any notice of the information sent roimd 
to him by the cavalry at the other side of the fort 
where there was a jeel nearly dry, and the wall of 
the fort was so low that a man might have leaped 
over it This is strange ; for although Walpole 
had no experience of service before he came out 
to India, and had chiefly been engaged in staff 
employ, he showed energy, courage, and conduct at 
Cawnpore His manners are unpleasant, and he 
has managed to make himself unpopular It would 
be impossible to give an idea of the violent way in 
which some officers spoke of him to-day. 

As we were at dinner this evening I had the first 
idea of an Indian storm Suddenly the sky became 
jet black, and shut out the moon — ^hghtning flashed 
incessantly. I was gomg to my tent with Captain 
Apthorp, the postmaster, when the dust-storm struck 
us. I was blmded, and all I could do was to keep 
my hands over my eyes, and shout till some Kelassies 
came to our aid and led me to my tent. Everything 
was smothered with dust an inch deep. The storm 
threatened to blow my tent down, and actually beat 
the mess-tent and several otheis to the ground. 
BuUet-hke drops of ram fell, and there were some 
heavy peals of thunder , but the moon shone out and 
the clouds were gone in an hour's time 
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A'prll — Tlie force was off before 2 AM this 
moniiBg for Jellalabad on the road to Shahjehanpore, 
About 3 A IT j we baited, and lay down lu our cloaks 
for a short sleep, which was very grateful At 3 30 
the bugles sounded, and on we went again Country 
very fiat, but well wooded and highly cultivated. 
The fields full of dall, sugar-cane, and cotton plant 
stumps, which are yevy apt to lame the horses* My 
best marcher was put hors de combat to-day by one 
of these, which went clean into the frog Sir Colin 
also had a horse lendered unfit for work from the 
same cause. The villages are invariably deserted as 
we advance About 6 30 we had another halt, and 
I remained alongside Sir Cohn whilst his pet High- 
landers inarched by — the 42nd, 7 0th, and 93rd I 
had shoit chats with old fiiends and acquamtances, 
Cameron, Taylor, Hay, and others Sir Cohn evi- 
dently did not wish to speak about Eoyea, but once 
or twice refen mg to it and to the Highlanders, he 
said, ‘^The difiiculty with these troops, Mr EiisseU, is 
to keep them back, thafs the danger with them 
They will get too far forward.'^ The !&ghlanders axe 
very proud of Six Cohn, and he is proud of them. 
They look on him as if he belonged to them, hke 
their bagpipes, — a property useful in war. His Ex- 
cellency gave me a copy of his proclamation on 
entering Rolulcund, a very useful and sensible docu- 
ment. About 8 A M. we came m sight of a high mud 
fort, dominating a large village Our vedettes said 
they could make out men inside. Away scampered 
some cavahy and guns to the fort, and I with them. 
But the fort was empty, though it had evidently been 
very recently occupied by a very numerous picket of 
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tlie enein^" Our camj) was intcbed some distance 
outside the village. 

Here there is a coufasion of dates in my Diary, as 
I find on this day, What sad, sad news 1 Sir 
William Peel no more^” When at Futtehguhr, I 
heaid he was unwell at Cawnpore, and I at once 
telegraphed to the Rev ^Ix Moore, the chaplain, to 
ask how he was. The morning we left Tingiee a 
messenger came out to me with a telegram from 
Mr Moore “ Sir Wilham is doing as well as can 
be expected in a bad case of confluent small-pox.'' 

I showed the message to Sm Colin, who evinced 
anxiety and concern Dr ChfiToid, when he heard 
Peel was ill of small-pox, said, He never -will get 
over it. I know Inm so well , I 'm sure he 's the 
worst subject possible " Alas ' his diagnosis proved 
too tiue This moinmg Sir Colin rode after me, 
after the second halt, and said quietly, “ You 'll be 
soiry to beai this bad news. Poor Sn William is no 
moie." There ]s no use m dilatmg on one's own feel- 
ings The news went abroad from regiment to regi- 
ment, through all the laiiks, and all tins day and 
during the march I heard nothing but expressions of 
regret and deep sjmipatby The greatness of om' 
loss we in all probability shall never know. 

At breakfast-time Sir Co^lm was missing He was 
hunted for in all directions Alison set off to look 
for him in the fort, and I lode with him On enter- 
ing over the parapet, we found Sir Cohn, sure enough, 
with Colonel Sterlmg, going over the place. Again 
he alluded indirectly to the Royea affctir, to the rash- 
ness of officers m a subordinate position attempting 
to blame or judge tbe acts of their superiois, of the 
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strength of those mud forts^ and of the difficulty of 
restraining the Highlandeis “ Look at this fort, and 
see hew easy it would he for a few resolute fellows to 
pick off a body of men rash enough to run mto that 
ditch. Why, these young gentlemen raised an outcry 
the other day against that poor fellow, Campbell, 
because he did not cut up the runaways at Lucknow ; 
but Major Daly, who understands his duty as well as 
any man, and who was present at the time, told me 
he did not think Campbell could have done more 
than he did T" His Excellency did not allude to the 
heavy guns with the column, or to the easy way into 
the fort of Eoyea. 

On our way back, met an Enghsh soldier unarmed, 
who had ferreted out a budmash in the village, armed 
with sword and shield, 'Hook him presner,"'’ as he 
said, and, having tied his arms behmd his hack with 
his turban, was conducting him m triumph to the 
Provost-marshal. In the afternoon I sauntered out 
on horseback through the delicious gioves around us ; 
visited the advanced posts and pickets, all of which 
had seen sowars in the distance. I had my gun; 
kiUed some beautiful mango birds, wood-peckers, 
bright jays, pigeons, and doves, and had a splendid 
run after a fox, in which I strained the inner muscle 
of the thigh, m consequence of a violent shy made by 
my horse, as he nearly leaped on top of a jackal 
crouching in a rut amid high grass I was thoroughly 
tired when I got back fco camp, and could not go out 
to the 42nd, where I was engaged to dine with 
Colonel Cameron. 

April Dies carbone notanda/' — Left. Jel- 

lelabad for Kanth at the usual early hour, notwith- 
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standing that we were in an enemy's country , but it 
is moonlight. I rode for some time with Di Tice, 
but, gettmg tired of his slow pace, I pushed on by 
the side of the column so rapidly that my syce could 
not keep up, particularly as the ground was full of 
sharp stumps At last I got up to the guns of the 
advanced guard, just as the halt was called I gave 
my horse to a syce to hold, and lay down beside 
Bunny, and slept by the road side. At last the 
bugles sounded. I woke up at the Stand by your 
horses,” and saw that the syce to whom I had given 
my liorse to hold had fallen asleep like the lest of us, 
so that the other quadruped of which he was in 
charge had free access to bite, and lack, and fight 
with the only remaining hoise I had available for a 
long march. All the stalhons about tis were squeaking 
and lashing out violently. I ran over to preserve my 
beast firom being eaten ahve, — ^but I was sleepy ; my 
leg was stiff fi-om the stram of the day before, — and, 
just as I was gettmg up to the head of my horse, a 
powerful Arab, belonging to Stewart, ran back to 
have a last go in at his enemy, and deliveied a mur- 
derous fling, from which I could not escape, for my 
own horse was pressmg hard against me I saw 'the 
shoes flash in the moonlight. In an instant I was 
sent flying along the ground under my horse's belly. 
One heel had struck me just at the lower part of the 
stomach, but the steel scabbai'd of the sword I wore 
broke the force of the blow there, though the shoe 
cut out a small piece of skin ; the other hoof caught 
me right in the hollow of the right thigh Several 
men ran towards me. Bicketts and Bunny picked 
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rue np^ and helped me to one of Tombs’ gims, where 
I managed to hold on by the tumbiil seat. I was in 
great pam, faint, sick, and buiming with thirst. Foi 
three hours or so I rumbled along on the tumbril, 
till we came within about two miles of Kanth, where 
we were to encamp An alarm was raised that the 
enemy were close to oui front, and Tombs was 
ordered to gallop on with his guns and some horse, 
to leconnoitie I, of comse, had to be helped from 
the tumbril, and placed on the road side As I sat 
there Sir Cohn came up, dismounted, and sat down 
near me ; but neither he nor I thought enough of 
the kick to pay attention to it Indeed, he was 
quite absorbed with the case of a native official, who 
was hanged m our camp by Mr. Money, m virtue of 
his civil authority. Sir Colm was extremely mdig- 
nant at the transaction, which he characterized m the 
severest way. It appears this man had been tehsiidai^, 
or head of a revenue police department, in our ser- 
vice, but had gone over with all the rest of his class 
to the rebels. However, he had recently been in 
communication with some of our officers , and Captain 
Carey, on Walpole’s staff, had taken it on himself to 
say that if he surrendered or came in, his life should 
be spared The man came in accordingly, but Mr. 
Money seized him, and yesterday evening Be was 
hanged, loudly invokmg with his last breath the 
honour of British officers and the promise given to 
him. As Sir Colin says, such conduct will leave 
rebels no alternative but to hold out to the last This 
severity is a premium to resistance. He has spoken 
to Mr Money m a sharp and decided tone, which will 
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prevent sncIi occurrences in our camp in fature."^ 
Sterling, indeed all the Head-Quarters people, are 
exceedmgly displeased at the oceiurence, and declare 
that the Tvord of a British officer should have been 
held inviolate 

When our conversation was ended, and the tents 
appeared ready m the distance, Sir Colin mounted , 
but my syce was nowhere to he seen, and so I had to 
walk as best I could beside Sir Cohn's horse, leaning 
with pain on my swoid, which was the only support 
I had The distiess of movement increased at every 
step, and by the time I had walked to the camp I 
was all but faintmg Svc Cohn has seen too much of 
pam to think much about it, and said, You ’U he all 
right after a httle rest " After breakfast, Mr Mac- 
kinnon came to my tent, and examined the injury. 
A large, blood-colouied lump, the size and shape of a 
horse-shoe, had risen up in the hollow of the thigh, 
and I was otherwise injured Cold lotions ordered. 
I lay on my back all day in good Macpherson's tent, 
hstenmg dieamily to the hum- drum narratives of the 
endless spies who were coming m with all sorts of 
stories about the enemy, generally of a very poetical 
and unpractical sort His tent was cool and airy 
considering the awful heat, and so m drowsy pain I 
lay all day. To-rnorrow morning I must take my 
place in a dooly again This is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to me , but I have arranged that I may move 
with the advanced guard, so as just to keep abreast 
of the guns , therefore I shall not miss anything that 
is going forward. 

1' Lord CaimazLg snhseq^uentLy approved of Mr Money’s act, as 
he pioved die man vras a ringleader in retelhon 
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Friday, SOtfi A'pril — Kauth to ShahjeliarLpore — 
Unable to mount a horsey I am earned m a dooly. I 
am to know moie of those doolys, it would appear, 
than I care for I confess that there is something 
revoltmg to my feelings about the mode of progression, 
though we had our sedan chairs, and were no better 
than Hindoo notables in our day It is miserable 
joggmg along by the colimm. Every one bullies 
dooly -bearers ; therefore, to avoid knocks and whip 
cuts and bad language, they go off in the open, 
and expose one to the risk of being cut up by the 
enemy^s cavalry. They were reported to be strong 
at Shahjehanpore ; and it was not pleasant to find 
myself at dawn this morning out in a wide plain, 
with only a cloud of dust in the distance to show 
where our column was marching. As the bearers, 
in comphance with a hint from, a revolver, were 
turning towards the hue of march, a body of eight 
or ten native cavalry came upon us out of a tope, 
shoutmg like furies, and brandishing their lances and 
sabres. I gave it up as a bad chance for life, but sat 
up in the dooly with pistols ready for action, and 
hoping that if I hit the leader, the others would 
think better of the matter and retire. The dooly- 
bearers, to ray astonishment, instead of dropping me 
and running for their lives, broke into a canter, but 
the horsemen soon came up with them , and just as 
I was about pulling the trigger on the leader, who 
had his lance point within a yard of the hmdmost of 
the bearers, they swept by us towards our column, 
leavmg two of their number to conduct the delin- 
qLuent dooly-men to their proper station. In effect, 
it' was a patrol of Mooltanee horse, which had been 
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sent out at night, and -was now returning to the 
troops, and, in execution of tlieii orders, they fell on 
the dooly, which was out of the line of march, and 
compelled the men to go to their proper place. Our 
course lay to Shahjehanpore, wheie the outbreak of 
mutiny took place, under cncumstances of great bar- 
barity, and as it contained a large fanatical Mahome- 
dan population, it was supposed the enemy would 
hold it , but our scouts brought us word last night 
that it was evacuated, though the Moulvie and Nana 
Sahib were in it up to a recent period, and one of the 
ladies of the zenana had presented the latter with a 
son just before our arrival 

As my dooly was brought up to camp, Sm Colin 
walked up to ask after me, and sat on the ground 
whilst his tent was being pitched. I saw Mansfield 
walking rather rapidly over towards us with a de- 
spatch m his hand, which he delivered to Sir Colin^ 
saying, ^‘This is from Colonel Jones, sii\ General 
Penny is kiUed ^ 

Sir Colm did not express the least surprise, but 
simply asked the two questions, “ When and where 
At a place called Kukrowlee, the night before last ; 
a sort of ambuscade or surprise it seems 

Here Mansfield ^ Please take the despatch and 
read it ’ And so indeed it was. The gallant old 
officer was makmg a loosely-ordered mght march; and 
relying on the infoimation of the civihan who accom- 
panied his column, he believed there were none of the 
enemy's forces near him, and took no steps to keep 
his column together, or to send out a proper advanced 
guard m front “ Googur'' Wilson, as he is called, 
a well known active and courageous civihan, was in 

VOL. I. D D 
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charge of the column, Yvhicli bad been sweeping 
through Budaon, and he duected Penny s march to a 
place called Oosaite, where a large body of infantry, 
with guns and some cavaliy, weie said to have taken 
up their position The foice consisted of a wing of 
the Caiabmeeis, undei Jones, about 200 stioiig, 353 
of H IE ’s 6 4th, under Bingham, the Beloocli battalion 
(300), a poition of 2nd Pimjaubees, 250 sabres Mool- 
tanee horse, and six heavy and six hght guns, about 
1,550 in all Oosaite was deserted All the natives 
declared that the enemy had made off towards the 
north-east, where they would probably endeavour to 
get mto Oude On this point infoimation was posi- 
tive 

Yes/' oLseiwed Sn Cohn, “ you find civilians aie 
continually deceiYung us, or allow^mg themselves to be 
deceived by the natives They will msist on it that 
the people are not against us 

Penny dmected his march along the Budaon-road, and 
at a place called the Kukiowlee, fiom the head of the 
column where he was riding, some indistinct objects and 
some lights were seen It was quite dark, and ere they 
could asceibain the natuie of those appearances, a dis- 
chaige of grape and musketry thiew them into con- 
fusion. Penny, whose bndle-hand was probably dis- 
abled, seems to have been carried by his frightened hoise 
right among the enemy, where of course he was cut 
to pieces. In a charge of the Carabineers subse- 
quently they all tumbled on a lot of gazees in a ditch. 
Porster, Betty, Eckford, Davis, and Graham, were 
badly wounded, and several of the men put hors de 
cowhat The 64th entered the village at the pomt 
of the bayonet, after it had been severely shelled, and 
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the enemy got away with small loss as usual It 
is astonishing that an old soldier like General Penny 
could have been so indiscreet f Poor man f And 
yet he was indeed a good soldier, and a very careful 
leader, who had seen much and vaiious seivice in 
India 

111 war there is no time for elaborate giief. We 
passed the entrance to Shalijehanpore in our march 
by a bridge of boats over the iiver The stone gate- 
house and the houses of the city looked exactly like 
the entiance to Eussiaii £l on tier stations By order 
of Nana Sahib, all the houses or buildings suitable to 
shelter troops in the city or cantonments have been 
destroyed We were, therefoie, obliged to cut to a 
thick tope outside the city, at the other side of the 
liver, and some of the column were encamped actually 
in the open under a tremendous sun Sir Cobn told 
me he would leave a small force under Colonels Hale 
or Percy Hex belt, to keep Shahjehanpoie when he 
moved on to Bareilly 

Maylst — We baited aU day here, principally, I 
believe, to permit the Engineers to make a veiy feeble 
attempt at fortifying our tope, so as to make it an 
entrenched position for the men •who wib be left in 
garrison here The proceeding was so very imbecile 
that the tope was abandoned , the day was lost, and 
our labour thrown away. It was resolved to send 
Hale's little force to occupy the jail, which is in toler- 
able order and preservation, and which dominates 
pait of the city The tiacing of the work piovoked 
immense laughter to-day. Why is it that our En- 
gineers are so ^ It is a melancholy fact, that 

with all our mechamcal skill, and with our immense 
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genius as civil engineers, *we have produced no military 
engineer of any grand genius — no one 'who has 
invented a system hke Vauban or Cormontaigne, or 
"who has v’litten any origmal -work woith three half- 
pence Theie are highly-iespectable officers, such as 
Bourgogne, Jones, Gordon, and others, but no one 
will say -we have a Todtleben In India it is said 
the best engmeers are captains of infantry, but from 
what I have seen of the Company's Engineeis, such 
men as Robert Hapier for example, I think them 
equal to the best in the Queen's service 

This afternoon I felt so well, after a powerful leech- 
ing and bhstermg of the leg, that I mounted an 
elephant, and with Goldsworthy and Mi Donald, a 
Rohilcund planter, who has come up with our column 
to look after his property, or the wreck of it, went 
through the city. The population have fled, a very 
few ill-looking, scowlmg fellows prowling about the 
streets, and some sweetmeat-seUers at the corners 
The mam street is very clean and neat, being paved 
with smaU brick-like tiles, set with the thm edge 
upwards, and I can readily believe it was, as we are 
told, one of the most dehghtful stations m the North- 
west Provmces. We proceeded as far as the fine 
road leading to cantonments, which is hned by mag- 
nificent trees, and then returned m time for mess, at 
which I was present for the first time since my acci- 
dent Whilst at dinner I felt a httle uneasy about 
the place where I had been kicked, a throbbing not 
very painful oi violent. When I retued to my tent 
there suddenly sprang up an excessively shai’p and 
bitter pain m the calf of my leg, which I could only 
alleviate or endure by placing my foot against the 
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tent-pole higli above the level of my bead 
some nevr mischief Doctors no'w-a-days aie co5?^l 
to “ watch s3niiptoms as they li&e "" The heioic treat- 
ment IS now to be tried — bleedmg and blistering, 
and leeclnng, and smeai^ing all my leg with bella- 
donna Our warm weather is begmnmg to tell on 
us Baird has got fever Ahsou has small-pox 
Both are down on their backs, and must travel in 
doolys hke myself The Chief is thus left without 
aides-de-camp, for young Forster is acting as assistant 
prize-agent at Lucknow ^ This is rather an mglorious 
way for us three to go foith to battle 

May 2ncl — In great agony last night , up at 1 
this morning, and left Shahjehanpore camp at 2 AM.; 
bound for Tilhour, twelve miles distant. In much 
pain aU day , a large lump foiming in the hollow 
of the thigh, from near the knee to an inch of the 
hip. The kick is now leaUy serious Twenty-five 
leeches were put on the calf of my leg as soon as 
we halted Why on the calf? Bleed, and bear, and 
ask no questions The country thinugh which we 
passed is very flat, very fertile — a rich sea of mango 
groves ; but the people have fled firom befoie us 
Crops of sugar-cane are abundant, and tlie system of 
irrigation appears excellent, and very perfect of its 
kmd Wells are numerous, and water is readily 
found a few feet below the suiface. Richng about at 
night IS very dangerous, as the mouths of the wells 
are not raised above the surface, nor marked m any 
way Tilhour is a very ancient place, and we saw 
some fine old houses and mosques near us as we were 
home by. The enemy, who were said to have occu- 
pied it, weie not visible on our appioach. Scarcely 
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‘W'as our cump pitclied when I was earned into my 
tent, and made an attempt to >sleep, in spite of many 
friends who came in to pay me them visits, but I 
could not succeed 

As I was speaking to Tod Brown I heard very 
distinctly the report of guns a long way off I called 
Ins attention to it, and begged that one of them 
would go and mention it to the Chief The firing 
was soon audible to most of ns "What an exciting 
and all-absoibing sensation it produces in war time ' 
Sir Golm, who came m towards evening, decided that 
it must be at Shahjehanpore “That rascally Moulvie ^ 
— a very clever fellow though, and shows a good deal 
of skill/’ 

The lepoits fiom Baieilly are veiy conflicting 
Some say the enemy aie very stiong, and confident , 
others that they are weak, and despondmg Our 
spies serve two masters 

May Brcl — Marched from Tilhour to Futtehgunj, 
or the Place of Victory, where our Indian forces 
gained a battle m one of oui' unholy aggressions on 
Bohilcund How fortunate Hale and his handful of 
men were not left in the entrenched tope * The Moul- 
vie was down on them the moment our backs were 
turned, with lots of cavalry, guns, and some infantry 
Hale, however, was strongly posted in the gaol , made 
excellent dispositions, and with two light and two 
heavy guns showed a fiont that held the enemy in 
check, and eventually he pounded them out of their 
dose proximity to his position. The enemy, however, 
cut up some camp-foUowers and sowars, and captured 
hackeries and stores, &e. 

Thei'e is great indignation expressed around me 
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against Khan Bahacloor Khan, the rebel chief of 
Eohileund He is, it is true, a pensioner of ours, 
and a retired native judge, or sudder aineen , but he 
IS also descendant and lepresentative of Hahz Hush- 
niut Khan, the chief whom we slew in the battle 
which led to the overthrow of his rule in Eohilcund, 
We conquered the province for the Nuwab Vizier of 
Oude, and now we have swallowed up Oude and the 
kingdom we gave the nuwah. When he got an 
oppoitunitj he grasped at what he beheved to be his 
own, and he did so in a way which no one can 
approve of, for his waj^s were treacherous and bloody. 
According to the lights of his faith and civilization, 
the acts of which he has been giulty are not much 
worse than our own. He was appointed to his place 
years ago on the gi'ound that, though unfitted for it, 
he could not, consistently with policy, be peimitted to 
wander about before the people of India in a state of 
destitution 

A spy came in to-day fiom Bareilly rvith news 
that there are 30,000 foot, 6,000 horse, and 40 
guns there Another reported that he had just come 
in from Furieedpore, and that there were no guns, 
sowars, or infantry there , but as some other emis- 
saries had given information of an opposite character, 
the quartermaster-general ordered his eyebrows, beard, 
and head to be shaved, and a plentiful allowance of 
bamboo backsheesh * to be admimsteied to him. It 
turned out that the man's story was quite true > 

In great pam all day Twenty more leeches on 
my leg. 

May 4<th — On arriving at Furreedpore tins morn- 
ing, after a long and tedious and hot march all night 
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from Fafcteliguiij, we fouad the place deserted^ and 
encamped without opposition. Our pickets saw 
plenty of sowars capering about in our jB.ont Again, 
this mormng at dawn on lookmg out of my dooly I 
discovered that the doolys, with Baird and Alison in- 
side, were the only portions of our force visible for 
miles As I have resolved not to be cut up without 
a fight for it, and giving myself a chance, I had up 
my syce this morning, and warned him, under ter- 
rible pains and penalties, to lead my best horse always 
close to my litter, ready for mounting, with one re- 
volver loose m the holster I shall have a very 
miserable time of it I am very weak, owing to 
starvation diet ; to constant leeching and blistering. 
To-day a huge strong blister is applied from my 
knee to my hip, mside the leg. The heat to-night 
yeij^great Sir Cohn came in to my tent to 
see how i was, and told me, Those fellows will fight 
to-morrow All our reports declare they will stand. 
I 'm sorry you 're not a httle better able to be with 
us ; and there's Baird and Ahson unfit for duty also/' 
The fiict is, we must get this work over, or the sun 
will become very deadly. 
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